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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

Honorable  Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr., 
Mayor  of  Baltimore 

Dear  Mr.  Mayor: 

We  take  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  you  herewith  the  One 
Hundred  Twenty-Third  Report  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners of  Baltimore  City  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30, 
1958. 

The  present  report  is  in  a  sense  a  self-survey  of  the  Baltimore 
City  School  System  through  June  30,  1958.  Our  staff  has  at- 
tempted to  describe  the  school  system's  structure  and  its  opera- 
tion during  the  biennium  beginning  July  1,  1956.  All  facets 
of  the  school  program  are  incorporated  in  the  report. 

The  report  is  more  than  a  description  of  the  status  quo  of 
the  school  system.  It  attempts  to  relate  the  status  to  the  long 
stream  of  the  history  of  the  Baltimore  schools.  Comparative 
data  for  the  Baltimore  schools  of  a  hundred  years  ago  are  in- 
corporated at  key  points.  Class  size  has  been  traced  from  its 
early  origin  to  the  present,  for  instance.  Such  a  look  at  the 
schools  has  led  us  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  factors 
underlying  the  present  situation.  We  realize  that  a  report  of 
the  present  nature  is  not  feasible  year  after  year,  but  we  do 
plan  from  time  to  time  to  issue  a  comprehensive  report  as 
changes  in  structure  and  operation  demand.  In  the  interven- 
ing years  we  shall  describe  the  changes  in  structure  and  opera- 
tion occurring  during  that  period. 

The  new  area  organization  of  the  elementary  schools  adopted 
in  1954  has  already  shown  its  value  in  making  possible  better 
school  services  in  the  various  neighborhoods  of  the  City.  The 
reorganization  of  the  Secondary,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Divi- 
sion is  also  proving  fruitful.  As  described  in  the  One  Hundred 
Twenty-Second  Report,  all  of  the  educational  programs  beyond 
the  sixth  grade  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  single 
assistant  superintendent.  Working  with  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent are  three  directors— one  for  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  one  for  vocational  education,  and  one  for  adult  educa- 
tion.    A  fourth  director  coordinates  the  efforts  of  the  instruc- 


tional  supervisors  in  general  education  at  the  secondary  level. 

Following  an  experimental  tryout,  we  have  reorganized  cer- 
tain programs  for  children  of  junior  high  school  age.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  decentralized  the  accelerated  junior  high 
school  program  so  that  children  who  can  benefit  from  advanced 
work  may  attend  schools  closer  to  their  homes  than  formerly 
when  the  program  was  offered  only  in  School  49.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  organized  basic  and  special  curricula  for  children 
Avho  have  less  than  average  facility  in  academic  fields.  These 
programs  are  described  in  more  detail  in  the  report  itself. 

On  matters  of  capital  development  and  budgetary  provision, 
we  have  received  much  help  from  your  administration.  Cer- 
tain difficulties  related  to  procedures  for  site  acquisition  were 
alleviated  by  your  actions.  We  wish  also  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation for  the  provision  of  sufficient  funds  in  the  budgets  of 
the  biennium  to  achieve  a  new  salary  schedule  for  employees 
of  the  school  system.  The  one  area  in  which  we  continue  to  be 
handicapped  for  funds  is  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
our  school  facilities.  We  feel  that  a  reasonable  amount  should 
be  incorporated  in  each  annual  budget  to  protect  the  capital 
investment  in  school  facilities  and  to  maintain  the  growing 
school  plant  in  such  a  manner  as  to  achieve  the  maximum 
length  of  life  for  the  school  buildings  and  to  keep  them  in  a 
safe,  sanitary,  and  attractive  condition. 

We  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dedicated  corps  of  teachers 
and  other  staff  members  who,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  John 
H.  Fischer,  are  giving  such  fine  educational  service  to  the  chil- 
dren and  adults  of  the  community. 

The  whole  Board  wishes  to  express  its  sincere  appreciation 
of  your  constant  support  and  efforts  to  improve  the  schools  of 
the  City.  At  the  same  time,  we  wish  to  commend  you  for  the 
outstanding  way  in  which  you  have  encouraged  the  best  thought 
and  action  of  our  Board. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  N.  Curlett 
President,  Board  of  School 
Coram  issioners 


June  30,  1958 


TO  THE  BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS 

OF  BALTIMORE  CITY 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We  submit  herewith  the  One  Hundred  and  Tiuenty-Third 
Report  on  the  operation  oi  the  Public  School  System  of  the  City 
of  Baltimore.  This  document  ^  covers  the  academic  biennium 
beginning  July  1,  1956,  and  ending  June  30,  1958,  together  with 
an  account  of  fiscal  affairs  of  the  school  system  for  the  calendar 
years  1956  and  1957. 

The  period  has  been  one  of  functional  and  constant  change. 
Walter  Sondheim  resigned  as  president  of  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  by  the  Mayor  as 
chairman  of  the  Baltimore  Urban  Renewal  and  Housing  Au- 
thority, newly  organized.  John  Curlett  succeeded  Mr.  Sondheim 
as  president  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  at  the  meet- 
ing of  January  17,  1957.  In  turn,  the  Mayor  appointed  Eli 
Frank,  Jr.,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
to  fill  the  ninth  position. 

The  Board  of  School  Commissioners  established  two  key  com- 
mittees for  a  study  of  athletics  and  adult  education.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Athletics,  consisting  of  R.  Samuel  Jett,  chairman,  Eli 
Frank,  Jr.,  and  Bernard  Harris,  Sr.,  M.D.,  appointed  November, 
1955,  reported  to  the  Board  September  19,  1957,  and  was  con- 
tinued in  existence.     The  Committee  on  Adult  Education  con- 


^  As  has  been  the  practice  since  1922,  the  One  Hundred  Twenty-Third 
Report  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  City  has  been 
prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Research  from  data  and  statements,  as  well  as 
published  reports,  submitted  by  the  superintendent,  deputy  and  assistant 
superintendents,  directors,  supervisors,  specialists,  and  principals.  Other  pri- 
mary sources  include  reports  of  committees  of  the  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners, minutes  of  Board  meetings,  special  studies  by  the  Bureau  of  Research, 
and  issues  of  the  Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education,  Staff  Newsletter,  and  cata- 
logues of  Professio7ial  Study  Activities. 

While  Assistant  Director  of  Research  (1926-1957),  Dr.  Harold  B.  Chapman 
developed  a  unified  report  annually  through  June  30,  1946,  and  biennially 
through  June  30,  1956. 

Dr.  Lome  H.  Woollatt,  Director  of  Research,  has  prepared  the  One  Hun- 
dred  Tiuenty-Third  Report. 

In  accordance  with  procedures  established  in  1953,  when  the  Bureau  of 
Publications  was  organized,  the  Bureau  has  contributed  final  editorial  and 
other  technical  services  related  to  preparing  the  manuscript  for  printing 
and  seeing  it  through  the  press. 
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sisting  of  Elizabeth  Morrissy,  chairman,  EU  Frank,  Jr.,  H. 
Bentley  Glass,  and  Roger  Howell,  reported  September  19,  1957. 

The  records  show  that  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
held  thirty-one  meetings  from  July  1,  1956,  through  June  30, 
1958.  Of  these,  six  were  held  in  1956,  seventeen  in  1957,  and 
eight  in  1958.  The  dates  of  the  meetings  in  1956  were  Sep- 
tember 20,  October  4  and  18,  November  1  and  15,  and  Decem- 
ber 6.  The  dates  of  the  meetings  in  1957  were  January  17,  Feb- 
ruary 7  and  21,  March  7  and  28,  April  11,  May  2  and  16,  June 

6  and  20,  July  18,  September  19,  October  3  and  17,  November 

7  and  21,  and  December  11.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1958, 
meetings  were  held  January  16,  February  6,  March  6  and  27, 
April  17,  May  15,  and  June  5  and  19. 

Study  and  revision  of  the  curriculum,  particularly  in  the 
secondary-vocational  schools,  proceeded  throughout  the  bien- 
nium.  In  the  elementary  field,  a  new  curriculum  guide  showing 
art  resources  of  the  school  system  was  prepared  and  released, 
A  strong  interest  in  science  resulted  in  extracurricular  activities 
in  science  being  added  to  the  programs  of  certain  schools.  Plans 
were  also  laid  for  special  summer  classes  for  children  identified 
for  their  potential  in  science. 

Experimentation  and  change  were  features  of  the  junior  high 
school  program.  Experimental  programs  at  the  seventh-grade 
level  were  established  in  September,  1956,  in  two  schools.  The 
experimentation  was  continued  in  the  second  year  with  a  new 
group  of  seventh-giaders,  the  preceding  year's  seventh-graders 
moving  up  to  the  eighth  grade.  By  the  close  of  the  biennium, 
it  became  evident  that  the  experimental  program  in  the  junior 
high  schools  had  merit.  Consequently,  plans  were  laid  for  set- 
ting up  a  basic  curriculum  in  the  junior  high  schools  to  serve 
children  of  an  age  and  capacity  group  who  had  been  backed 
up  in  the  elementary  schools  where  they  were  socially  and 
physically  out  of  place. 

Plans  also  were  made  for  establishing  a  special  curriculum 
for  young  adolescents  who  are  seriously  lacking  in  academic 
ability.  As  a  result,  the  present  report  is  the  last  one  which 
will  carry  specific  references  to  shop  center  and  occupational 
classes.     They  grew  out  of  the  pre-vocational  centers  instituted 


thirty  years  ago.     During  that  period  of  time  the  two  programs 
had  been  administered  as  part  of  the  vocational  program. 

The  Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Study  progressed 
throughout  the  biennium.  In  its  earliest  stages,  a  committee 
of  directors  and  supervisors  explored  what  should  constitute  a 
senior  high  school  curriculum  for  our  times.  Later,  the  study 
became  one  for  the  senior  high  school  principals'  group.  Dur- 
ing the  biennium,  the  appraisal  reached  the  phase  of  being 
studied  concentratedly  by  representative  teachers  and  heads  of 
departments  from  the  academic  and  vocational  senior  high 
schools.  Certain  changes  were  made  in  the  senior  high  school 
curriculum  as  a  result  of  this  long-term  study,  but  any  general 
overall  revamping  was  in  the  formative  stage. 

The  organizational  and  operational  structure  of  the  school 
system  was  further  firmed  during  the  year.  The  organization 
of  the  Secondary-Vocational-Adult  Division  was  implemented 
along  the  lines  set  at  the  end  of  the  previous  biennium.  It  is 
appropriate  to  pay  tribute  to  the  long  service  and  notable  con- 
tributions of  assistant  superintendents  J.  Carey  Taylor  and 
Charles  Sylvester  in  the  academic  and  vocational  secondary  fields. 
Their  combined  contributions  will  continue  to  show  an  influ- 
ence on  the  organization  of  the  schools. 

The  curricular  changes  for  junior  high  schools  noted  above 
and  reported  in  the  previous  biennium  have  gone  a  long  way 
in  establishing  our  junior  high  schools  as  comprehensive  in 
nature.  The  accelerated  program  formerly  offered  only  in 
School  49  in  the  downtown  area  now  has  been  decentralized 
and  is  offered  in  four  junior  high  schools  (June  30,  1958).  The 
decision  to  incorporate  a  Basic  Curriculum  group  in  all  high 
schools  where  it  is  needed  and  the  decision  to  place  a  Special 
Curriculum  in  certain  high  schools  have  contributed  to  setting 
up  junior  high  schools  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  of 
varying  ability  in  their  own  neighborhoods.  The  schools  offer 
increasing  equality  of  opportunity— not  the  same  program  for 
every  child,  but  a  program  which  can  be  tailored  to  meet  his 
specific  needs.  The  arrangement  also  makes  it  possible  for 
children  of  varying  capacities  to  live  and  work  together  in 
social  and  recreational  activities  associated  with  their  study, 
strengthening  present  and  future  citizenship. 


The  decision  also  was  made  to  continue  the  department  head 
as  a  key  position  in  the  organization  of  the  secondary  school 
level.  Appointments  of  department  heads  were  made  to  posi- 
tions which  had  been  vacant  for  several  years.  It  was  also  de- 
cided to  appoint  heads  of  departments  in  large  departments  in 
junior  high  schools,  a  new  departure  for  the  school  system, 
but  one  which  is  paying  good  dividends. 

The  school  building  program  proceeded  apace  during  the 
biennium.  The  most  outstanding  development  was  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  Edmondson  Senior  High  School  in  September, 
1957.  This  represented  the  first  complete  new  organization  of 
a  high  school  since  1924  when  the  Forest  Park  Senior  High 
School  was  opened  to  pupils. 

Despite  the  efforts  to  keep  up  with  the  expanding  pupil  popu- 
lation, the  number  of  pupils  on  part  time  during  the  biennium 
in  the  elementary  schools  continued  at  approximately  the  6,000 
level.  In  part,  the  situation  was  due  to  the  great  difficulties 
encountered  in  securing  sites  in  the  congested  areas  surrounding 
the  central  business  core  of  the  city.  In  these  areas  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  children  attending  the  public 
schools  whereas  the  buildings  were  generally  of  an  older  design, 
built  to  accommodate  populations  with  smaller  numbers  of 
public  school  pupils  per  dwelling  unit. 

In  September,  1956,  four  schools  of  the  secondary-vocational 
division  were  on  an  extended  day,  namely  Hamilton  Junior 
High  41,  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  High  School  133,  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute  403,  and  Frederick  Douglass  Senior  High 
450.  Arrangements  varied  from  school  to  school  but  in  all  cases 
involved  some  pupils  coming  at  an  earlier  hour  and  others 
leaving  at  a  later  hour  than  normal.  Conversely,  Garrison 
Junior  High  School  42,  which  had  been  on  an  extended  day, 
returned  to  a  normal  day  with  the  opening  of  the  Pimlico 
Junior  High  School  in  September,  1956.  Though  the  extended 
day  may  have  placed  some  minor  hardships  on  older  pupils 
and  their  parents,  nevertheless  the  amount  of  instructional  time 
remained  at  the  normal  level. 

The  winter  of  1957-58  was  a  particularly  rigorous  one.  There 
were  three  major  snowstorms  during  the  year  and  at  least  one 


minor  one.  As  a  result,  eight  days  on  the  school  calendar  were 
lost  due  to  the  inability  of  the  schools  to  operate  when  traffic 
was  impeded  and  oil  supplies  for  the  heating  of  schools  were 
being  conserved  until  such  time  as  trucks  could  get  to  the 
schools.  The  schools  operated  on  an  adjusted  spring  holiday 
schedule  to  make  up  the  extra  days  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
qviirements  of  the  State  regulations  concerning  schools. 

Fiscal  provisions  for  the  1956-58  biennium  were  reasonably 
realistic.  The  support  of  schools  made  it  possible  to  offer  sal- 
aries which  took  into  account  at  least  the  rise  in  prices  during 
the  period.  Action  of  the  legislature  yielded  increased  amounts 
in  the  building  incentive  fund. 

The  keen  insight  of  the  School  Board  has  been  responsible 
for  the  continuing  development  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
City.  Your  appreciation  of  good  education  and  of  community 
conditions  has  molded  the  character  of  the  school  system.  Your 
clear  definition  of  policy  has  enabled  the  staff  to  determine 
appropriate  administrative  procedures  conducive  to  the  efficient 
and  democratic  conduct  of  the  schools.  The  members  of  your 
staff  appreciate  the  skills  you  bring  to  bear  individually  and 
collectively  on  the  clarification  of  issues. 

Sincerely, 

John  H.  Fischer 

Superintendent 


June  30,  1958 
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SCHOOL  SYSTEM  SIZE 

Size  in  1956  - 1958 

During  the  school  years  1956-57  and  1957-58,  the  numbers  of 
different  pupils  enrolled  were  164,291  and  168,497,  respectively, 
as  shown  in  Table  1  under  Net  Enrollment.  The  average  num- 
bers belonging  throughout  each  year  were  152,656  and  157,434. 
The  numbers  in  average  daily  attendance  were  135,839  and 
138,346.  The  percentage  of  attendance  was  relatively  constant 
throughout  the  biennium. 

The  decline  of  pupil  population  from  1938  to  1945  and  its 
constant  growth  since  1945  are  shown  in  Table  2.  When  these 
figures  are  adjusted  to  include  prekindergarten,  kindergarten, 
grades  one-six,  and  opportunity  classes  as  "elementary";  and 
grades  seven-twelve,  vocational,  shop  center  and  occupational  as 
"secondary-vocational,"  the  observations  below  bring  the  prob- 
lems of  size  into  focus. 

Numbers  of  pupils.  The  159,727  different  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools  October  31,  1957,  was  the  great- 
est number  in  the  history  of  the  City.  The  lowest  number  in 
recent  years  was  105,012  in  1945.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  pre- 
vious peak  had  been  in  1934  when  119,644  pupils  were  enrolled. 
The  almost  steady  decline  of  pupils  from  1934  to  1945  showed 
the  effect  of  the  depression  on  birth  rates.  The  persistent 
growth  from  1945  to  1957  mirrored  the  two  factors  of  increased 
birth  rates  and  the  net  effect  of  migratory  changes  affecting 
the  City.  The  increase  of  54,715  pupils  from  1945  to  1957  rep- 
resents a  change  of  52.1  per  cent.  In  other  words,  for  every 
two  pupils  served  by  the  public  schools  in  1945,  there  were 
three  pupils  in  1957. 

The  tempo  of  growth.  The  tempo  of  increase  from  1945  to 
1946  was  only  875  pupils.  Subsequent  annual  increases  were 
2,074,  3,475,  3,748  and  2,903.  For  the  four-year  period  1946-50, 
the  average  annual  increase  was  3,050.  Then  a  new  high-level 
annual  increase  began  with  6,601  in  1951,  reaching  a  peak  in- 
crease of  7,166  in  1952.  In  the  following  years  annual  increases 
of  6,179,  5,649  and  6,097  were  recorded.  The  increase  of  1956 
over  1955  was  5,216;  of  1957  over  1956,  4,732.  For  the  seven- 
year  period  1950-57,  the  average  annual  increase  in  enrollment 
was  5,949  pupils. 


SCHOOL  SYSTEM  SIZE 

TABLE  1 

ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE  OF  PUPILS 
IN  DAY  SCHOOLS 


Net      Average  Average  Per  Cent  Number 
Year  and  Enroll-        Net       Attend-    Attend-         of 

Type  of  School  ment         Roll         ance         ance      Bldgs.^ 


1956-1957 

ALL  DAY  SCH00LS2  164,291  152,656  135,839  89.0  205 

Full-time  Day 163,553  152,434  135,617  89.0  205 

Senior  High 17,760  16,764  15,276  91.1  10 

Vocational-Tech.  High  2,668  2,712  2,349  86.6  2 

General  Vocational 1,485  1,383  1,052  76.1  8 

Junior  High^ 32,672  29,436  25,895  88.0  22 

Occupational 1,636  1,442  1,077  74.6  2 

Shop  Center 1,991  1,874  1,376  73.4  2 

Elementary* 105,341  98,823  88,592  89.6  159 

Part-time  Day 738  222  222  100.0 

Home  Instructed 339  133  133  100.0 

Hospital  Schools 399  89  89  100.0 

Days  in  Session 187           

1957-1958 

ALL  DAY  SCH00LS2 168,497  157,434  138,346  87.9  209 

Full-time  Day 167,823  157,168  138,080  87.9  209 

Senior  High 19,799  18,892  17,179  90.9  11 

Vocational-Tech.  High  2,770  2,874  2,482  86.4  2 

General  Vocational 1,460  1,398  1,047  74.9  6 

Junior  High3 32,184  28,623  24,944  87.1  22 

Occupational 1,514  1,410  1,042  73.9  4 

Shop  Center 2,128  1,947  1,394  71.6  5 

Elementary* 107,968  102,024  89,992  88.2  159 

Part-time  Day 674  266  266  100.0 

Home  Instructed 325  163  163  100.0 

Hospital  Schools 349  103  103  100.0 

Days  in  Session 180           


^Separate  building  units  as  of  June  of  each  year,  exclusive  of  hospital  schools  and  buildings 
used  for  administrative  or  storage  purposes.  Buildings  housing  schools  of  different  types 
are  shown  under  the  type  which  uses  more  than  half  of  the  space. 

2  Full-time  and  part-time  day  schools  except  the  junior  college. 

3  Includes  special  classes. 

•^Includes  prekindergarten,  kindergarten,  and  special  classes,  but  not  home  and  hospital 
schools. 
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Secondary-vocational  relative  increase.  An  analysis  of  the  an- 
nual increases  by  level  shows  a  need  for  secondary-vocational 
services  growing  even  more  rapidly  than  for  elementary  school 
services.  For  the  four-year  period  1946-50,  the  increase  com- 
prised 72.6  per  cent  elementary  and  27.4  per  cent  secondary- 
vocational.  From  1950  to  1953  the  secondary-vocational  pupils 
represented  24.5  per  cent  of  the  increase;  and  in  the  four-year 
period  from  1953  to  1957,  50.2  per  cent.  Year  by  year,  the  per- 
centages were  44.2,  45.8,  64.5  and  45.5  for  1954  through  1957. 
The  double  impact  of  a  large  numerical  increase  and  of  a  higher 
proportion  of  older  pupils  with  more  varied  and  complex  needs 
compounds  the  problems  of  teacher  supply,  school  facility  needs, 
and  their  financial  concomitants. 

Elementary  division  other  than  grades  one-six.  The  statistics 
appearing  in  Table  3  particularly  show  the  effort  to  serve  more 
children  of  prekindergarten  age  with  a  reduced  number  of 
teachers.  They  also  indicate  the  service  of  the  public  schools 
in  meeting  the  special  needs  of  children  who  have  severely 
handicapping  conditions. 

Pupils  withdrawn.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the 
schools  is  never  constant.  During  1956-57,  the  number  of  pupils 
withdrawing  from  the  day  schools  was  19,905,  representing  12.1 
per  cent  of  the  net  enrollment  of  164,291  for  the  year.  In  1957- 
58,  pupils  withdrawn  were  19,436  or  11.5  per  cent.  (See  Tables 
4  and  5.)  "Removal  from  city"  continues  to  be  the  major  rea- 
son, explaining  twice  as  many  withdrawals  as  "Over  16  years" 
and  four  times  as  many  as  transfer  to  "Local  nonpublic  schools." 
The  percentage  of  withdrawals  reported  due  to  "Removal  from 
city"  has  been  48.1  per  cent  for  the  past  four-year  period.  It 
was  47.0  per  cent  in  1956-57;  48.5  per  cent  in  1957-58;  and  48.7 
in  each  year  of  the  1954-56  biennium.  Thus,  it  proves  to  be  a 
rather  constant  factor  in  pupil  withdrawals.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  "Over  16  years"  category. 

The  most  evident  recent  change  is  in  the  number  of  elemen- 
tary school  pupils  withdrawing  to  attend  "Local  non-public 
schools."  In  order  of  years  in  the  four-year  period  ending  June 
30,  1958,  the  numbers  have  been  233,  301,  1997,  and  2218. 

Then  and  Now:    1858  and  1958 

Present  perspective  is  usually  clearer  when  past  experience  is 
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TABLE  3 

ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE  IN  PREKINDER- 

GARTENS,  KINDERGARTENS  AND  SPECIAL 

EDUCATION  CLASSES 


Type 
and  Year 


Number 

of 
Classes 


Enroll- 
ment 


June 
Net 
Roll 


Average  Average 
Net  Attend- 
Roll         ance 


Per 

Cent 

Attend. 


PREKINDERGARTENS— 

1958 17 

1957 13 

330 
224 

282 
220 

283 
220 

236 
206 

82.3 

88.0 

KINDERGARTENS^ 

1958 423 

1957 419 

FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED— 

1958 27 

1957 28 

14,993 
13,764 

454 
427 

12,616 
12,660 

374 
393 

12,674 
12,754 

369 

401 

10,553 
10,906 

323 
356 

82.9 
84.8 

86.9 
90.4 

Aphasic: 

1958 

1957 

1 

11 

9 

10 

8 

80.0 

Brain  Damage: 

1958 

1957 

1 

12 

9 

9 

8 

88.9 

Orthopedic  and  Cardiac: 

1958 6 

1957 9 

145 
169 

113 

147 

105 
153 

93 
135 

88.6 
88.5 

Cerebral  Palsy: 

1958 

1957 

3 
3 

48 
41 

36 
40 

38 
42 

32 
36 

84.2 
92.0 

Deaf: 

1958 

1957 

4 
4 

48 
41 

42 
35 

43 
36 

38 
33 

88.4 
91.0 

Hearing  Conservation: 

1958 

1957 

4 
4 

64 
52 

45 
50 

45 
50 

40 
46 

88.9 
91.0 

Sight  Conservation: 

1958 

1957 

5 
5 

77 
71 

73 

68 

71 

67 

61 

58 

87.0 
88.6 

Mixed^: 

1958 

1957 

3 
3 

49 
53 

47 
53 

48 
53 

43 

48 

89.0 
91.0 

FOR  THE  MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED— 

1958 142 

1957 132 

4,469 
3,174 

2,947 
2,714 

2,945 
2,633 

2,420 

2,215 

83.1 

82.6 

Opportunity: 

1958 

1957 

133 

122 

4,361 
3,063 

2,856 
2,609 

2,850 
2,530 

2,344 
2,129 

82.8 
83.3 

Special  Center: 

1958 

1957 

2 
3 

30 
42 

24 
39 

26 
39 

23 
32 

88.5 
80.0 

Trainable: 

1958 

1957 

7 
7 

78 
69 

67 
66 

69 
64 

53 
54 

78.0 
84.5 

'Junior  high  classes  consisting  of  pupils  with  the  following  deficiencies: 

195S— Cardiac  5;  Cerebral  Palsy  7;  Orthopedic  24;  Sight  Cons.  4;  Hear.  Cons.  7. 

1957 — Cardiac  7;  Cerebral  Palsy  4;  Deaf  4;  Orthopedic  31;  Sight  Cons.  3;  Hear.  Cons.  4. 
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known.  For  this  reason,  the  present  report  carries  recent  trends 
over  a  period  of  years  ending  June  30,  1958.  However,  to  get  a 
more  sweeping  look  at  the  condition  of  education  in  Baltimore, 
the  intensely  interesting  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  a  hundred  years  ago  were  studied.  Excerpts  for 
the  years  1856-59  revealing  the  condition  of  public  education 
in  Baltimore  City  a  hundred  years  ago  are  interspersed  through- 
out the  report  at  appropriate  points.  Table  6  summarizes  sta- 
tistical information  of  the  calendar  year  1858  compared  with 
the  school  year  1957-58.  The  1957-58  information  was  processed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  comparable  in  categories  with  the 
1858  information.  Consequently,  the  1957-58  items  will  show 
some  variation  from  other  tables  appearing  in  the  present  report. 

TABLE  6 

PUPILS,  TEACHERS,  AND  SCHOOLS  1858  and  1957-58 


Statistics!  1858  1957-58 

Total  Pupils  December  1858  (October  1957) 12,171  173,438 

Male  and  female  primary  schools  (Kindergarten-4)  ....  6,210  77,398 

Male  grammar  schools  (Boys,  Grade  5-8) 2,336  24,171 

Female  grammar  schools  (Girls,  Grade  5-8)  2,280  23,176 

Central  high  school  (Boys,  Grade  9-12) 258  13,860 

Female  high  schools  (Girls,  Grade  9-12)  503  13,5472 

Floating  school  (Vocational  programs) 61  7,575 

Evening  schools  (Adult  ed.  average  net  roll  including 

Junior  College) 523  13,711 

Increase  in  number  of  pupils  over  previous  year 431  5,365 

Entire  number  of  pupils  instructed  during  year  includ- 
ing withdrawn 19,696  182,171 

Entire  number  of  pupils  instructed  1857  (1956-57) 18,931  177,268 

Increase  in  number  instructed 765  4,903 

Total  Teachers  (Educational  staff) 272  5,910 

Male  teachers 36  1,530 

Female  teachers 236  4,380 

Increase  in  number  of  teachers  over  previous  year 16  263 

Number  of  schools  at  end  of  period 81  187 

Number  of  new  schools  established  during  period 2  12 

1(1957-58  descriptions  in  brackets  when  different  from  1858). 

^Average  net  roll  in  adult  education  program  used  as  best  estimate  of  number  of  enroUees 
for  year. 
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Pupils.  In  1858,  the  public  schools  of  the  City  served  12,171 
pupils.  In  comparable  terms,  the  number  of  pupils  served  in 
1957-58  was  173,438.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in 
1858  over  1857  amounted  to  3.6  per  cent;  in  1957-58  over  1956-7, 
3.1  per  cent.  Consequently,  it  may  be  said  that  in  terms  of 
proportion  the  growth  in  1858  was  even  more  marked  than  that 
of  1957-58.  The  information  includes  all  pupils  of  1858;  for 
1957-58,  it  excludes  pupils  in  veterans  schools  and  children 
receiving  instruction  in  homes  and  hospitals. 

In  1957-58,  the  figure  given  for  adult  education  was  the  aver- 
age net  roll  which  amounted  to  13,711.  This  is  the  best  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  adult  education  at 
a  given  period  of  time  during  the  school  year.  It  probably  rep- 
resents somewhat  less  than  the  number  of  individuals  served, 
but  the  13,711  figure  will  represent  the  number  of  adults  in 
average  continuous  enrollment  throughout  the  year  in  the  adult 
education  program. 

The  classification  of  "school"  has  changed  in  the  last  hundred 
years.  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  comparison,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  kindergarten  through  fourth  grade  is  assumed 
to  be  comparable  to  the  primary  school  level  of  1858.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  grades  five  through  eight  has  been  taken 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  grammar  school  classification  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  figures  of  the  two  columns  one  hundred 
years  apart  seem  to  be  in  a  relatively  reasonable  balance  except 
that  the  77,398  pupils  in  kindergarten  through  fourth  grade  is 
probably  inflated  by  the  13,411  children  in  kindergarten  and 
prekindergarten.  If  these  are  subtracted,  the  result  is  approxi- 
mately 64,000  pupils.  With  this  adjustment,  the  number  of 
pupils  in  grades  one  through  four  is  approximately  ten  times 
the  number  that  were  in  primary  schools  in  1858.  The  same 
ratio  holds  between  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  fifth  through 
eighth  grades  as  compared  with  the  male  and  female  grammar 
schools  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

In  1858,  there  was  only  one  high  school  for  boys.  Its  enroll- 
ment of  258  pupils  was  only  one  fifty-third  of  the  number  of 
boys  enrolled  in  grades  nine  through  twelve  in  1957-58. 

The  female  high  schools  of  1858,  with  their  enrollment  of 
503  girls,  enrolled  one  twenty-seventh  of  the  number  of  girls  in 
grades  nine  through  twelve  in  1957-58.  In  like  manner,  the  523 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools  of  1858  had  grown  twenty- 
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seven  times  to  the  figure  of  14,348  in  1957-58,  the  latter  includ- 
ing the  junior  college.  If  the  floating  school  can  be  termed 
the  forerunner  of  the  modern  vocational  programs  of  1957-58, 
the  growth  from  61  to  7,575  pupils  in  a  hundred  years  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  124  times. 

The  analysis  to  this  point  merely  bears  out  the  generalizations 
that  education  has  increased  at  the  lower  and  upper  ends  of  the 
age  scale.  This  can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
children  in  kindergartens  has  increased,  increasing  the  total 
number  at  the  school  level  formerly  called  primary.  High- 
school  education  has  increased  by  more  times  than  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools;  and  vocational  education  and  adult  edu- 
cation have  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  computing  the  ratio 
or  percentage  of  increase  in  the  past  hundred  years  is  meaning- 
less. Baltimore  City  was  also  among  the  first  to  introduce  pub- 
lic education  at  the  high  school  level  for  girls  on  a  relatively 
broad  scale. 

Teachers.  The  total  number  of  educational  staff  members 
employed  by  the  Baltimore  schools  in  the  last  hundred  years 
has  multiplied  over  twenty-one  times  from  the  figure  of  272  in 
1858  to  5,910  in  1957-58.  The  proportion  of  male  teachers  has 
also  grown  in  the  hundred-year  period,  from  13  per  cent  in 
1858  to  26  per  cent  in  1957-58.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  teachers  in  1858  over  1857  was  5.9  percent  and  in  1957-58 
over  1956-57  was  4.5  per  cent. 

Schools.  At  the  close  of  1858,  there  were  81  schools  in  opera- 
tion. The  number  of  buildings  was  59,  there  being  more  than 
one  organization  in  a  number  of  schools.  The  number  of 
schools  a  hundred  years  later  in  1957-58  had  grown  to  187.  The 
number  of  schools  added  during  the  preceding  year  was  much 
higher,  both  in  terms  of  absolute  number  and  percentage  in 
1957-58,  than  it  had  been  a  hundred  years  before.  The  average 
size  of  the  schools  has  also  increased  markedly,  there  having 
been  in  1858  an  average  of  144  pupils  per  school,  exclusive  of 
evening  schools,  and  in  1957-58  an  average  of  854  pupils  per 
school,  exclusive  of  adult  education  and  junior  college.  The 
1858  fractionating  of  schools  in  terms  of  sex  and  level  yielded 
a  multiplicity  of  schools  of  small  size  rather  than  a  limited 
number  of  schools  larger  in  size. 

How  the  1856  Board  of  School  Commissioners  felt  about  the 
size  of  the  school  system  is  shown  by  the  following  excerpt: 
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NUMBER  AND   INCREASE   OF   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 
AND  PUPILS  1 

The  number  of  the  PubHc  Schools,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
pupils,  has  continued  with  gradual  and  somewhat  irregular 
progress  to  increase  until  the  present  time 

.  .  .  The  increase  in  the  number  of  free  pupils  is  rather 
greater  in  j^ro^Dortion  than  that  of  the  paying  pupils,  and 
the  number  now  enrolled  is  larger  than  it  has  ever  heretofore 
been.  In  this  result,  one  of  the  happiest  features  of  our  sys- 
tem is  presented.  It  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  our  Public  Schools  have 
the  means  of  instruction  placed  within  their  reach,  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  they  could  not  otherwise  avail  themselves. 
They  have  thus  opened  to  them,  by  the  liberality  of  a  gen- 
erous public,  the  avenues  through  which  they  may  be  led  to 
respectability  and  usefulness;  and  this  at  a  very  moderate  cost 
to  the  city.  The  result  must  secure  great  advantages,  both 
to  the  community  and  to  the  persons  that  enjoy  its  liberality. 
Thvis  while  it  is  required  of  those  who  have  the  ability  that 
they  shall  pay  the  moderate  sum  of  one  dollar  per  term  of 
twelve  weeks  for  the  tuition  of  each  child,  there  is  no  child 
in  the  city  that  need  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  a  sub- 
stantial education,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  its  par- 
ents to  contribute  even  that  small  amount  to  the  object.  To 
prevent  imposition  in  reference  to  this  necessary  regulation, 
the  free  pupils  are  admitted  by  special  acts  of  the  Board,  on 
application  to  the  Commissioners,  who  are  required  to  ex- 
amine carefully  into  the  circumstances  of  the  applicants. 

...  It  is  gratifying  to  be  thus  practically  assured  of  the  in- 
creasing confidence  of  the  public  in  the  institutions  of  learn- 
ing which  were  established  for  their  exclusive  use  and  benefit. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  when  it  is  considered  that  the  prog- 
ress of  our  plan  of  education  in  popiUarity  and  consequent 
usefulness  has  been  by  slow  degrees;  and  that  even  now  there 
are  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  children  of  school-going 
age  in  the  city  educated  in  the  public  schools.  For  some 
cause  or  other,  a  very  large  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Balti- 
more have  not  patronized  their  Public  Schools.  To  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  character  and  effect  of  the  schools,  this 
is  remarkable— almost  unaccountable;  and  the  only  reason  that 


^  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public 
Schools  to  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore,  December  31st,  1856, 
pp.  28-30. 
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can  be  suggested  in  view  of  the  fact,  is,  that  the  indifference 
and  neglect  complained  of  are  only  allowed  in  the  absence 
of  proper  information  upon  the  subject.  Were  the  system  of 
Public  Instruction  pursued  in  Baltimore  better  known  to  our 
fellow  citizens,  for  whose  use  and  benefit  it  was  instituted, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  they  would  more  highly 
appreciate  the  advantages  it  affords,  and  avail  themselves  of 
its  invaluable  aid  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

Upon  our  present  plan,  and  without  a  very  large  additional 
expense,  the  blessings  of  education  might  be  extended  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  children;  whereas  they  do  not 
now  reach  much  more  than  half  the  number. 


II 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

For  several  years  a  gradual  reorganization  of  the  Baltimore 
Public  School  System  has  been  under  way.  It  seems  appropriate 
at  this  time  to  describe  the  organization  of  the  schools  and 
school  system  as  of  June,  1958. 

The  legal  basis  for  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  is  assigned  by  the  Laws  of  Maryland,  January, 
1955,  Article  77,  Chapter  16,  Section  196.  The  law  reads  as 
follows:  "The  Mayor  and  City  Council  of  Baltimore  shall  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  establish  in  said  City  a  system  of 
free  public  schools,  which  shall  include  a  school  or  schools  for 
manual  or  industrial  training,  under  such  ordinances,  rules  and 
regulations  as  they  may  deem  fit  and  proper  to  enact  and  pre- 
scribe; they  may  delegate  supervisory  powers  and  control  to  a 
Board  of  School  Commissioners;  may  prescribe  rules  for  build- 
ing school  houses,  and  locating,  establishing  and  closing  schools, 
and  may  in  general  do  every  act  that  may  be  necessary  or  proper 
in  the  premises."  Thus,  the  City  is  given  the  whole  of  the 
state's  power  over  public  schools  in  the  City. 

The  method  for  the  appointment  of  school  commissioners  in 
Baltimore  City  is  not  designated  in  the  law.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
City  Charter.  Under  the  Charter  the  Mayor  appoints  a  board 
of  nine  persons,  each  for  a  period  of  six  years,  three  members 
retiring  every  second  year.  Nothing  in  the  procedure  prevents 
the  reappointment  of  an  individual  for  as  long  as  the  Mayor 
so  wishes. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
of  Baltimore  City  are  described  in  Section  197  of  the  same 
Article  77,  as  follows: 

The  board  of  commissioners  of  public  schools  of  Baltimore 
City,  or  by  whatever  name  the  body  may  be  known  that  has 
supervisory  power  and  control  over  the  public  schools  of  Bal- 
timore City,  shall  have  power  to  examine,  appoint  and  remove 
teachers,  prescribe  the  qualifications,  fix  the  salaries  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Council,  and  select  text- 
books for  schools  of  said  city;  provided  such  textbooks  shall 
contain  nothing  of  sectarian  or  partisan  character.  The  board 
of  commissioners  of  public  schools  of  said  city  shall  annually 

20 
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make  a  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  to  include  a  statement 
of  expenditures,  the  number  of  children  taught,  and  such 
other  statistical  information  as  may  be  necessary  to  exhibit 
the  operation  of  the  schools. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners has  complete  supervisory  power  and  control  over  the 
public  schools  in  all  their  aspects.  The  Board  is  a  quasi-legal 
entity  as  a  body.  Its  primary  function  in  the  modern  concept 
of  educational  administration  is  to  preserve  contacts  with  the 
public  to  see  that  the  laws  concerning  schools  are  obeyed.  It 
delegates  the  administration  of  the  schools  to  a  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  who  then  becomes  the  link  between  the 
staff  of  the  schools  and  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 
(See  Fig.  1,  center  spread  in  this  volume.) 

The  Board  of  School  Commissioners  sets  bylaws  and  regula- 
tions for  the  operation  of  the  school.  Within  the  framework 
of  such  bylaws  and  of  city  and  state  laws  generally,  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  staff  operate.  They  may  not  act  contrary  to 
any  of  the  rules  and  regulations.  Where  no  rule  or  regulation 
applies,  they  may  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  School  Board 
the  lack  of  such  a  policy  statement.  Usually,  the  staff  may  sug- 
gest what  they  consider  the  change  in  rules  and  regulations 
should  be,  but  the  Board  itself  is  the  final  arbiter  as  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  schools  within  the  boundaries  of  Baltimore  City. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  appointed  by 
the  Board  without  tenure.  He  is  assisted  closely  by  a  Deputy 
Superintendent.  Five  assistant  superintendents  are  given  re- 
sponsibility in  special  areas  as  follows:  (1)  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, (2)  Secondary,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education,  (3)  Staff 
Services,    (4)  School  Facilities,  and    (5)  Business  Management. 

The  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Elementary  Education  is 
administratively  responsible  for  the  operation  of  school  pro- 
grams from  kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade.  Typically, 
children  in  these  grades  range  from  age  five  through  twelve. 
No  child  may  be  under  five  as  of  December  31,  but  there  are 
a  few  children  over  age  twelve  in  the  program  which  includes 
the  opportunity  classes  for  children  who  are  less  academically 
inclined  or  slower  to  learn  than  the  typical  children  of  the 
elementary  school  age. 
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Elementary  Education 

At  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  biennium,  a  new  organi- 
zation of  the  Elementary  Division  was  effected.  Under  the 
reorganization,  each  elementary  school  was  assigned  to  one  of 
five  areas,  each  roughly  geographical  in  nature.  For  each  of  the 
five  areas,  known  as  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E,  an  area  director  is  the 
administratively  responsible  person.  To  each  director  are  as- 
signed from  twenty-five  to  thirty  schools.  The  principals  of 
these  schools  are  responsible  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
for  Elementary  Education,  but  their  communication  is  facili- 
tated by  contacts  with  the  area  directors.  In  other  words,  a 
principal  with  an  administrative  decision  to  arrive  at,  will  find 
it  five  times  as  easy  to  get  in  touch  with  his  area  director  as  he 
would  if  he  had  to  wait  until  he  could  get  to  talk  to  the  assist- 
ant superintendent.  Another  feature  of  the  area  arrangement 
is  that  variations  in  programs  suited  to  various  neighborhoods 
of  the  city  get  the  more  personal  and  ready  attention  of  an 
administrative  head. 

To  each  area  director  is  assigned  a  resource  team  of  stiper- 
visory  personnel  in  elementary  education.  Each  team  has  two 
supervisors  and  two  specialists  in  elementary  education.  The 
detail  is  shown  at  the  foot  of  the  organization  chart  which  ap- 
pears as  the  center  spread  of  this  report.  There  are  also  resource 
teachers  and  specialists  in  art,  music,  and  physical  education 
who  help  teachers  and  principals  in  the  schools.  The  total 
team  works  with  the  area  group  of  schools.  It  schedules  its 
work  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  maximum  help  to  each  school 
with  the  minimum  of  overlapping  of  visits. 

During  the  1956-58  biennium,  the  area  organizations  have 
blossomed  and  matured.  Each  area  has  developed  a  teachers' 
committee.  Every  school  in  an  area  selects  a  representative  to 
its  teachers'  committee.  In  this  way  the  teachers  are  able  to 
identify  their  needs  and  pass  them  on  to  the  area  team.  In 
like  manner,  a  ready  form  of  communication  among  teachers 
of  the  schools  has  evolved.  Area  meetings  of  principals  with 
the  area  team  continue  to  be  held.  The  area  organization  is 
proving  to  be  a  very  effective  and  fruitful  arrangement.  Com- 
munication of  one  school  with  others  has  been  facilitated.  In 
addition,  ideas  flow  from  one  school  to  an  area  team,  to  an  area 
director,  and  back  again.  A  whole  informal  structure  not  shown 
on  the  organization  chart  is  in  operation  and  will  be  dealt 
with  later  in  the  current  report. 
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In  terms  of  administration,  the  area  organization  is  eftective. 
Area  directors  keep  continuously  in  touch  with  such  field  prob- 
lems as  class  size,  part-time  operation,  staffing,  use  of  classrooms 
and  other  facilities.  The  channeling  of  information  for  needed 
equipment,  supplies,  repairs  and  rehabilitation,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  textbooks,  equipment,  and  needed  supplies  are 
facilitated.  At  the  same  time  the  assistant  superintendent, 
freed  from  some  detailed  planning,  carries  forward  more  ad- 
vanced thinking  in  the  management  of  the  program  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  city. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  the  position  of  director  of  ele- 
mentary education.  The  director  of  elementary  education  is 
as  closely  associated  with  the  assistant  superintendent  for  ele- 
mentary education  as  the  deputy  superintendent  of  schools  is 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools.  The  coordination  effected  by 
the  close  working  of  the  assistant  superintendent  for  elementary 
education  and  the  director  of  elementary  education  insures  a 
close-knit  functioning  of  reporting  on  past  and  current  pro- 
cedure, determining  the  current  status  of  schools,  planning  for 
future  improvements  in  the  elementary  school  program,  and 
assigning  teachers.  The  team  of  assistant  superintendent  and 
six  directors  all  have  their  offices  in  the  central  building.  Con- 
sequently, they  are  able  to  function  as  an  operating-management 
group.  In  addition,  the  members  of  the  resource  teams,  the 
supervisors,  and  specialists  have  desk  space  in  the  same  building, 
encouraging  quick  and  easy  communication  among  the  admin- 
istrative and  supervisory  personnel  of  the  Elementary  Division. 

More  should  be  said  about  the  dual  function  of  the  super- 
visory personnel.  As  has  been  noted,  supervisors  and  special- 
ists are  members  of  area  resource  teams.  They  also  fulfill  a 
city-wide  function.  They  work  with  each  other  and  with  com- 
mittees of  teachers  and  principals  in  the  development  of  cur- 
riculum materials  and  ideas  for  implementing  the  elementary 
school  program.  The  duality  of  function  is  desirable;  it  means 
that  supervisors  who  meet  actual  problems  in  the  field  con- 
tribute to  the  design  of  elementary  education.  The  reverse  is 
also  true.  As  they  work  on  the  development  of  a  theory  under- 
lying future  planning,  they  are  able  to  translate  plans  more 
directly  into  practice. 

Secondary,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 

At  the  close  of  the  previous  biennium,  plans  were  made  for 
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amalgamating  secondary,  vocational,  and  adult  education  into 
one  structure.  At  the  opening  of  the  1956-58  biennium,  the 
reorganization  was  in  effect.  The  assistant  superintendent  for 
secondary,  vocational,  and  adult  education  is  assisted  by  a  cabi- 
net of  four  directors  whose  responsibilities  are  as  follows:  (1) 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  (2)  vocational  education,  (3) 
instructional  services,  and    (4)  adult  education. 

The  director  of  junior  and  senior  high  schools  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  operation  of  such  schools.  He  is  in  constant 
contact  with  the  principals  of  the  schools  who,  in  turn,  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  teachers  and  pupils.  He  is  responsible  for 
administering  the  program  and  for  research  and  development 
of  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  His  responsibilities  include 
the  selection  and  assignments  of  teachers,  planning  for  new 
school  buildings,  allotting  equipment  and  supplies,  making  ad- 
ministrative decisions  already  covered  by  rules  and  regulations, 
and  making  recommendations  to  the  assistant  superintendent 
as  to  what  rules,  regulations,  or  procedures  are  applicable  when 
new  and  unusual  problems  arise. 

The  director  of  vocational  education  is  in  direct  charge  of 
the  two  vocational-technical  high  schools  and  the  general  voca- 
tional schools.  During  the  biennium,  he  was  also  responsible 
for  the  shop  center  and  occupational  classes.  In  June,  1958, 
plans  were  firmed  for  organizing  programs  for  young  adolescents 
who  are  slower  to  learn  than  average.  Under  this  plan,  the  shop 
center  and  occupational  classes  are  to  be  discontinued.  The 
plan  sets  up  a  Basic  Curriculum  modeled  to  a  great  extent  on 
experimental  prograins  tested  in  the  1956-58  biennium  in  two 
of  the  junior  high  schools.  Program  and  facilities  for  very  slow 
learning  adolescents  are  to  be  known  as  Special  Curriculum. 
The  general  philosophy  arising  from  the  practical  side  of  the 
situation  is  that  children  who  are  slow  learning  are  not  neces- 
sarily more  adept  vocationally  than  they  are  academically.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  reorganization  is  to  be  in  effect  in  Sep- 
tember, 1958.  The  reorganization  is  intended  to  place  in  voca- 
tional programs  children  who  have  vocational  capacities. 

The  director  of  vocational  education  is  also  in  charge  of  the 
supervisors  of  trade  and  business  education,  industrial  arts, 
and  home  economics.  These  have  been  traditionally  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  vocational  education,  an  effect  of  federal  sup- 
port of  vocational  programs  at  state  and  local  levels. 

The  director  of   instructional   services   in   general   education 
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works  with  the  team  of  supervisors  and  specialists  in  general 
education  in  the  secondary-vocational  schools.  These  super- 
visors and  specialists  cover  the  fields  of  English,  geography, 
mathematics,  science,  history,  and  foreign  languages. 

The  director  of  adult  education  is  in  administrative  charge  of 
adult  schools  and  programs.  Thus,  the  major  part  of  his  respon- 
sibility is  associated  with  the  evening  school  program.  In  this 
program  he  has  an  administrative  relationship  with  principals 
and  vice-principals  of  night  school  programs  who,  in  turn,  are 
responsible  for  the  teachers. 

In  addition,  the  director  of  adult  education  is  administratively 
responsible  for  the  junior  college.  He  works  with  the  dean  of 
the  junior  college  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  pro- 
grams for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  the  junior  col- 
lege. The  director  of  adult  education  is  also  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  programs  for  veterans. 

An  interesting  and  effective  professional  relationship  exists 
among  the  assistant  superintendent  and  the  four  directors.  The 
director  of  vocational  education  works  with  the  director  of  in- 
structional services  in  the  general  supervision  of  programs  for 
all  pupils  beyond  the  elementary  school  age.  He  works  with 
the  director  of  junior  high  schools  in  the  administration  of  the 
comprehensive  junior  high  schools.  His  responsibilities  for  in- 
dustrial arts  and  home  economics  are  coordinate  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  director  of  instructional  services  for  the  gen- 
eral education  program  regardless  of  the  kind  of  school  in  which 
the  programs  may  be  offered.  The  director  of  adult  education 
calls  upon  the  director  of  instructional  services  and  the  director 
of  vocational  education  for  assistance  in  curricular  problems 
and  programs  related  to  adidt  education.  Adult  education 
must  coordinate  with  junior  and  senior  high  schools  and  voca- 
tional education  in  that  the  facilities  used  by  the  adult  pro- 
gram in  the  evening  school  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  the 
other  programs  in  the  day  schools.  The  director  of  vocational 
education  advises  the  director  of  adult  education  on  supplies, 
equipment,  personnel,  and  programs  in  the  night  school  which 
are  vocational  and  technical  in  nature.  The  assistant  super- 
intendent and  four  directors  meet  regularly  and  operate  as  a 
team.  Like  the  elementary  administrative  and  supervisory 
team  they  are  housed  in  the  central  office  and  have  constant 
communication,  one  with  another,  as  problems  arise  and  as  new 
proposals  are  received. 
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Special  Education 

Certain  administrative,  supervisory,  and  instructional  func- 
tions are  coordinated  through  the  deputy  superintendent,  the 
assistant  superintendent  for  elementally  education  and  the  assist- 
ant superintendent  for  secondary-vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion working  as  a  team  of  three.  Special  education  is  one  of 
the  areas  which  operates  in  this  way.  When  the  special  educa- 
tion problems  are  curricular  and  administrative  and  relate  to 
pupils  in  elementary  school  programs,  the  director  of  special 
education  looks  to  the  assistant  superintendent  for  elementary 
education  as  his  administrative  head.  When  comparable  prob- 
lems arise  in  schools  other  than  the  elementary  schools  he  looks 
to  the  assistant  superintendent  for  secondary,  vocational,  and 
adult  education  for  administrative  leadership.  In  addition, 
aspects  of  special  education  having  to  do  with  budget,  finance, 
and  personnel  coordinate  through  the  deputy  superintendent. 
In  this  way,  the  director  of  special  education  and  his  division 
operate  within  that  administrative  framework  best  suited  to 
whatever  the  problem  or  procedure  at  hand  may  be.  The 
director  of  special  education  has  specific  responsibility  for  such 
special  schools  as  the  schools  for  children  with  handicapping 
conditions,  the  schools  for  trainable  children,  and  the  day-camp 
schools.  For  these  schools  he  is  the  direct  administrative  head. 
In  regard  to  programs  operated  in  other  schools,  such  as  oppor- 
tunity classes,  basic  curriculum,  and  special  curriculum  at  the 
junior  high  school  level,  his  responsibility  is  chiefly  supervisory 
and  advisory.  His  relationship  to  the  teachers  in  these  j^rograms 
is  comparable  to  that  of  the  supervisor  in  the  other  fields. 

Services 

The  Divisions  of  Art  Education,  Music  Education,  and  Physi- 
cal Education  have  the  same  leadership  triad  as  Special  Educa- 
tion. They  work  with  the  assistant  superintendent  for  elemen- 
tary education  in  programs  at  the  elementary  level  and  with 
the  assistant  superintendent  for  secondary,  vocational,  and  adult 
education  at  the  post-elementary  level.  In  addition  their  gen- 
eral problems  of  budget,  finance,  and  staffing  are  coordinated 
through  the  deputy  superintendent. 

The  School  Library  Department,  the  Division  of  Audio-Visual 
Education,  and  the  Safety  Education  Division  operate  on  the 
same  general  principle  in  the  total  overall  organization.  All 
of  the  divisions  of  triple  responsibility  above  are  closely  asso- 
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dated  with  the  content  of  the  educational  program. 

Three  additional  divisions,  more  specifically  related  to  pupil 
personnel  services,  have  the  same  triple  responsibility.  They 
are  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Testing,  the  Division  of  Guid- 
ance and  Placement,  and  the  Division  of  Special  Services  for 
Pupils.  They  have  to  do  with  the  placement  of  pupils  in  vari- 
ous programs  and  their  adjustment  to  these  programs  and  to 
the  world  of  work. 

The  central  body  of  the  organization  chart  shows  four  gen- 
eral service  bureaus  and  divisions  which  operate  more  directly 
under  the  administrative  leadership  of  the  deputy  superin- 
tendent. These  are  the  Division  of  Staff  Personnel  Services, 
the  Bureau  of  Publications,  the  Radio  and  Television  Division, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Research.  Of  course,  these  serve  the  total 
school  system,  but  in  matters  of  budget  and  personnel  they 
operate  through  the  deputy  superintendent.  It  may  be  well  to 
point  out  here  that  these  groups  work  with  all  the  other  groups. 
They  may  be  called  to  provide  resource  help  at  any  time.  This 
is  not  unique  with  these  four,  however,  since  any  group,  divi- 
sion, or  bureau  typically  calls  upon  any  other  whenever  it  feels 
that  the  other  can  be  of  assistance  in  a  given  problem. 

Business  Management 

The  complex  business  functions  associated  with  the  operation 
of  the  school  system  are  the  responsibility  of  the  assistant  super- 
intendent for  business  management.  Three  major  functions 
are  identified.  The  Division  of  Maintenance  and  Operation 
is  responsible  for  two  major  asjoects:  the  maintenance  function 
referring  to  keeping  properties  and  grounds  in  a  reasonable 
state  of  repair;  and  operation,  to  cleaning,  heating,  and  light- 
ing buildings  and  the  day-to-day,  season-to-season  care  of 
grounds.  There  is  a  general  superintendent  of  buildings  and 
grounds  in  charge  of  maintenance  and  operation  activities.  A 
staff  of  engineers  and  inspectors  assume  field  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  program.  They  are  assigned  as  teams  to  the 
schools  in  various  areas  of  the  city.  It  is  their  responsibility 
to  see  that  custodians,  engineers,  and  maids  perform  the  neces- 
sary school  housekeeping  chores. 

The  Division  of  Supplies  and  Equipment  is  headed  by  a  direc- 
tor. He  is  assisted  by  supervisors  in  securing  supplies  and 
equipment.  The  staff  works  through  the  various  assistant  super- 
intendents in  the  development  of  the  specifications  of  the  sup- 
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plies  and  equipment  needed  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
instructional  program.  Major  purchases  include  school  furni- 
ture, textbooks,  library  books,  equipment  for  laboratories  and 
shops,  business  machines,  equipment  used  in  physical  education 
and  art  education,  cleaning  supplies,  and  the  multitude  of  arti- 
cles necessary  to  keep  the  schools  and  school  system  operating. 
The  Division  is  also  responsible  for  letting  contracts  for  print- 
ing. 

The  Business  Administration  Division  includes  an  office  of 
accounting  and  distribution  which  has  electronic  equipment 
capable  of  using  punched  cards.  It  serves  additional  functions, 
making  the  services  of  its  personnel  and  machines  available 
particularly  to  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Educational  Test- 
ing for  the  handling  of  mass  statistical  information  related  to 
pupils.  The  school  system  has  operated  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  having  all  electronic  equipment  in  one  place  rather 
than  having  it  dispersed  in  various  offices.  Over  the  years,  the 
supervisor  of  school  accounting  and  his  staff  have  worked  with 
the  assistant  superintendent  for  business  management  in  ironing 
out  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  workloads  during  the  year.  Con- 
sequently, a  rather  uniform  workload,  month  by  month,  has 
been  laid  out  involving  accounting  and  distribution  of  supplies 
and  equipment,  child  population  studies,  and  the  analysis  of 
pupils'  test  results,  as  well  as  certain  smaller  tasks  done  on  call. 

The  Division  of  School  Cafeterias  also  operates  under  the 
direction  of  the  assistant  superintendent  for  business  manage- 
ment. The  school  lunch  program  represents  a  large  business 
within  the  framework  of  the  school  system.  School  cafeterias 
are  financially  self-supporting,  i.e.,  they  must  earn  enough  be- 
yond the  Federal  subsidy  through  the  sale  of  food  to  pay  for 
the  food  and  food  service,  including  the  wages  and  salaries  of 
personnel  engaged  in  school  cafeterias.  The  school  lunch  pro- 
gram itself  is  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  children,  for 
they  learn  the  selection  of  proper  foods  and  manners  related 
to  eating  in  public. 

School  Facilities 

The  assistant  superintendent  for  school  facilities  is  in  charge 
of  the  Division  responsible  for  the  planning  of  the  new  school 
building  and  site  program.  Recommendations  for  general  over- 
all planning  of  the  school  facilities  program  rests  in  a  School 
Plant  Planning  Committee.     The  personnel  of  the  committee 
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are  the  Board  of  Superintendents  (i.e.,  the  superintendent,  the 
deputy  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendents)  and  the 
director  of  research.  This  body  determines  site  location,  tim- 
ing of  building,  and  size  of  building  after  studying  reports  of 
jDopulation  and  related  data  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
search. Once  a  decision  has  been  made,  the  Division  of  School 
Facilities  then  proceeds  to  carry  through  the  necessary  steps  to 
secure  a  site.  Such  steps  frequently  involve  the  passage  of  con- 
demnation ordinances  by  the  City  Council.  In  a  few  instances 
where  only  one  property  owner  is  involved,  direct  negotiation 
is  used.  Such  negotiation,  however,  is  a  function  of  the  Real 
Estate  Office  of  the  City  rather  than  a  division  within  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Throughout  the  whole  school  facilities  program,  the  Division 
of  School  Facilities  is  advisory  rather  than  operating  or  directly 
supervising.  When  a  site  has  been  secured  and  the  size  of  the 
school  building  has  been  determined,  the  Division  works  with 
the  assistant  superintendent  of  the  level  involved.  The  assist- 
ant superintendent  appoints  a  committee  to  advise  the  school 
facilities  personnel  and  the  architect  through  establishing  the 
purposes  and  general  educational  design  of  the  program  to  be 
offered  within  the  projected  school.  On  the  basis  of  such  in- 
formation, the  architect  proceeds  with  the  planning,  working 
closely  with  the  Division  of  School  Facilities'  personnel  who 
help  to  translate  the  educational  program  into  concrete  and 
steel  and  related  building  materials. 

School  sites  are  secured  by  the  Real  Estate  Office  of  the  City. 
Plans  are  prepared  by  architects  appointed  by  the  architectural 
commissions.  Specifications  are  prepared  and  bids  received  by 
the  Board  of  Estimates  on  the  recommendations  of  the  School 
Board.  The  Board  of  Estimates  awards  contracts.  As  building 
proceeds,  the  inspection  of  construction  is  a  responsibility  of 
the  city  construction  bureau.  Final  title  rests  in  the  Mayor  and 
City  Council.  Consequently,  the  function  of  the  Division  of 
School  Facilities  is  to  make  sure  that  the  final  product,  namely 
the  school  site  and  building,  is  suitable  for  educational  use. 
The  personnel  of  the  Division  of  School  Facilities  are  the  watch- 
dogs of  quality  and  suitability.  They  guide  the  school  building 
program  through  some  forty  essential  steps,  from  the  first  deter- 
mination of  the  possible  need  of  a  school  building  to  the  final 
entry  of  pupils  into  the  building.  As  a  team,  they  represent  a 
solid  framework  of  the  skills  needed  for  proper  development  of 
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school  facilities.  They  include  backgrounds  in  teaching  and 
engineering  in  its  many  phases,  such  as  structural,  mechanical, 
and  electrical,  knowledge  of  materials  and  modern  methods  of 
construction  and  of  legal  procedures,  and  the  human  relations 
and  public  relations  aspects  of  the  school  building  program. 

Staff  Services 

The  assistant  superintendent  for  staff  services  is  responsible 
for  recording  the  actions  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  which 
meets  weekly,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Superintendents, 
which  meets  monthly,  and  for  official  circulars  which  are  sent 
weekly  to  the  schools  and  central  offices.  It  is  his  responsibility 
to  coordinate  the  use  of  school  facilities  by  community  groups. 
For  example,  his  office  was  responsible  for  granting  601  per- 
mits during  the  twelve-month  period  beginning  September  1, 
1956.    In  addition,  he  meets  with  various  community  groups. 

Again,  it  should  be  stressed  that  the  organization  chart  ^  is 
more  in  the  form  of  a  line  and  staflE  chart  than  of  an  operational 
diagram.  The  solid  lines  show  the  administrative  relationship. 
They  indicate  where  a  division  looks  for  its  leadership  and 
budget  requirements  of  personnel,  supplies,  and  equipment. 
The  dotted  lines  go  from  every  box  in  the  chart  to  every  other 
box  to  indicate  that  at  appropriate  times  the  various  gi'oups 
work  together  on  problems  in  which  they  have  special  skills. 

The  School  System  in  Operation 

The  chart  ^  shows  the  organization  of  the  Baltimore  City 
Public  Schools  in  terms  of  its  administrative  relationships 
chiefly.  As  the  school  system  operates,  it  tends  to  develop  regu- 
larized working  arrangements  and  groups  which  are  not  always 
of  the  line-and-staflf  natine.  The  line-and-staff  chart  was  bor- 
rowed originally  from  the  armed  services  and  industry.  When 
school  administration  was  a  beginning  science,  it  was  the  major 
model  available  for  meeting  the  administrative  and  supervisory 
needs  of  the  school  system.  However,  further  study— a  great 
deal  of  which  has  been  sponsored  by  educators— has  led  to  more 
democratic  relationships,  i.e.,  democratic  in  terms  of  respecting 
the  ideas  of  individuals;  of  believing  that  an  idea  can  be  de- 
veloped better  by  a  group  of  trained  persons  working  together 
than  it  can  by  any  one  of  them  alone;   and  of  believing  that 
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the  more  those  people  who  are  to  be  involved  in  action  are 
engaged  in  the  discussions  o£  theory  and  the  development  of 
practice,  the  more  they  are  likely  to  translate  good  theory  into 
good  practice. 

The  committee  and  group  structure  for  the  operation  of  the 
schools  is  an  intricate  yet  fluid  one.  Certain  committees  oper- 
ate over  a  long  period  of  time  because  there  are  always  prob- 
lems in  such  fields  as  mathematics,  science,  and  human  rela- 
tionships. Other  committees  serve  a  specific  function,  carry  out 
their  task  and  then  are  disbanded.  Thus,  committees  and 
groups  may  be  classified  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  continuity 
they  experience  from  permanent  to  ad  hoc.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes is  a  whole  continuum  of  committees  varying  in  length 
and  stability.  Some  committees  may  be  the  saine  in  title  over 
the  years  but  will  adjust  their  areas  of  study  and  discussion  to 
the  current  problems  in  a  broader  field  at  a  given  time. 

The  committees  and  groups  may  also  be  classified  in  terms 
of  the  appointing,  nominating,  or  electing  person  or  body.  In 
this  sense,  the  majority  of  committees  may  be  classified  as  hav- 
ing their  centers  in  (1)  the  superintendent  and  deputy  superin- 
tendent, (2)  the  assistant  superintendent  for  elementary  edu- 
cation, (3)  the  assistant  superintendent  for  secondary,  voca- 
tional, and  adult  education,  (4)  the  schools,  and  (5)  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  officers  not  mentioned  above. 

Groups  may  also  be  classified,  according  to  the  intimacy  of 
their  relationship  with  the  school  system  itself,  as  internal  or 
external.  Internal  committees  have  a  direct  responsibility  for 
recommendations  affecting  the  internal  operation  of  the  school 
system.  The  responsibility  of  an  external  committee  varies 
froin  being  advisory  to  the  superintendent  to  being  completely 
independent  and  making  recommendations  which  may  or  may 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  or  the 
administrative  or  supervisory  personnel  involved.  Since  the 
major  and  most  useful  method  of  classification  appears  to  be 
in  terms  of  the  focus  of  the  person  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  function,  the  various  means  of  operation 
are  described  under  this  chief  classification  below. 

Directly  related  to  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants  are 
the  Administrative  Council,  the  Coordinating  Council  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Organizations,  the  Staff  Advisory  Council,  the  Com- 
mittee on  School  Civil  Defense,  and  certain  ad  hoc  committees. 

The  Administrative  Council  meets  monthly  during  the  school 
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year.  It  is  attended  by  the  principals,  the  superintendent, 
deputy  and  assistant  superintendents,  the  directors  of  various 
divisions,  and  supervisors.  According  to  the  announced  agenda 
of  the  Council,  other  persons  who  will  be  involved  in  com- 
munication and  action  are  invited  from  time  to  time  to  attend 
the  Council.  The  major  purpose  of  the  Administrative  Council 
is  to  secure  coordinated  understanding  of  all  administrative 
and  supervisory  staff  members  on  problems  and  procedures 
which  are  of  system-wide  significance.  The  firming  up  of  old 
programs  and  procedures,  the  initiation  of  new  programs  and 
procedures  are  cleared  through  this  device,  which  involves  face- 
to-face  and  oral  contact.  Normally  such  contact  is,  of  course, 
backed  up  by  direct  statements  in  writing. 

The  Staff  Advisory  Council  is  elected  by  staff  members  at 
various  levels,  both  from  personnel  in  the  schools  and  in  the 
central  office.  A  representative  group  of  some  twenty-five  per- 
sons meets  with  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  on  a 
regular  basis.  They  bring  to  him  problems  and  suggestions 
directly  from  the  field.  In  this  way,  it  is  possible  for  the  super- 
intendent to  be  close  not  only  to  statements  about  what  is  going 
on  but  to  meet  with  people  who  themselves  are  dealing  with 
the  problems.  Thus,  the  Staff  Advisory  Council  supplements, 
without  replacing,  the  normal  service  and  administrative  rela- 
tionships within  the  school  system.  Members  of  the  Staff  Ad- 
visory Council  have  the  responsibility  only  for  ideas.  The 
actual  implementation  of  an  idea  is  channeled  by  the  superin- 
tendent through  regular  methods.  He  also  presents  certain 
problems  to  the  Staff  Advisory  Council  to  get  firsthand  opinions 
or  reactions  to  proposals  for  changes. 

Contact  of  the  school  system  with  the  Coordinating  Council 
of  Parent-Teacher  Organizations  is  made  through  the  superin- 
tendent's office.  Responsibility  for  the  contact  is  assumed  by 
the  deputy  superintendent  aided  by  the  administrative  assist- 
ant. Consequently,  it  is  possible  for  the  parent-teacher  associ- 
ations and  the  administration  of  the  schools  to  work  closely 
together  on  a  generalized  city-wide  basis.  The  working  rela- 
tionship does  not  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  parent- 
teacher  associations  and  their  coordinating  covuicil  in  carrying 
out  what  they  consider  to  be  the  needs  of  the  school  system. 
At  any  time  when  the  Coordinating  Council  wishes,  of  course, 
it  exercises  the  right  to  send  its  representatives  to  School  Board 
meetings,  to  present  facts,  and  to  give  its  support  one  way  or 
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another  to  various  proposals,  whether  these  be  local  in  origin 
or  related  to  State  educational  policy. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  consists  of  the  superintendent, 
deputy  superintendent,  and  assistant  superintendents.  The 
group  meets  regularly  every  Wednesday  throughout  the  calen- 
dar year.  Every  problem  and  every  administrative  policy  is 
discussed  and  clears  through  the  group.  This  is  a  procedure  of 
long  standing. 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  Superintendents  meets  once  a 
month  during  the  year.  It  includes  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  and  the  directors  of  the  various  divisions 
and  bureaus  previously  noted.  In  general,  its  purpose  is  to 
advise  the  Board  of  Superintendents  on  procedures  and  pro- 
grams. It  is  a  clearing  house  where  the  central  core  of  those 
with  administrative  responsibility  share  ideas  so  that  school 
system  policy  may  operate  on  a  coordinated  basis.  For  example, 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  Superintendents  will  hear  from  time 
to  time  what  various  committees  and  groups  in  the  school  sys- 
tem are  doing.  They  review  teacher  selection  procedures  and 
teacher  qualifications.  They  discuss  common  problems  related 
to  procedures  in  evaluating  teacher  competence  and  the  budget- 
ary needs  for  supplies,  equipment,  and  positions. 

Also  focusing  in  the  superintendent  and  his  stafE  are  a  num- 
ber of  additional  committees,  some  of  which  are  ad  Iwc  in  na- 
ture. A  school  Civil  Defense  Committee  serves  as  the  contact 
with  the  Civil  Defense  authorities  of  the  City.  This  group 
makes  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in 
regard  to  civil  defense  procedures  in  the  schools.  During  the 
biennium  1956-58,  for  example,  the  School  Civil  Defense  Com- 
mittee worked  with  the  Civil  Defense  Authority  in  establishing 
a  method  for  determining  the  wishes  of  parents  in  case  an  evac- 
uation of  the  City  should  be  necessary.  The  committee  also 
served  to  coordinate  the  placing  of  emergency  equipment  and 
rations  in  the  school  buildings  of  the  public  schools  of  the  City. 

During  the  1956-58  biennium,  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
called  upon  a  special  committee  to  make  a  study  of  pupil  be- 
havior. The  committee  was  an  outgrowth  of  a  suggestion  aris- 
ing in  the  Staff  Advisory  Council,  channeled  by  the  superin- 
tendent through  the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  the  special 
committee.  During  the  biennium,  the  committee  of  six  re- 
ported to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Superintendents.  As  a 
result  of  the  discussion,  eight  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
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and  Superintendents  who  had  administrative  and  supervisory 
responsibility  in  the  schools  were  added  to  the  committee. 

A  Committee  on  Leadership  was  also  instituted  in  a  com- 
parable manner.  The  committee  was  suggested  by  the  Central 
Professional  Development  Committee  described  belo-w.  The 
superintendent  named  a  committee  to  investigate  the  needs  of 
the  leaders  in  the  professional  activities  of  the  school  svstem 
and  to  take  appropriate  action.  The  committee  "was  appointed 
just  before  the  end  of  the  biennium. 

Still  another  committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents was  the  Committee  on  Communications.  Its  purpose 
was  to  study  the  communication  of  ideas  as  they  pass  from 
the  central  office  to  the  schools,  and  from  the  schools  to  the 
central  office.  During  the  biennium,  some  of  its  findings  were 
implemented.  One  of  these  was  the  development  and  publica- 
tion of  an  Administrative  Handbook,  a  loose-leaf  document 
which  describes  standard  procedures  for  implementing  School 
Board  rules  and  regulations.  Another  recommendation  of  the 
committee  was  a  simple  one  of  having  circulars  to  the  schools 
which  require  immediate  attention  printed  on  a  different  col- 
ored paper  than  used  for  those  less  urgent. 

Elementary  education.  The  assistant  superintendent  and  di- 
rector of  elementary  education  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  a  fam- 
ily of  committees  -with  special  responsibility  in  the  elementary 
division.  These  individuals  along  "^\'ith  the  five  area  directors 
constitute  a  core  of  persons  "who  give  a  first  look  at  new  or  re- 
vised proposals  or  firm  up  action  related  to  rules  and  regu- 
lations. 

An  Advisorv  Committee  of  Elementary  Principals  meets 
monthlv  during  the  school  year  with  the  assistant  superintend- 
ent for  elementary  education.  The  gi'oup  consists  of  represen- 
tative principals  and  supervisors,  the  area  directors,  the  director 
of  elementary  education,  and  the  assistant  superintendent.  The 
group  advises  the  assistant  superintendent  concerning  the  needs 
of  the  elementary  division,  reacts  to  existing  policies,  discussing 
emerging  problems  and  the  welfare  of  the  elementary  schools. 
They  plan  opportunities  for  the  professional  growth  of  prin- 
cipals and  vice-principals,  and  for  Divisional  Conferences,  Sum- 
mer Institutes,  and  comparable  professional  activities.  They 
review  policies  and  procedures  of  the  various  special  depart- 
ments which  serve  the  elementary  division. 

The  various  directors  and  heads  of  divisions,   bureaus,   and 
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offices  working  with  elementary  education  meet  bimonthly  with 
the  assistant  superintendent  for  elementary  education  and  the 
area  directors  to  coordinate  various  aspects  of  elementary  school 
operations.  Topics  have  included  business  procedures,  pro- 
grams in  art  and  music  education,  child  accounting  procedures, 
special  education,  problems  related  to  the  elementary  principal- 
ship,  the  reduction  of  mimeographed  materials  issued  sepa- 
rately by  divisions  and  departments  in  the  central  office,  meth- 
ods used  in  determining  priority  in  school  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance, proposed  publications,  keeping  payrolls  for  personnel 
who  serve  more  than  one  school,  and  safeguarding  the  time  of 
teachers,  resource  teachers  and  specialists.  In  general,  the  com- 
mittee deals  with  problems  encountered  by  the  directors  in  the 
work  of  their  divisions  with  the  elementary  schools  and  with 
problems  of  elementary  schools  with  the  various  other  divisions. 

Another  major  and  continuous  committee  working  in  the 
Elementary  Division  is  the  Elementary  Professional  Develop- 
ment Committee,  which  stimulates  professional  growth  among 
staff  members  of  the  division.  This  committee  receives  sug- 
gestions concerning  workshops  and  the  need  for  various  types 
of  improvement  in  any  of  the  teaching  areas  and  makes  recom- 
mendations concerning  workshops  to  the  assistant  superintend- 
ent. Related  to  the  Elementary  Professional  Development  Com- 
mittee is  the  Committee  on  Planning.  This  committee  is  re- 
sponsible for  staffing  and  arranging  workshops  approved  by  the 
Elementary  and  Central  Professional  Development  Committees. 
The  committee  meets  five  times  during  the  year  and  is  recruited 
from  elementary  school  faculties  and  the  supervisory  staff. 

Certain  other  committees  serve  specialized  functions  in  the 
Elementary  Division.  An  Audio-Visual  Committee  reviews  ma- 
terials, decides  upon  their  suitability  for  purchase,  and  makes 
recommendations  concerning  their  distribution.  A  Committee 
on  Radio  and  Television  coordinates  the  programs  offered  by 
the  local  stations  for  the  Elementary  Division.  An  Advisory 
Committee  operates  to  coordinate  planning  for  reading  services 
needed  throughout  the  system. 

A  Committee  on  Record  Keeping  in  the  Elementary  Division 
was  established  during  the  year.  Its  purpose  was  to  determine 
the  kinds  of  records  to  be  kept  from  day  to  day  by  a  teacher 
in  order  that  a  complete  compilation  of  information  for  parent 
conferences,  report  cards,  and  cumulative  records  might  be 
available.     It  also  was  to  compile  the  information  into  a  bulle- 
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tin  for  the  use  of  teachers. 

Eight  elementary  book  selection  committees  are  operated  by 
the  Elementary  Division  on  a  continuing  basis.  They  examine 
all  books  sent  by  the  various  publishing  houses.  In  listing 
books  for  the  elementary  book  catalogues,  they  apply  standards 
developed  in  Criteria  and  Procedures  for  Selecting  Books.-  The 
eight  book  categories  are:  kindergarten,  arithmetic,  language 
arts,  music,  social  studies,  health,  teachers'  references,  and  spe- 
cial education. 

An  Elementary  School  Safety  Advisory  Committee  was  formed 
with  the  Department  of  Safety  Education  to  serve  the  following 
functions:  (1)  reviewing  safety  problems  common  to  several 
schools  and  suggesting  activities  for  improvement;  (2)  studying 
Baltimore  City  school  accident  facts  for  curriculum  implica- 
tions; (3)  revising  handbooks  on  pupil  safety  councils  and  pa- 
trols; (4)  reviewing  resource  material  on  safety  and  suggesting 
more  effective  opportunities  for  its  use;  (5)  indicating  needs  for 
special  emphasis  in  integrating  television  and  radio  programs 
with  lesson  units;  and  (6)  acting  as  resource  people  for  regional 
groups  interested  in  the  development  of  pupils'  councils  and 
safety  patrols. 

Secondary,  vocational,  and  adult  education.  The  assistant 
superintendent  for  secondary,  vocational  and  adidt  education 
is  another  focal  point  for  committee  and  group  activities.  The 
assistant  superintendent  and  the  four  related  directors  of  junior 
and  senior  high  schools,  vocational  education,  instructional 
services,  and  adidt  education  constitute  the  Secondary,  Voca- 
tional and  Adult  (SVA)  Committee,  which  meets  constantly 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  the  task  of  this  committee  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  overall  structure  and  development  of  secondary, 
vocational,  and  adidt  schools  and  to  coordinate  the  programs 
of  each  of  these  with  the  other,  with  the  Elementary  Division 
and  with  certain  groups  outside  the  school  system.  The  SVA 
Committee  serves  a  purpose  comparable  to  that  of  the  assistant 
superintendent  and  directors  in  the  elementary  division.  Gen- 
erally, it  inay  be  considered  the  strategy  board  for  post-elemen- 
tary education. 

The  curriculum  areas  in  the  junior  high,  senior  high,  and 
vocational  programs  received  specific  attention  during  the  1956- 
58  biennium.     A  committee  on  junior  high  school  curricidum 
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design  continued  the  work  begun  in  previous  years.  It  had  a 
particularly  heavy  responsibility  in  the  latter  part  of  the  bien- 
nium,  advising  on  programs  for  basic  and  special  curricula  in 
the  junior  high  schools.  A  Junior  High  School  Scope  and 
Sequence  Committee  also  continued  its  work  during  the  bien- 
nium.  Its  major  task  was  drawing  together  the  gains  made 
in  the  preceding  two  years  and  attempting  to  formulate  firmer 
written  procedures  and  descriptions  of  progiams  in  the  junior 
high  school. 

The  Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Committee  operated 
throughout  the  biennium  with  a  changing  personnel.  Its  work 
began  chiefly  with  the  principals.  The  directors  of  various 
related  areas  joined  the  group.  Heads  of  curricular  areas  and 
service  groups  described  existing  programs,  known  practice 
elsewhere,  and  needs  for  revision.  Then  it  became  evident 
that  senior  high  faculties  should  be  involved.  The  reconsti- 
tuted committee  added  a  representative  from  each  senior  high 
school  faculty.  Thus,  the  contact  of  each  school  was  effected 
through  two  persons,  namely  the  principal  and  the  teacher  rep- 
resentative. The  faculty  representatives  were  chosen  to  cover 
a  variety  of  subject  fields.  At  all  times  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent was  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  committee.  At  the 
end  of  the  biennium,  the  committee  was  in  the  process  of  pre- 
paring a  report.  It  has  made  recommendations  for  changes 
which  have  been  accepted.  Its  report  will  be  broad  in  scope 
and  deep  in  understanding  for  the  future,  even  as  its  action 
has  created  desired  changes.  These  changes  have  been,  and 
will  be,  made  with  the  understanding  of  school  faculties,  since 
teachers  have  had  a  part  in  them. 

Several  other  secondary,  vocational,  and  adult  committees 
were  also  operative.  Their  titles  are  descriptive:  Book  Catalog, 
New  Calverton  Junior  High  Facilities  Related  to  Program,  Con- 
tests and  Awards,  SVA  Divisional  Conference  Planning,  Design 
of  the  Junior  High  Curriculum,  Secondary  Professional  De- 
velopment, Schedule  Making,  Secondary  School  Facilities,  Inde- 
pendent Study  (home-study  material  to  aid  pupils  and  to  help 
teachers  teach  pupils  how  to  study),  Secondary-Vocational  Test- 
ing, Interscholastic  Athletics  for  Senior  High  Boys,  Driver  Edu- 
cation, Book  Selection,  Creative  Writing,  Enrichment  and  Ac- 
celeration in  Junior  High  School  English,  Secondary  Language 
Arts  Curriculum  Guide  (six  sub-committees:  listening,  litera- 
ture, reading,   speaking,   study  skills,   and  writing).   Geography 
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Book  Selection,  Advisory  Council  on  Senior  High  School  His- 
tory, Junior  High  History  Textbook  Selection,  United  States 
History,  Book  Selection  for  Senior  High  Mathematics,  Mathe- 
matics Council  in  the  Senior  High  Schools,  Book  Selection  in 
the  Junior  High  Schools,  Science  Advisory  Council,  Junior  High 
School  Science  Book  Selection,  Revision  oi  Eighth-grade  Course 
of  Study  in  Science,  Physics  Committee,  Science  Resource  Com- 
mittee, Social  Studies  in  Grade  Seven,  Social  Studies— Modern 
Problems  Course  of  Study,  Home  Economics  Curriculum,  Home 
Economics  Book  Selection,  Vocational  Professional  Development 
Committee,  Adult  Personnel  Advisory,  Principals'  Committee 
on  Parent  Education,  Adult  Education  Supervisors. 

Acknow^ledgement  must  be  made  also  of  the  many  commer- 
cial and  business  leaders  of  the  City  who  served  on  the  trade- 
advisory  committees.  These  committees  have  served  the  voca- 
tional programs  for  years,  relating  the  needs  of  the  field  to  the 
processes  of  education. 

School  Centered  Committees  and  Groups 

Within  the  schools,  the  students  have  certain  organizations 
which  become  more  prevalent  and  lifelike  as  children  grow 
older.  Classes  in  themselves,  of  course,  constitute  groups  and, 
frequently,  within  classes  small  groups  are  in  operation.  The 
classes  may  be  organized  as  clubs  or  may  have  their  own  offi- 
cers. Smaller  groups  may  select  their  own  leaders  and  record- 
ers as  they  carry  out  group  study  of  certain  fields,  i.e.,  social 
studies.  A  class,  as  a  club  or  as  an  organization  in  its  own 
right,  is  the  primary  and  elemental  unit  basic  to  democratic 
operation.  Students  may  have  their  own  school  paper  and 
yearbook,  bringing  them  together  in  groups  and  in  organiza- 
tions. The  secondary-vocational  schools,  typically,  have  Student 
Councils  and  other  forms  of  student  participation  in  school 
government  of  some  kind.  Some  schools  have  Student  Courts. 
Arrangements  are  made  for  the  coordination  of  student  activi- 
ties through  the  city-wide  Assembly  of  Leaders  of  Student  Coun- 
cils. In  addition,  students  annually  operate  a  Youth  Council 
on  a  city-wide  basis,  meeting  in  the  City  Council  chambers. 
Back  of  this  lies  a  long  period  of  preparation  and  training  in 
the  democratic  and  legal  procedures  involved  in  operating  the 
City  as  a  social  entity. 

Parents  within  neighborhoods  also  have  their  school-related 
organizations,  such  as   Mothers  Clubs   and  Parent-Teacher  As- 
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sociations.  They  work,  typically,  with  the  faculty  through  the 
principal,  on  agreed  bases.  They  have  a  city-wide  effect  through 
the  Coordinating  Council  of  Parent-Teacher  Organizations 
mentioned  earlier. 

Each  school  is  an  organization  of  its  own,  with  its  principal 
designated  as  the  person  responsible  for  the  overall  operation 
of  the  school  as  a  unit  and  for  its  coordination  with  the  other 
units  of  the  school  system.  The  faculty  meets  as  a  committee- 
of-the-whole  and  in  sub-committees  to  meet  specific  problems. 
Within  the  larger  secondary  schools,  there  are  also  subject  mat- 
ter or  departmental  groupings,  the  departments  having  heads 
or  chairmen  who  perform  a  leadership  and  service  function  for 
teachers  in  their  specialized  fields.  At  the  secondary  level, 
supervisors  of  subject  matter  fields  hold  meetings  of  department 
heads.  Community,  state,  and  national  educational  philosophy 
and  practice  are  coordinated  with  school  needs,  made  part  of 
the  experience  of  the  schools,  and  transmitted  to  pupils. 

The  faculty  members  also  have  relationships  outside  the 
framework  of  the  school  system  itself.  They  voluntarily  belong 
to  such  organizations  as  the  Public  School  Teachers  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  The  principals 
have  an  association  of  their  own.  Teachers  also  belong  to  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers  Association,  the  National  Education 
Association  with  its  many  branches  and  affiliated  associations 
having  specialized  professional  functions.  Teachers  also  hold 
membership  in  professional  groups  in  subject  areas,  e.g..  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 

The  supervisory  staff  of  the  school  system  has  regular  meet- 
ings. The  supervisors  of  the  Elementary  Division  concentrate 
on  supervisory  problems  and  the  improvement  of  their  own 
techniques  in  service.  The  secondary,  vocational,  and  adult 
supervisors  meet  periodically  with  the  directors  of  instructional 
services  in  general  education,  secondary  schools,  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  adult  education.  In  their  meetings,  they  review 
programs  in  various  fields  so  that  each  subject  matter  super- 
visor knows  intimately  what  his  colleagues  in  other  fields  are 
doing.  The  supervisors  also  work  on  problems  common  to  all 
areas,  specifically  problems  related  to  pupils  and  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  pupils'  time  and  abilities.  Supervisors  of  the  pro- 
grams for  adults  meet  regularly  with  their  director  to  discuss 
the  educational  problems  of  adults,  and  programs  and  pro- 
cedures needed  to  handle  these  problems. 
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The  schools  in  each  of  the  five  areas  for  elementary  school 
administration  have  an  area  team  and  a  teachers'  committee. 
The  first  to  be  organized  was  the  area  team.  Each  area  team, 
coordinated  by  its  director,  includes  supervisors  and  specialists 
of  elementary  education  assigned  to  the  area  and  also  specialists 
in  the  fields  of  art,  music,  and  physical  education.  The  job  of 
this  team  is  to  coordinate  the  program  in  various  fields  and  in 
the  schools.  The  group  meets  from  time  to  time,  with  princi- 
pals within  the  area.  Occasionally,  area  meetings  of  teachers 
are  held. 

A  more  recent  device  has  been  the  building  up  of  area 
teachers'  committees.  These  committees  began  in  different  ways, 
but  in  the  main,  discuss  problems  common  to  teachers  within 
the  schools  of  the  area  and  report  their  findings  to  the  area 
director.  The  area  director  also  communicates  directly  with 
the  schools  of  the  area  through  principals,  supervisors,  and 
teachers  themselves,  and,  upon  invitation,  talks  to  parent- 
teacher  association  meetings.  The  directors,  in  turn,  share 
information  in  their  own  meetings  and  with  the  assistant  super- 
intendent for  elementary  education. 

Service  groups.  The  service  divisions  and  bureaus  of  the 
school  system  also  operate  groups  which  may  be  led  by  a  direc- 
tor, supervisor,  or  specialist.  Usually,  the  load  of  leadership 
is  divided  as  much  as  is  feasible.  Staff  meetings  are  particularly 
characteristic  of  such  groups  as  Special  Education,  Special  Serv- 
ices, Art  Education,  Music  Education,  Physical  Education  and 
Health,  Guidance,  Testing,  Research,  Publications,  Equipment 
and  Supplies,  Personnel,  Library  Service,  and  Cafeterias.  An 
Advisory  Committee  on  Publications,  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  advises  the  Bureau  of  Publications  in  regard 
to  the  Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education,  Staff  Newsletter,  and 
related  matters.  Committees  not  already  mentioned  are  the 
following:  Teacher  Recruitment,  School  Facilities,  Professional 
Development,  Library  Advisory,  Guidance  Advisory,  Physical 
Education  Advisory,  Curricular  Coordination— Grades  Kinder- 
garten through  Grade  14,  and  Safety  Education. 

The  Division  of  Special  Education  works  with  community 
groups  interested  in  children  with  handicapping  conditions. 
The  director  of  special  education  meets  with  groups  who  have 
special  interest  in  cerebral  palsy,  brain-damaged  children,  train- 
able children,  and  crippled  children. 
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Central  Professional  Development  Committee.  The  Central 
Professional  Development  Committee  was  organized  in  1946-47. 
In  1954-55,  the  committee  was  reorganized  to  secure  stronger 
representation  in  the  field.  Simultaneously,  the  number  of  cen- 
tral office  administrative  personnel  appointed  to  the  committee 
was  reduced.  The  purpose  of  the  Central  Professional  Devel- 
opment Committee  is  to  serve  as  an  executive  agent  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  It  legislates 
on  matters  of  inservice  developmental  policy  and  procedure 
within  a  framework  set  up  by  that  Board.  It  serves  to  clarify 
the  objectives  of  professional  development  activities  and  to  give 
whatever  assistance  it  can  to  strengthen  divisional  committees. 
The  various  divisional  professional  development  committees 
name  representatives,  usually  their  chairman  and  cochairman 
to  the  central  committee.  As  of  the  end  of  the  biennium,  rep- 
resentatives came  from  the  following  four  divisional  groups: 
Elementary,  Secondary-Vocational,  Adult,  and  Business.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  certain  ex-officio  members:  two  representatives 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  Directors  of  Personnel, 
Publications,  and  Research.  Activities  which  affect,  or  are  spon- 
sored and  operated  by,  only  one  division  are  planned  by  the 
jDrofessional  development  committee  of  that  division  with  the 
approval  of  its  assistant  superintendent.  Where  an  opportunity 
for  professional  development  cuts  across  divisional  lines,  the 
responsibility  then  rests  in  the  Central  Professional  Develop- 
ment Committee.  This  committee  sponsors  workshops  in  areas 
such  as  leadership,  Baltimore's  program  of  education,  interpret- 
ing the  educational  program  to  the  public,  and  industry,  busi- 
ness, labor  and  education.  The  Central  Professional  Develop- 
ment Committee  has  advisory  relationships  with  workshops  con- 
ducted by  such  divisions  as  Research,  Publications,  Guidance, 
Testing,  and  Special  Services.  In  some  cases,  the  Central  Pro- 
fessional Development  Committee  approves,  and  one  of  the 
divisional  committees  undertakes,  the  responsibility  for  staff- 
ing and  operating  a  workshop,  as,  for  example,  one  related  to 
child  growth  and  development  staffed  by  the  Elementary  Divi- 
sion and  a  workshop  on  community  studies  staffed  by  the  Sec- 
ondary Division.  The  Central  Professional  Development  Com- 
mittee owes  its  existence  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and 
is  directly  responsible  to  it  through  the  deputy  superintendent, 
who  is  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Central  Professional  Develop- 
ment Committee. 
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What  Does  It  Mean? 

As  can  be  seen,  the  relatively  simple  organization  chart  does 
not  adequately  describe  the  complex  way  in  which  people  are 
involved  in  the  internal  planning  of  the  school  system  and  car- 
rying out  policies  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  on  a 
practical  basis.  It  seems  appropriate  that  in  dealing  with  the 
adults  who  are  the  teachers,  supervisors,  administrative,  and 
service  personnel  of  the  school  system,  procedures  derived  from 
the  scientific  study  of  education  itself  should  be  used. 

Principles  of  Operation 

The  operation  of  the  school  system  is  based  on  a  number  of 
principles,  some  explicit  and  others  implicit.  An  attempt  is 
made  below  to  describe  these  principles. 

1.  Democratic  control.  The  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
represents  the  public  generally  and  is  the  trustee  of  the  school 
system  for  the  people.  The  Board  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
from  citizens  at  large.  The  Board  members  serve  a  term  of 
six  years.  They  may  be  removed  only  for  malfeasance  in 
office.  They  represent  the  link  by  which  the  schools  become 
the  institutions  of  all  the  people. 

2.  Administrative  law.  The  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
adopts  rules  and  regulations  for  the  operation  of  the  school 
system.  These  rules  and  regulations  are  controlled  in  the 
main  by  the  legal  provisions  of  State  law  regarding  education 
and  by  the  City  Charter.  The  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Board  are  quasi-legal  and  become  the  law  within  the  school 
system.  They  form  the  framework  within  which  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  staff  must  work.  If  a  situation  is  not  covered 
by  the  rules  and  regulations,  the  superintendent  may  take 
emergency  action  and  refer  the  matter  to  the  School  Board 
for  its  decision. 

3.  Interaction.  Individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  in  the 
school  system  work  as  a  well-integrated  team.  In  operation, 
teachers  and  other  personnel  from  more  than  one  school, 
from  more  than  one  department  or  division,  meet  frequently. 
A  number  of  advisory  groups  and  lay  groups  work  with  ad- 
ministrative personnel.  Efforts  are  made  to  familiarize  each 
employee  with  the  work  of  the  other  members  of  the  educa- 
tional team. 
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4.  Wise  use  of  responsibility.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  ad- 
ministrative head  of  a  school,  bureau,  or  division  is  respon- 
sible for  the  operation  of  a  unit;  the  superintendent,  for  the 
school  system.  In  practice,  this  responsibility  is  shared  among 
people  who  themselves  are  responsible.  Status  is  not  always 
a  reason  for  placing  a  person  on  a  committee.  The  person 
who  is  responsible  will  take  action  in  case  of  standard  pro- 
cedure or  of  emergency.  When  new  situations  arise  which 
require  thoughtful  consideration,  he  will  share  his  responsi- 
bility with  others  and  expect  that  they  will  come  up  with  an 
idea  that  is  better  than  any  one  of  them  alone,  or  he  alone, 
could  devise. 

5.  Faith  in  people.  The  school  system  is  strong  in  believing 
that  people  can  solve  problems  if  they  have  the  facts;  and  that 
people  who  have  studied  the  facts  and  know  the  situation 
are  more  likely  to  make  proper  decisions  in  practice  than 
those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  work  over  the 
data  or  to  study  the  situation. 

6.  Equality  of  opportunity.  Equality  of  opportunity  is  ap- 
plied not  only  to  the  pupils  in  the  school,  but  also  to  the  staff 
members  of  the  school  system.  Anyone  who  has  the  capacity 
and  is  willing  to  prepare  himself  for  a  given  job  has  an 
opportunity.  Advancement  is  made  in  terms  of  what  is  known 
about  the  individual  through  testing,  the  quality  of  his  past 
performance,  and  his  potential  for  adapting  to  a  new  job 
within  the  framework  of  the  school  system. 

7.  Personal  dignity  and  worth.  The  operation  of  the  schools 
assumes  that  each  person  is  valuable  to  the  school  system. 
Recognition  is  given  for  originality  and  teamwork.  Advice 
is  asked  of  people  with  competence  in  given  areas.  The  ad- 
vice is  related  to  areas  in  which  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
ideas  of  the  group  concerned  can  be  implemented.  The 
unique  contribution  of  any  one  person  or  group  is  purpose- 
fully sought. 


Ill 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM:  SCOPE  AND 
SEQUENCE 

The  educational  program  has  been  a  subject  o£  continuing 
study  during  the  biennium.  In  the  process  of  such  study,  vari- 
ous groups  of  educational  personnel  have  made  statements  con- 
cerning what  they  think  to  be  the  philosophical  base  upon 
which  the  school  program  operates.  From  these  statements, 
some  ten  generalizations  have  been  drawn  which  seem  to  cover 
the  total  scope  of  the  internal  philosophy  of  the  educational 
program  as  seen  by  members  of  the  educational  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

1.  Education  is  a  process  ivhich  is  continuous  throughout 
life.  Education  can  be  helpful  to  parents  who  are  expecting 
children.  It  can  be  helpful  to  them  before  their  children  go 
through  school.  The  public  school  assumes  part  of  the  edu- 
cational responsibility  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
junior  college  including  specialized  programs  in  vocational- 
technical  and  college  preparatory  areas.  Through  its  adult 
education  program  the  school  system  continues  to  offer  aid 
in  educational  problems  and  intellectual  growth  to  adults 
throughout  the  major  2^art  of  their  lives  and  at  crucial  times. 

2.  The  world  is  constantly  cJianging;  the  tempo  of  change  is 
increasing;  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  not  only  for  right  now 
but  for  living  in  the  world  of  the  future.  By  taking  the 
world  as  it  is,  children  and  adults  learn  ways  of  reacting  and 
problem  solving.  The  methods  used  in  problein  solving  must 
be  adaptable  to  the  individual's  study  of  the  new  problems 
he  will  meet  in  a  world  of  rapid  change. 

3.  Knoivledge  is  a  precious  cominodity  to  he  respected.  No 
one  can  think  without  having  the  wherewithal  with  which  to 
think.  The  content  of  thinking  is  knowledge— knowledge  of 
facts,  processes,  situations,  and  procedures.  Thus,  a  knowl- 
edge of  number  systems,  of  means  of  communication,  of  his- 
tory, geography,  the  social  studies,  science,  and  the  arts  is 
important  to  be  explored  and  mastered  in  the  public  schools. 

4.  Skill  in  acquiring  pertinent  knowledge  and  using  it  in 
problem   solving   is   important.     A   concomitant   of   this   gen- 
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eralization  is  that  learners  must  be  given  practice  in  analyz- 
ing the  key  elements  in  a  situation  in  order  to  know  what 
skills  are  likely  to  work— the  skills  o£  communication,  reading, 
writing,  speaking,  listening,  number  interpretation,  graphic 
representation  and  interpretation. 

5.  Each  individual  is  to  be  respected  for  iiis  own  wortJi.  Re- 
spect for  worth  demands  more  than  lip  service  or  a  feeling 
of  good  will.  It  demands  that  a  variety  of  opportunities  be 
offered  so  that  each  individual  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
try  out  his  aptitude  for  a  given  skill  or  area  of  skill.  A  corol- 
lary is  the  part  played  by  testing  and  case  study  in  helping  a 
child  or  an  adult  find  his  most  satisfying  and  worthwhile 
niche  in  our  society.  Related  to  respect  for  each  individual 
is  the  whole  area  of  moral  and  ethical  qualities  in  the  social 
relationships  of  one  individual  with  another. 

6.  We  live  in  a  world  in  which  the  power  of  group  thinking 
and  action  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  independent  think- 
ing of  the  individuals  making  up  the  group.  Each  individual 
has  some  contribution  to  make  to  problems  of  people  gen- 
erally. He  is  responsible  for  making  his  best  contribution. 
Many  of  the  problems  of  today  and  of  the  future  are  so  com- 
plex that  the  thinking  of  a  group  of  people  with  varying 
skills,  working  together,  is  required  to  arrive  at  a  solution. 
Basic  to  such  an  approach  is  the  whole  idea  of  respect  for 
personality  indicated  in  item  five  above.  There  must  be  a 
general  climate  conducive  to  freedom  of  inquiry  and  expres- 
sion of  ideas.  Implied  also  is  a  requirement  of  flexibility  in 
thinking— the  disposition  on  the  part  of  each  individual  to 
be  convinced  by  others  or  to  remain  unconvinced  that  their 
arguments  are  not  well  founded. 

7.  A  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body  is  a  requirement  of  our 
times.  The  schools  have  a  responsibility  to  promote  the 
physical  health  of  children  through  various  types  of  activity. 
They  also  have  a  responsibility  to  help  each  child  adjust  to 
the  various  relationships  with  other  children  and  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  his  own  motivations  and  actions. 

8.  Moral  and  ethical  standards  of  conduct  are  necessary  to 
good  human  relationships  in  a  democratic  setting.  The  school 
has  a  responsibility  to  permeate  its  other  responsibilities  with 
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Standards  of  behavior  and  conduct  for  its  students.  Certain 
standards  also  should  be  applicable  among  the  employees  of 
the  school  system  since  they,  by  their  example,  do  exert  an 
influence  on  the  students  within  the  schools. 

9.  Schools  must  con  tribute  to  supporting  a  worthy  life  for 
their  hutnan  "products."  Every  individual  expects  to  be  able 
to  support  himself  and  a  family  in  an  economic  and  social 
sense.  The  extent  to  which  schools  contribute  to  such  worthy 
living  and  its  improvement  is  a  measure  of  their  final  "prod- 
uct." Consequently,  the  concern  of  the  school  must  be  not 
only  Avith  the  de^'elopment  of  good  attitudes,  knowledge,  and 
skills.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  schools  must  coordinate 
learning  in  such  a  -^vay  that  each  person  who  passes  through 
the  school  -will  find  himself  as  an  adult  able  to  support  a 
worthy  life  and  play  his  i^art  in  the  community,  state,  nation, 
and  the  "world  "^v'hen  necessary. 

10.  Tiie  public  schools  share  loith  other  institutions  and 
organizatio7is  the  responsibility  for  providing  the  opportunity 
for  each  child  to  develop  physically,  ethically,  mentally,  emo- 
tionally, and  socially  so  that  he  can  live  a  full  life  satisfying 
to  himself  and  to  society.  The  vuiique  job  of  the  public 
schools  is  education.  In  some  aspects  of  child  life  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  treat  only  one  area  at  a  time.  Learning  is  frequently 
associated  wdth  physical  health,  in  which  case  the  Department 
of  Health  is  a  partner  with  the  schools;  learning  is  involved 
with  emotional  adjustment  and  mental  disorganization,  in 
which  case  private  physicians  and  psychiatrists  may  be  in- 
volved; in  some  cases  learning  is  also  associated  "with  home  and 
family  living  in  which  case  parents  have  the  responsibility. 
The  task  of  education  in  itself  is  big  enough  that  schools 
need  not  take  on  jobs  which  other  organizations  and  institu- 
tions can  handle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  schools  will  not 
shirk  their  responsibility  to  ^vork  -with  any  problems  ^vhich 
have  educational  implications. 

Baltimore's  Educational  Philosophy  1859 

The  City  of  Baltimore  has  a  long  history  of  devotion  to  pub- 
lic education.  Reading  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners of  a  hundred  years  ago  discloses  a  maturity  in  the 
thinking  about  public  education  even  at  that  time.  The  setting 
was  different,   but   the  purposes   are  generally   comparable.    A 
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hundred  years  ago,  a  great  deal  of  stress  was  placed  on  the 
power  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  "to  promote  the 
great  object  of  public  education  in  the  banishment  of  ignorance 
and  crime,  and  in  producing  a  general  diffusion  of  intelligence 
in  the  community  .  .  ."  ^ 

The  same  report  states  that  the  high  schools  were  in- 
tended for  the  use,  encouragement,  and  benefit  of  pupils 
who  properly  distinguish  themselves  in  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools  and  are  eminently  indicated  by  intellectual 
qualifications  and  studious  habits,  together  with  correct  moral 
deportment,  for  engagement  in  the  higher  branches  of  their 
education,  and  for  the  pursuit  of  virtuous  courses  in  after  life. 
In  connection  with  this  elevation  of  character  and  as  a  part 
of  the  policy  referred  to,  it  will  become  the  province  of  the 
Board  to  apply  a  yet  more  rigid  system  of  rules  which  will 
tend  to  the  formation  of  such  character  as  high  moral  dis- 
cipline developes  (sic).  This  means  their  (sic)  will  be  en- 
couraged and  fostered  a  principle  of  prompt  and  willing 
acquiescence  in  every  salutary  regulation;  without  the  neces- 
sity of  recourse  to  any  coercive  measures,  save  such  as  are 
involved  in  the  plan  of  merit  and  demerit,  connected  with 
the  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  the  Peabody  prizes, 
which  are  represented  in  charges  made  against  pupils  for 
negligence  in  study  and  acts  of  misdemeanor.  .  .  .  The  less 
the  number  of  charges  or  marks  of  demerit  against  the  stu- 
dent, the  higher  his  position  in  the  class,  and  the  greater  the 
chances  for  his  reward.  In  view  of  such  incentives  to  diligence 
and  correct  deportment,  there  appears  the  highest  moral  force 
that  can  be  applied  in  school  discipline;  and  the  consequent 
elevation  of  character  that  must  take  place  will  be  an  ample 
reward  for  all  the  care  and  effort  that  may  be  i^equired  to 
effect  it.  - 

The  report  says: 

It  is  the  desire  and  aim  to  raise  up  in  it  (Central  High 
School)  a  band  of  well-trained  youths  who  shall  be  fully  quali- 
fied for  service  in  all  the  obligations  and  duties  of  life,  and 
to  act  as  file-leaders  in  all  the  relations  of  that  portion  of 
society  which  constitutes  the  real  w^orth  and  strength  of  our 
republic.^ 

^  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools  of  the 

City  of  Baltimore.  1858,  p.  9. 
-Ibid.,  p.   15. 
^Ibid.,  p.   16. 
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A  comparable  moral  tone  was  introduced  into  a  description 
of  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  evening  schools: 

The  pupils  of  the  Evening  Schools  are  in  most  cases  young 
men  who  are  engaged  in  some  industrial  pursuit  during  the 
day;  and  who  are  desirous  of  employing  such  time  as  may  be 
at  their  own  disposal,  in  a  manner  that  will  qualify  them  for 
such  engagements  as  may  be  profitable  to  themselves,  and 
Avill  prepare  them  for  a  more  intelligent  intercourse  with  their 
associates.  This  class  of  students  affords  as  good  and  as 
proper  material  for  the  beneficial  offices  of  the  Board,  as  that 
in  any  of  the  schools  under  its  care.  When  willing  and 
anxious  to  receive  it,  these  young  men  are  as  much  entitled 
to  the  attention  bestowed  upon  them  as  any  others  that  are 
receiving  the  benefits  of  our  system.  Were  they  not  desirous 
of  advancing  in  knowledge  they  would  not  care  to  attend  the 
schools,  and  in  their  attendance  they  prove  that  education 
must  be  to  them  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Deprived  of 
the  opportunities  the  Evening  Schools  afford,  several  hundred 
youths  would  be  left  to  mere  chance  for  the  acquisition  of 
sufficient  knowledge  to  prepare  them  even  for  the  society 
which  their  own  class  affords.  And  maturing  in  ignorance, 
the  step  between  that  and  guilt  is  so  short,  and  the  advance 
over  it  so  readily  made,  that  there  can  be  but  little  hope  that 
they  might  be  induced  to  foUo^v  a  virtuous  and  ^vorthy  course 
of  life.  It  is  of  great  consideration  to  the  community  to  save 
even  a  portion  of  these  youths  from  the  vices  that  are  inci- 
dent to  their  condition.  The  means  will  be  well  expended 
that  will  produce  such  a  desirable  result.  Nor  is  there  any 
agency  that  promises  a  better  return  for  such  expenditure 
than  our  Evening  Schools.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  in 
the  developments  of  intellect  and  character  that  may  be  made 
by  these  particular  schools,  the  community  that  supports  them 
may  be  richly  repaid  on  account  of  all  the  expense  they  in- 
volve. One  capable  and  active  intellect,  such  as  often  springs 
from  the  industrial  classes,  to  benefit  the  world  by  ingenuity 
in  invention  or  energy  in  enterprise,  fostered  and  expanded  by 
public  education,  may  make  to  the  community  in  immeasur- 
able benefit  a  sufficient  reimbursement  not  only  for  the  cost 
of  the  Evening  Schools,  but  of  all  the  schools  in  the  land.^ 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
operated  a  Floating  School  for  the  training  of  young  men  for 
Merchant  Marine  service.     The  same  general  feeling  of  moral 

'Ibid.,  p.  29-30. 
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purpose  entered   into   the  description   of   this   school   as   shown 
by  the  following  quotation: 

Hence,  it  is  obvious,  that  a  class  in  society,  which  in  all  prob- 
ability would  prove  idle  and  vagrant  in  their  habits,  and  be- 
come hurtful  to  its  peace  and  welfare,  may  be  transformed 
into  one  of  usefulness  and  honor.  And  this  regeneration  is 
effected  in  a  portion  of  community  upon  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  operate,  and  perhaps  could  be  accomplished 
through  no  other  agency."' 

The  moral  tone  was  not  the  only  purpose  of  the  schools  a 
hundred  years  ago,  but  it  got  more  mention  than  any  other. 
Attention  was  also  paid  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
the  3  R's,  preparation  for  college,  business,  and  marine  service. 

Elementary  Curriculum 

The  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Elementary  Education  re- 
ported to  the  Board  October  3,  1957,  on  major  instructional 
problems  in  the  elementary  field.  She  pointed  out  that  the 
best  way  to  give  children  a  better  education  is  to  give  them 
better  teachers;  that  we  do  have  teachers  who  are  doing  heroic 
jobs;  that  the  school  system  faces  two  continuing  problems, 
namely  (1)  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  child  and  insure 
for  each  one  his  best  development  in  the  light  of  his  potential 
and  (2)  how  to  enrich  the  resources  of  the  teaching  staff  par- 
ticularly in  the  face  of  the  long  sustained  teacher  shortage. 
Referring  to  A  Guide  to  Elementary  Education  in  the  Balti- 
more Public  Schools,  she  described  the  curriculum  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  indicating  how  the  "common  learnings"  are 
organized  in  a  unified  program  while  provisions  are  made  also 
for  pupils  with  special  needs  and  interests.  The  high  mobility 
of  population  in  Baltimore  and  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  stable 
teaching  force  were  mentioned.  The  development  of  teacher 
competence  was  described  as  a  continuous  process.  Approaches 
to  the  problem  include  professional  study  activities,  the  prepa- 
ration of  materials  such  as  curriculum  guides,  and  the  super- 
visory program.  The  Assistant  Superintendent  also  described 
experimental  activities  and  studies  of  unsolved  problems  being 
conducted  at  the  time.  One  of  these  was  the  phono-visual  read- 
ing method— the  use  of  a  specialized  type  of  chart  which  some 
teachers  are  trying  out. 

Ubid.,  p.  32. 
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In  some  schools,  several  teachers  and  classes  continued  to- 
gether for  a  period  longer  than  one  year.  This  program  is 
being  examined  to  see  its  potential.  Programs  for  gifted  pupils 
are  carried  on  in  various  elementary  schools.  The  general  idea 
is  that  an  enrichment  program  is  generally  more  suitable  at 
the  elementary  level  than  acceleration.  Other  problems  being 
studied  included  the  use  of  school  assistants  or  aides  to  teachers, 
the  organization  of  children  in  primary  units  rather  than  single 
grades,  and  ways  to  make  the  best  use  of  master  teachers  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  schools. 

Prekindergarten.  As  of  June  30,  1958,  the  prekindergarten 
classes  were  closed  after  an  experimental  history  of  some  fifteen 
years.  The  action  to  close  the  classes  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  impossible  from  the  standpoint  of  personnel  and 
finance  to  provide  prekindergarten  service  to  all  the  children 
of  the  age  group.  During  the  biennium,  an  evaluative  study 
was  made  of  prekindergartens.  Various  techniques  were  tried  out 
for  extending  the  school  day  and  for  giving  the  service  to  more 
children.  The  evaluation  was  favorable  to  the  continuance  of 
the  prekindergarten  classes.  In  other  words,  the  prekinder- 
garten classes  were  adjudged  to  be  a  good  way  of  beginning 
the  formalized  learning  experiences  of  children  at  a  younger 
age  than  the  kindergarten.  Should  the  availability  of  teachers 
and  funds  make  the  prekindergarten  a  possibility  in  the  future, 
its  use  should  be  restudied.  The  major  problem  related  to 
nursery  schools  and  prekindergarten  at  this  time  might  be 
briefly  stated:  "Should  such  activities  be  at  the  option  of  par- 
ents who  pay  for  the  service  or  should  they  be  a  part  of  educa- 
tion supported  by  public  funds?" 

One  aspect  of  the  prekindergartens  was  that  they  served 
schools  where  vocational  high  school  students  would  secure 
needed  laboratory  experience  in  family  living.  Exploration  of 
this  problem  revealed  that  such  students  could  observe  in  kin- 
dergartens and  primary  grades  with  somewhat  comparable  re- 
sults for  themselves. 

The  suspension  of  the  prekindergarten  classes  is  significant 
as  representing  a  cycle  of  educational  study  and  appraisal. 

Another  change  which  occurred  during  the  biennium  con- 
cerns the  functions  and  structure  of  remedial  reading  services 
as  offered  through  the  reading  clinics.  The  reading  clinics 
have  become  "Centers."  They  have  been  increased  to  provide 
two  for  each  area.     The  numerical  adequacy  of  their  staff  was 
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increased  slightly.  Clinical  teachers  worked  not  only  with  the 
individual  cases  but  also  offered  consultant  services  in  indi- 
vidual schools.  The  area  directors  serve  as  their  coordinators 
in  administrative  and  consultant  services  and  in  selecting  the 
clinic  pupil  cases. 

Secondary-Vocational  Curricula 

The  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Secondary,  Vocational,  and 
Adult  Education  reported  to  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
on  October  17,  1957,  concerning  current  problems  in  secondary 
education.  He  was  assisted  by  the  directors  of  his  division.  He 
stated  that  the  task  of  the  secondary  schools  is  to  accept  all 
children  whose  age  and  maturity  indicate  they  are  ready  for 
education  beyond  the  elementary  level.  The  task  requires  a 
wide  range  of  programs  in  junior  high,  senior  high,  and  voca- 
tional schools.  The  problem  of  a  widely  varied  student  body 
is  further  complicated  by  the  increases  in  enrollment,  begin- 
ning to  reflect  at  the  secondary  level  the  higher  birth  rate  which 
began  during  the  war  years.  Examples  of  pupil  capacity  at 
opposite  extremes  of  the  intellectual  range  were  cited.  The 
need  for  teaching  students  according  to  their  abilities  had  be- 
come even  more  complex  than  formerly. 

Another  element  to  be  considered  was  the  greater  length  of 
time  students  remain  in  school  and  the  growing  percentage 
going  on  to  higher  education.  Programs  for  exceptionally  able 
students  have  been  expanded.  There  has  been  a  parallel  de- 
velopment of  programs  for  slow  learners  on  an  experimental 
basis  in  the  junior  high  schools.  While  our  schools  have  been 
alert  to  the  need  for  experimentation  and  change,  they  have 
retained  at  the  same  time  respect  for  traditional  academic  pro- 
grams and  established  value. 

Secondary-vocational  reorganization.  The  revised  organiza- 
tion of  secondary,  vocational,  and  adult  education  described  in 
the  One  Hundred  Twenty-Second  Report  of  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  became  a  reality  during  the  1956-58  biennium. 
The  early  effects  of  the  reorganization  increased  in  tempo  dur- 
ing the  two-year  period.  Gradually,  the  shop  center  classes 
were  withdrawn  from  elementary  school  buildings.  Some  junior 
high  schools  became  more  comprehensive  in  nature  offering 
the  academic  junior  high  school  program,  a  vocational  junior 
high  school  program,  and  a  vocational  program. 

Experimental    junior    high    curriculum.      Two    junior    high 
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schools  offered  an  experimental  program  for  children  with  scho- 
lastic disabilities.  Some  had  been  pupils  in  opportunity  classes, 
others  were  over  age  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  a  few  had 
had  an  experience  of  failing  in  junior  high  schools.  The  pro- 
gi-am  was  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  group  spent  half  time 
in  shop  and  half  time  in  related  activities.  The  related  activi- 
ties concerned  the  3  R's,  social  studies,  and  areas  of  knowledge. 
Children  in  these  related  areas  operated  in  blocks  of  time,  hav- 
ing a  longer  period  with  one  teacher  rather  than  short  periods 
w^ith  a  number  of  teachers.  The  experiment  proved  so  fruitful 
that  plans  were  laid  during  the  school  year  1957-58  to  revise 
programs  applicable  to  slow  learners  of  junior  high  school  age. 

Termination  of  sJiop  center  and  occupational  programs. 
Early  in  the  school  year  1956-57,  a  committee  was  established 
for  the  study  of  junior  high  school  age  children  housed  in  ele- 
mentary school  buildings,  namely,  the  shop  center  and  occupa- 
tional programs.  In  September,  1956,  there  were  3,558  pupils 
in  such  classes,  approximately  2,400  being  boys.  There  were 
234  names  of  pupils  on  lists  waiting  to  enter  the  programs.  The 
ninnber  of  classes  was  82  for  shop  center  and  70  for  occupa- 
tional. In  nine  separate  buildings,  units,  or  clusters  of  porta- 
bles were  1,966  pupils.  An  additional  250  pupils  were  housed 
in  two  combination  junior  high-elementary  schools  along  with 
regular  students.  The  remaining  1,348  pupils  were  in  twelve 
different  elementary  school  buildings.  The  1,920  shop  center 
pupils  ranged  in  I.Q.  from  40  to  116,  the  median  for  the  girls 
being  68  and  for  the  boys  73.  Typically,  the  girls  read  like 
beginning  third-graders  and  the  boys  like  those  who  had  gone 
halfway  through  the  third  grade. 

The  1,600  children  in  occupational  classes  ranged  in  I.Q. 
from  48  to  111,  w^ith  a  median  of  74.  On  the  average,  their 
reading  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth-grade  level  and  their 
arithmetic  as  if  they  had  gone  halfway  through  the  fourth 
grade.  The  committee  noted  that  there  were  three  groups  of 
pupils  involved:  (1)  slow  learners  with  I.Q.'s  of  75-90,  (2)  the 
mentally  retarded  or  trainable  and  educable  groups,  and  (3) 
children  of  normal  capacity  who  were  not  achieving,  due  to 
various  reasons. 

As  advantages  of  the  occupational  and  shop  center  programs, 
the  committee  listed  the  following:  (1)  a  good  testing  system, 
(2)  75  per  cent  of  the  teachers  with  special  training,  (3)  good 
home  economics  and  shop  equipment,    (4)  a  good  program  of 
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academic  work,  (5)  excellent  screening  and  teaching  in  reading, 
(6)  excellent  work-study  programs,  (7)  excellent  placement  pro- 
gram, (8)  limited  shop  training,  (9)  limited  crafts  program 
high  in  quality,  (10)  excellent  administrative  cooperation,  and 
(11)  good  supervisor  relationships. 

On  the  negative  side  of  the  analysis,  they  listed  these  items: 
few  modern  school  facilities,  a  large  percentage  of  severely  dis- 
turbed children,  inadequate  programs  in  physical  education, 
music,  and  art,  and  also  inadequate  number  of  counsellors  and 
school  social  workers. 

The  findings  of  this  committee  also  led  to  the  revised  pro- 
grams known  as  the  basic  and  special  curricula  to  be  put  into 
practice  in  the  Fall  of  1958. 

Junior  high  basic  curriculum.  A  representative  committee 
of  supervisors,  principals,  teachers,  and  directors  undertook  the 
task  of  organizing  programs  for  such  students  beginning  in  the 
seventh  grade  and  extending  through  the  ninth  grade,  to  be- 
come effective  with  the  opening  date  of  schools  in  September, 
1958.  Pending  a  full  report  of  the  committee,  an  interim  pro- 
gram for  slow-learning  classes  was  developed  as  follows: 

Junior  High  Basic  Curriculum 

Subject  Periods  Per  Week 

Language  Arts 6 

Mathematics 5 

Social  Studies. 4 

Science-Health 4 

Industrial  Arts  for  Boys 6 

Home  Economics  for  Girls 6 

Art 2 

Music 1 

Physical  Education 2 


It  was  understood  that  in  September,  1958,  the  interim  program 
for  slow-learning  seventh-grade  classes  would  (1)  be  provided 
in  the  junior  high  schools  where  conditions  made  it  desirable 
and  practical  and  (2)  replace  existing  seventh-grade  experimen- 
tal programs  for  slow  learners.  Essentially,  it  absorbed  the 
pupils  formerly  assigned  to  occupational  classes.  Suggested 
outlines  for  the  guidance  of  seventh-grade  teachers  were  pre- 
pared for  distribution  by  the  end  of  June,  1958. 
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Admission  to  the  new  Basic  Curriculum  Program  was  to  be 
on  educational  need  in  accordance  with  the  following  general 
criteria:  (1)  a  general  I.Q.  range  usually  between  75  and  85, 
with  a  variation  of  several  points  for  special  cases,  (2)  a  reading 
level  in  general  between  3B  and  4B,  (3)  an  arithmetic  level  in 
general  between   3A  and  4A,  and    (4)   completion  of  grade   6. 

Parents  were  informed  when  a  pupil  was  recommended  for 
this  program.  They  were  advised  that  their  children  would  be 
eligible  for  transfer  at  the  end  of  the  semester  in  which  their 
achievements  reached  the  level  necessary  for  success  in  the  regu- 
lar program.  The  program  was  so  designed  that  transfer  to 
another  program  could  take  place  whenever  such  transfer 
seemed  best  for  any  pupil.  For  junior  high  school  students  with 
I.Q.'s  between  55  and  79  and  reading  levels  below  3B,  a  strong 
effort  was  made  to  counsel  parents  to  place  the  children  in  the 
nearest  junior  high  school  with  a  Special  Curriculum  or  in  a 
special-curriculum  school. 

General  recommendations  were  made  to  principals  for  putting 
the  junior  high  school  basic  course  into  effect  in  the  seventh 
grade  in  September,  1958,  as  follows: 

1.  In  schools  where  more  than  one  class  of  slow  learners  was 
to  be  formed,  the  grouping  was  to  be  as  homogeneous  as  pos- 
sible within  such  classes  in  order  to  take  into  account  the 
wide  variations  in  the  abilities  and  interests  of  slow  learners. 

2.  Maximum  class  size  of  twenty-five  was  deemed  desirable, 
but  interim  size  pending  the  availability  of  suitable  teachers 
was  not  to  exceed  thirty  pupils. 

3.  Within  the  resomxes  of  personnel,  materials,  and  facili- 
ties, classes  were  to  be  scheduled  with  the  same  teacher  for 
two  or  more  subjects,  each  class  period  being  planned  to 
include  a  variety  of  meaningful  educational  experiences. 

4.  The  six  periods  of  industrial  arts  or  home  economics  were 
to  be  scheduled  in  three  double  periods. 

5.  Specific  provisions  were  to  be  made  to  integrate  these 
children  to  the  general  life  of  the  school,  the  major  purpose 
of  the  Basic  Curriculum  being  to  provide  learning  and  edu- 
cational experiences  for  slow  learning  children.  By  being 
placed  in  regular  junior  high  schools,  it  was  considered  that 
the  children  would  have  a  chance  to  participate  in  the  social 
and  recreational  affairs  of  the  school  and  at  the  same   time 
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have  the  advantage  of  learning  experiences  suited  to  their 
more  hmited  scholastic  aptitude. 

6.  The  junior  high  school  basic  course  is  designed  to  provide 
an  opportunity  to  answer  adequately  the  needs  of  slow  learn- 
ing pupils.  It  makes  possible  the  establishment  of  flexible 
programs  in  which  varying  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of 
junior  high  school  pupils  may  be  met  in  the  setting  of  the 
same  school  facility. 

Supervisory  and  resource  services  for  the  program  would  be 
provided  by  the  junior  high  school  and  vocational  staffs,  as  well 
as  by  members  of  the  Division  of  Special  Education. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  junior  high  school  basic 
cotirse  is  to  offer  slow  learning  boys  and  girls  a  chance  to  profit 
from  junior  high  school  experiences  by  enrolling  them  in  pro- 
grams for  which  they  are  preparing  and  for  which  they  have 
sufficient  ability.  If  they  demonstrate  sufficient  ability  and  if 
they  show  sufficient  achievement,  it  is  desirable  and  natural 
for  schools  to  reassign  them  to  a  more  advanced  group. 

Work  on  the  basic  junior  high  school  curriculum  for  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  is  continuing. 

Junior  high  special  curriculum.  A  new  junior  high  school 
Special  Curriculum  was  designed  during  the  school  year  1957- 
58.  To  be  put  into  effect  September,  1958,  it  was  designed  to 
serve  the  educable,  but  mentally  retarded,  boys  and  girls,  typi- 
cally thirteen  years  of  age  or  over  and  with  I.Q.'s  between  55 
and  79.  Children  enrolled  in  former  shop  center  classes  are 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  junior  high  Special  Curriculum.  The 
junior  high  school  Special  Curricidum  is  being  provided  for  in 
new  junior  high  school  buildings  under  construction.  In  the 
meantime,  there  will  continue  to  be  special  schools  and  centers 
for  the  students  for  whom  the  program  was  designed. 

The  comprehensive  junior  high  scliool.  The  reorganization 
of  the  secondary-vocational  schools  during  1956-58  is  leading 
to  the  eventual  establishment  of  comprehensive  junior  high 
schools.  The  future  Baltimore  City  junior  high  school  is  one 
in  which  there  will  be  sufficient  flexibility  to  take  care  of  chil- 
dren of  junior  high  school  age  in  or  near  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods. The  large  body  of  students  will  be  in  regular  junior 
high  school  classes  taking  three  years  to  cover  the  work  of  three 
years.  A  smaller  number  of  gifted  children  will  be  taking  an 
accelerated  program  in  which  they  cover  the  work  of  three  aca- 
demic years  in  two.    A  small  group  of  children  of  low  scholastic 
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aptitude,  or  slow  in  learning  capacity,  will  be  found  in  the 
Basic  Curriculum.  Educable,  but  mentally  retarded,  boys  and 
girls  will  be  accommodated  in  one,  or  probably  at  most  in  two, 
small  classes  of  the  Special  Curriculum.  There  will  still  be 
certain  Special  Curriculum  schools  for  children  who  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  adjust  to  the  more  complex  situation  of  the  larger  com- 
prehensive junior  high  school. 

In  addition  to  these  programs,  there  will  be  a  junior  high 
school  program  with  vocational  choices.  Consequently,  it  will 
be  possible  for  a  pupil  who  chooses  an  academic  program  and 
later  finds  his  capacities  are  stronger  in  a  vocational  area  to 
transfer  Avithout  leaving  the  school  organization.  Children  who 
are  known  as  "late  bloomers"  may  find  themselves  in  the  eighth 
grade.  It  is  possible  in  the  comprehensive  type  of  junior  high 
school  for  such  a  child  to  transfer  from  a  Basic  Curriculum  to 
a  regular  curriculum.  The  reverse  is  also  true.  If  a  student 
finds  that  the  regular  junior  high  school  program  is  too  much 
for  him,  or  that  material  is  being  given  to  him  faster  than  he 
can  absorb  it,  he  may  be  transferred  to  the  Basic  Curriculum. 
Again,  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  flexible  arrangement  between 
the  accelerated  and  regular  programs.  Some  children  find  the 
acceleration  an  emotional  strain  while  others  enjoy  it.  At  one 
time  "accelerate"  children  had  to  leave  the  "accelerate"  school 
and  return  to  their  regular  school.  Now  they  merely  transfer 
from  one  classroom  to  another  and  still  retain  their  loyalties 
to  the  neighborhood  school  in  which  they  belong. 

In  his  capacity  as  consultant  to  the  Maryland  Self-Survev 
Commission,  R.  Freeman  Butts  reported  the  folloAving:'' 

Some  forward-looking  experiments  are  being  tried  in  some 
of  the  counties  with  rapid  learner  groups,  and  some  experi- 
mentation is  already  going  on  with  accelerated  groups  in 
junior  high  schools  in  Baltimore  City  -where  students  do  the 
work  of  three  years  in  two.  Similarly,  special  attention  is 
being  given  to  slow  learners  in  special  curriculums  devoted 
to  shop  centered  or  related  instruction.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  ^Ve  should  not  be  afraid  to  experiment  with  various 
kinds  of  ability  and  social  gi'oupings. 

Junior  JiigJi  school  buildings.  The  school  facilities  program 
has  been  giving  special  attention  to  a  new  idea  for  junior  high 
schools.     The  school-within-a-school  type  of  building  is  a  con- 
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Mimeo.    June  30,   1958. 
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cept  of  a  different  character  than  the  comprehensive  junior  high 
school  idea  mentioned  above.  When  hundreds  of  pupils  of 
junior  high  school  age  are  placed  together  in  one  organization, 
two  major  weaknesses  appear  to  arise,  namely  (1)  the  chances 
of  a  pupil  being  individually  known  and  receiving  individual 
attention  with  his  problems  are  minimized  and  (2)  there  are 
emotional  reactions  of  anonymity.  Consequently,  the  new  junior 
high  schools  are  being  designed  in  such  a  way  that  they  may 
have,  for  example,  three  or  four  organizations  of  500-600  pupils 
each  within  the  total  overall  structure.  Each  such  school-within- 
the-school  would  have  grades  seven-nine.  A  principal  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  total  organization,  and  each  of  the  schools  will 
have  its  own  faculty.  The  pupils  will  make  use  of  the  same 
cafeteria,  gymnasium,  and  auditorium;  but  they  will  have  sec- 
tions of  the  schools  which  are  their  own.  Thus,  within  a  school 
there  will  be  several  schools  and  yet  the  cost  of  facilities  will  be 
kept  within  reason.  Another  factor  is,  of  course,  that  larger 
schools  seem  a  necessity  in  the  big  city  since  large  numbers  of 
smaller  schools  use  up  more  of  the  living  space  which  might 
otherwise  be  used  for  residential  purposes. 

Senior  high  school.  A  committee  has  been  at  work  for  some 
time  making  adjustments  in  the  senior  high  school  curriculum 
and  looking  forward  to  a  revision  as  needed.  The  curriculum 
study  was  gotten  under  way  at  a  time  when  the  wave  of  ex- 
panding population  had  not  yet  met  the  senior  high  school. 
The  action  of  the  committee  is  expected  to  take  place  in  time 
to  meet  the  increased  flood  of  pupils  now  in  the  junior  high 
schools.  The  role  of  the  senior  high  school  is  being  clarified. 
There  are  nine  academic  senior  high  schools  and  two  vocational- 
technical. 

A  number  of  improvements  are  being  made  in  the  secondary- 
vocational  schools,  with  particular  application  in  senior  highs. 
The  mathematics  program  has  been  expanded  to  take  into  ac- 
count modern  developments  in  mathematical  theory  and  proc- 
essing. Teachers  are  receiving  inservice  training,  for  example, 
in  the  new  theory  of  sets.  Laboratory  methods  and  other  mod- 
ern procedures  in  teaching  foreign  languages  are  being  ex- 
plored. Since  equipment  for  programs  of  this  kind  will  receive 
Federal  support,  there  is  a  strong  possibility  of  the  laboratory 
method  in  foreign  language  teaching  being  introduced  in  the 
schools.  Expanded  offerings  in  the  foreign  language  field  are 
also  being  anticipated;  pupils  will  be  given  an  opportunity  for 
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a  longer  sequence  of  study  in  a  given  foreign  language  and 
more  foreign  languages  will  be  offered.  A  committee  covering 
kindergarten  through  the  junior  college  is  working  on  a  lan- 
guage arts  program  which  will  give  continuity  for  the  use  of 
language  throughout  the  school  system.  Community  study  pro- 
gi^ams  at  Southern  High  School  and  other  secondary  schools 
have  been  inaking  solid  progress  during  the  period.  Pupils 
and  teachers  take  advantage  of  the  resources  within  the  com- 
munity. 

Vocational  programs.  The  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
is  headed  by  a  director,  assisted  by  supervisors  in  the  areas  of 
industrial  arts,  vocational  education,  vocational  equipment,  ap- 
prentice and  part-time  education,  home  economics,  business 
education,  distributive  education,  occupational  and  shop  center 
programs,  adult  education,  and  coordinators  with  the  business 
community  for  business  education  and  the  occupational  and 
shop  center  classes. 

Screening  and  selection  of  students  for  vocational  and  techni- 
cal programs.  Students  for  vocational  and  technical  programs 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  (1)  a  regular  testing  program  and 
(2)  assignment  by  the  administration  consulting  with  jjupils 
and  parents,  aided  by  counseling  services. 

The  purpose  of  the  testing  program  is  the  classification  of 
pupils  rather  than  the  scoring  of  tests.  The  whole  educational 
history  of  a  student  is  taken  into  account. 

Basic  principles  governing  selection.  The  major  basic  prin- 
ciple governing  selection  is  that  each  person  must  eventually 
be  able  to  support  himself. 

Minor  principles  are  these: 

1.  Students  should  be  guided  into  the  kinds  of  vocational 
and  technical  programs  in  Tvhich  they  can  be  expected  to  achieve 
the  greatest  amount  of  support  and  satisfaction. 

2.  Selection  and  choice  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  a 
student  may  change  from  one  field  to  another  if  tryouts  show 
such  a  change  to  be  desirable. 

3.  Students  who  have  aptitudes  for  the  professions  should 
be  assigned  to  academic  courses  with  a  content  of  industrial 
arts  for  future  practical  and  recreational  purposes. 

4.  The  I.Q.  of  a  pupil  should  not  be  the  sole  factor  which 
controls  whether  he  will  enter  academic,  vocational,  technical, 
or  general  vocational  education. 
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5.  Students  should  be  assigned  to  programs  within  voca- 
tional and  technical  areas  rather  than  be  generally  assigned. 

Adjustments  to  changing  industrial  requirements.  Curricula 
must  be  sensitive  to  changes  in  society  and  in  industry.  A  con- 
tinuing analysis  of  industrial  changes  should  be  made  by  or  for 
the  administration.  The  analysis  should  be  of  sufficient  scope 
and  depth  to  reveal  new  skills  required  so  that  (1)  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Testing  may  prepare  tests  suited  to  the  discovery 
of  needed  aptitudes  in  students  and  (2)  programs  to  train  for 
such  aptitudes  may  be  instituted. 

Prijnary  factors  in  the  pattern  of  program  selection.  (1)  Each 
student  is  selected  and/or  assigned  to  a  program  on  the  basis  of 
individual  case  study.  (2)  Selection  is  made  when  a  pupil 
reaches  age  13  or  is  in  the  eighth  grade.  By  this  time  a  great 
deal  of  information  is  available  in  the  pupil's  cumulative  record 
folder.  Such  information  includes  the  results  of  (3)  intelligence 
tests,  Kuhlman-Anderson  at  second  and  fourth  grades  (recently 
Otis  Quick  Scoring  at  sixth  grade  also);  Otis  Quick  Scoring  at 
the  seventh  grade  and,  in  some  cases,  individual  Binet  test  re- 
sults. (4)  Information  on  reading  is  available  for  grades  three, 
five,  six,  seven,  and  for  (5)  arithmetic  in  grades  five,  six,  seven, 
and  eight.  Achievement  in  reading  is  stated  in  terms  of  grade 
equivalent. 

Each  child  fills  out  a  simple  questionnaire  concerning  his 
interests.  The  reverse  side  is  used  by  the  aptitude  tester  for 
entering  the  child's  scores  on  appropriate  tests. 

Children  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  junior  high  special  cur- 
riculum classes  on  the  basis  of  information  concerning  age,  in- 
telligence, and  achievement. 

All  other  thirteen-year-olds  or  eighth-graders  are  given  (6) 
batteries  of  aptitude  tests.  Some  300  sub-tests  are  in  use.  They 
measure  coordination  and  mechanical,  clerical,  and  stenographic 
aptitude;  art  appreciation  and  performance,  color  sensitivity 
and  color  blindness;  musical  aptitude. 

Criterion  measures  for  tests  of  coordination  and  mechanical 
aptitude.  The  Division  of  Aptitude  Testing  of  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Testing  has  developed  techniques  for  establishing 
criterion  measures  and  building  batteries  of  sub-tests  related 
to  the  criteria.  Criterion  measures  have  been  built  up  on  three 
bases  as  follows: 

1.    Actual  performance.     Early   in   the   program   of   aptitude 
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testing,  representatives  of  the  Division  visited  industries  in 
the  area  prepared  to  take  students  from  the  vocational,  gen- 
eral vocational,  and  technical  programs,  e.g.,  a  department 
store  and  a  biscuit  factory,  packaging  in  a  large  laundry, 
sausage  stuffing,  and  turning  over  bottles  in  a  glass  factory. 
The  Division  then  set  up  a  miniature  of  the  job  and  assessed 
the  relative  success  of  students  in  the  miniature  situation. 
Tests  of  motor  coordination  and  rate,  mental  age,  reading 
and  arithmetic  were  given  to  the  students.  The  correlation 
or  bi-serial  correlation  and  eventually  regression  equations 
were  computed  to  determine  the  relative  weight  to  be  assigned 
each  test  to  measure  the  expected  performance. 

2.  School  perjormance.  In  a  number  of  cases,  units  have 
been  set  up  in  a  sequence  of  difficulty.  Students  begin  at  the 
task  of  least  difficulty  and  proceed  toward  tasks  of  greater 
difficulty.  Success  and  rate  are  measured  as  criteria  and  vari- 
ous tests  are  correlated  with  the  actual  success  to  find  the 
optimum  weight  to  sub-tests. 

3.  Progress  charts.  Instructors  set  up  progress  charts  show- 
ing the  amount  and  quality  of  work  done  by  each  individual. 
The  criterion  measure  is  expressed  in  terms  of  job-quality 
rate,  i.e., 

Number  of  units  of  work  times  quality  of  work 
time 

The  evidence  for  the  success  of  selection  on  the  basis  of  the 
pupil-parent-teacher-counselor   team   approach   is   observational. 

The  actual  work  of  counseling  is  a  team  effort  by  counselors 
and  teachers.  Some  schools  are  evolving  grade  committees 
where  the  counselor  and  teachers  working  with  a  given  grade 
meet  periodically  to  discuss  and  review  cases. 

Origin  of  vocational  education,  1858.  The  opening  of  a  Float- 
ing School  in  the  harbor,  September  14,  1857,  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  vocational  education  in  Baltimore  City.  The  school 
began  with  8  pupils,  grew  to  49  by  December  31,  1857,  and  to 
139  December  31,  1858.  The  Board  of  Trade  purchased  the 
sloop  of  war,  "Ontario,"  fitted  it  out  and  provided  a  nautical 
instructor.  A  classroom  was  fitted  on  the  "school  deck."  The 
upper  deck  became  a  "practice  deck."  The  under  deck  held 
water  casks,  furnaces,  coal,  lumber,  and  a  "chain  box"  appar- 
ently for  housing  the  anchor  chain  at  the  bow.  At  the  end  of 
sixteen  months'   operation,   the  following  appraisal  was  made: 
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Public  Floating  School  ^ 

The  public  Floating  School  was  set  in  operation  with  the 
opening  of  the  schools  at  the  autumn  term.  Thus  far  its 
progress  has  been  sufficiently  encouraging.  A  number  of  boys 
have  entered  to  constitute  a  body  large  enough  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  hitherto  untried  experiment,  and  to  form  a 
nucleus  around  which  a  larger  and  more  important  institu- 
tion may  be  gathered.  As  the  present  pupils  become  initi- 
ated and  instructed,  they  will  be  qualified  to  act  as  exemplars, 
and,  to  some  extent,  as  teachers  for  others.  It  is  an  enterprise 
which  engages  the  ready  sympathy  of  all  to  whom  it  is  pre- 
sented; and  the  Board  confidently  trusts  that  the  period  will 
arrive  when  it  will  be  pointed  to  as  the  means  by  which  the 
too  long  neglected  class  of  seafaring  men  has  been  improved, 
and  the  standard  of  our  commercial  marine  elevated.  Not  the 
least  part  of  its  beneficial  working  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  takes  in  a  class  of  boys,  who,  in  all  probability,  would 
never  enter  the  ordinary  schools,  nor  receive  any  education. 
The  opportunity  thus  afforded  is  of  high  importance  inas- 
much as  it  may  transform  such  as  were  likely  to  be  idle  and 
vicious  into  useful  and  intelligent  members  of  the  community. 
In  this  enterprise,  the  initiative  was  taken  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  necessity  being  confessed  for  an  improvement 
in  the  character  of  sailors— a  necessity  made  more  glaring  by 
the  circumstances  attending  the  fearful  shipwrecks  which  had 
shocked  our  communities— the  proposition  was  made  to  this 
Board  to  establish  a  school  for  their  benefit;  and  it  resulted, 
Avith  the  sanction  of  the  City  Council,  in  the  plan  of  the 
Floating  School;  to  be  carried  on  vuider  the  auspices,  jointly, 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 

Special  Education  Programs  for  Handicapped 

Children  who  are  partially  sighted,  physically  handicapped, 
deaf  or  hard  of  hearing,  speech  defectives,  mentally  retarded, 
emotionally  disturbed,  and  socially  maladjusted  have  special 
educational  needs.  While  the  special  education  of  children  with 
handicapping  conditions  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total  school 
program,  it  has  certain  characteristics  which  give  it  a  distinct 
place  of  its  own  in  the  organizational  scheme.  Special  educa- 
tion deals  with  problems  of  identification,  selection,  and  place- 
ment of  pupils,  with  problems  of  class  and  school  organization, 
and  with  inservice  training  of  personnel. 


'  Twenty-Ninth   Annual   Report   of   the   Commissioners   of  Public   Schools, 
1857,  p.   15. 
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The  approach  of  the  Bahimore  PubHc  Schools  is  to  retain 
children  with  special  needs  in  the  regular  school  program  when- 
ever such  placement  proves  beneficial  to  the  child  with  special 
needs  and  does  not  detract  from  the  educational  program  of  the 
other  children. 

At  the  elementary  school  level  special  programs  are  provided 
for  children  with  handicapping  conditions  of  four  major  kinds, 
namely  those  with  (1)  physical  disability,  (2)  mental  handicaps, 
(3)  nervous  and  social  disturbances,  and  (4)  combinations  of 
these  disabilities.  Information  concerning  the  programs  for 
children  of  these  various  types  is  noted  below. 

Orthopedic.  Programs  for  children  with  physical  disabilities 
were  the  first  to  be  instituted  in  special  education.  Such  chil- 
dren suffer  from  certain  conditions  of  the  spine,  legs,  and  arms. 
Some  of  these  conditions  are  due  to  having  had  polio  and  physi- 
cal injuries.  The  children  require  special  facilities  since  many 
of  them  use  special  braces,  crutches,  and  wheel  chairs. 

Cerebral  palsy.  Children  with  cerebral  palsy  show  varying 
amounts  of  inability  to  control  tremors.  Mild  cases  tend  to 
have  many  of  the  symptoms  of  the  orthopedic  cases.  Extreme 
cases  show  almost  no  power  of  muscular  control.  Through 
combined  physical  therapy  and  education,  it  is  possible  for  such 
children  to  achieve  motor  control  and  speech.  Usually,  cerebral 
palsy  is  part  of  a  multiple  handicap. 

Sight  conservation.  Some  children  have  vision  so  severely  im- 
paired that  they  cannot  benefit  from  normal  education  in  regu- 
lar classrooms.  Where  a  child  has  a  visual  acuity  between  20/70 
and  20/200  in  his  better  eye  after  correction  with  glasses  or 
where  he  has  a  progressive  deterioration  of  an  eye  condition,  he 
is  placed  in  a  sight  conservation  class.  Special  devices  for  these 
children  inchide  typewriters  with  large  print  and  special 
lighting. 

Deaf.  Children  in  classes  for  the  deaf  have  no  hearing  at  all. 
They  must  be  trained  in  lip  reading  and  special  forms  of  com- 
munication. 

Hearing  consei-vation.  Children  with  impaired  hearing  are 
placed  in  the  hearing  conservation  classes.  These  are  children 
who  can  be  helped  by  hearing  aids.  In  addition,  children  with 
a  progressive  hearing  deterioration  are  placed  in  the  classes. 

Aphasic.  Children  with  aphasia  act  like  deaf  children,  but 
have  a  capacity  for  normal  hearing  which  can  be  developed. 
The  aphasia  is  a  type  of  brain  injury.     The  outer  ear  receives 
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sounds  which  are  sent  to  the  inner  ear.  However,  the  sounds 
are  not  interpreted.  Consequently,  children  with  this  difficulty 
are  able  neither  to  "hear"  nor  to  speak.  By  special  training  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  achieve  normal  hearing  and  be  returned 
to  regular  classes. 

Emotionally  disturbed.  Some  children  require  training  of 
their  emotions.  They  are  the  kind  who  do  strange,  peculiar, 
or  meaningless  things.  The  least  disturbed  are  served  by  school 
programs  offered  in  day  camps  at  Bragg  and  Highwood  schools 
from  which  they  are  typically  returned  to  regular  classes  in  a 
period  of  two  years  or  less. 

Braiji  injured.  A  smaller  number  of  children  are  more  ex- 
treme in  their  emotional  disturbances.  By  specialized  training, 
it  is  possible  to  educate  them  so  that  they  can  return  to  regular 
classes.  Part  of  their  therapy  consists  in  being  removed  from 
large  groups  of  other  children.  They  have  a  certain  amount  of 
disability  of  the  nervous  system,  are  easily  distracted,  are  able 
to  give  attention  to  one  topic  for  only  a  short  period  of  time, 
have  unexplainable  outbursts  of  temper,  repeat  motions  again 
and  again. 

Opportimity.  Slow-learning  children  are  placed  in  special 
opportunity  classes  where  they  are  given  materials  suited  to  the 
rate  and  level  of  their  learning.  Such  classes  improve  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  children  both  in  the  regular  classes 
and  in  the  opportunity  classes.  Eventually  some  of  these  chil- 
dren are  transferred  to  shop  center  and  occupational  classes  so 
that  they  may  later  support  themselves  in  the  community. 

Trainable.  Children  with  extreme  mental  handicap  are 
termed  trainable.  They  have  a  learning  rate  about  half  that  of 
normal.  Training  is  designed  chiefly  to  teach  them  individual 
personal  physical  care. 

The  following  programs  of  the  secondary  schools  are  available 
to  those  who  qualify: 

Partially  seeing  students  are  placed  with  regular  classes  but 
sight-saving  materials  and  supplies  are  made  available.  Person- 
nel of  the  Division  of  Special  Education  are  able  to  assist  toward 
an  understanding  of  the  child's  visual  problems,  as  well  as  to 
guide  the  selection  of  appropriate  materials  of  instruction.  Re- 
cordings of  daily  assignments  are  made  in  order  to  conserve  the 
residual  vision  of  these  young  people  and  to  improve  their  learn- 
ing opportunities. 

Deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  secondary  school  students  may  be 
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provided  the  services  of  a  teacher  of  lip  reading  who  moves 
from  school  to  school,  as  needed.  Interpretations  of  reports  of 
hearing  are  also  available.  For  junior  high  students  who  have 
little  facility  with  language,  special  classes  are  organized  at  the 
^Villiam  S.  Baer  School.  Placement  in  this  special  situation  is 
determined  by  the  Division  of  Special  Education  following  a 
complete  investigation  of  physical,  mental,  social,  and  emotional 
needs  of  the  individual  pupil. 

Speech  defective  children  of  selected  junior  high  schools  are 
provided  correctional  services.  Speech  is  considered  defective 
when  it  is  not  easily  audible  or  intelligible  to  the  listener,  ^dien 
it  places  a  strain  upon  a  listener,  or  is  immature. 

Physically  handicapped  children  have  a  variety  of  program 
possibilities  available. 

Specific  program  placement  of  a  child  depends  upon  medical 
recommendations  and  physical  needs  of  the  child.  Final  place- 
ment, however,  is  an  educational  judgment  based  on  ho^v  well 
the  child  can  learn  in  a  given  situation. 

When  a  pupil  has  a  physical  problem  which  will  not  permit 
him  to  participate  in  the  school  activities  of  a  regular  jiniior 
high  school,  he  is  screened  for  possible  enrollment  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  William  S.  Baer  School.  His  application  is  sent 
to  the  Supervisor  of  Medical  Services,  Division  of  Special  Serv- 
ices for  Pupils,  for  reviews  AVhere  a  child  has  been  previously 
enrolled  in  a  school  and  test  data  are  available,  the  form  is 
forwarded  to  the  Division  of  Special  Education.  An  appoint- 
ment is  given  to  the  applicant  for  review^  of  his  case  by  the  Baer 
School  Screening  Committee.  The  Screening  Committee  ar- 
ranges for  a  pediatric,  audiometric,  and  visual  examination  of 
the  child  and  then  sends  its  recommendations  to  the  Director 
of  Special  Education.  After  review  of  the  information  regard- 
ing physical,  mental,  and  educational  status  of  the  child,  a  de- 
cision is  made  relative  to  his  acceptance  for  the  Baer  School. 
If  the  child  is  accepted,  his  family  is  notified,  the  school  of 
previous  enrollment  is  informed,  transportation  is  ordered,  the 
necessary  therapies  are  ordered,  and  the  pupil  is  enrolled. 

Hoyne  teaching.  If  the  pupil's  physical  problem  is  so  severe 
that  enrollment  at  the  William  S.  Baer  School  is  not  indicated, 
the  case  is  processed  by  the  Division  of  Special  Education  for 
service  by  a  teacher  of  home-bound  children.  This  qualified 
teacher  visits  the  home  of  the  child  for  three  hours  each  week. 
The  work  provided  to  the  child  who  is  home-bound  is  similar 
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to  that  which  he  would  receive  were  he  in  attendance  at  a  regu- 
lar secondary  school. 

Hospital  teaching.  Where  a  pupil  is  to  be  confined  in  a  hos- 
pital for  a  period  extending  over  more  than  three  weeks,  a  pro- 
gram of  hospital  teaching  may  be  requested.  If  the  student  is 
confined  at  City  Hospital,  service  is  provided  through  the  full- 
time  teachers  who  work  there.  In  addition,  children  who  are 
confined  at  some  hospitals  have  the  advantage  of  a  school-to- 
hospital  intercommunications  system  which  permits  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  schoolroom  activities  in  a  nearby  junior  high 
school.  For  example,  the  children  at  City  Hospital  share  learn- 
ing experiences  with  students  at  Hampstead  Hill  Junior  High 
School  45.  The  services  of  a  hospital  teacher  are  also  made 
available  to  these  children. 

The  extent  of  the  program  for  handicapped  children  can  be 
seen  by  referring  to  Tables  1  and  3  which  show  the  number  of 
pupils  being  instructed  at  home  and  in  hospital  schools  and  in 
the  various  programs  within  the  day  schools.^ 

Education  of  Gifted  Children 

In  common  parlance,  gifted  children  are  also  termed  bright 
or  superior.  No  one  criterion  or  standard  definition  applies 
nationally.  In  the  Baltimore  schools  children  of  outstanding 
potential  and  special  talent  are  identified  by  the  same  means 
as  are  children  of  average  and  minimal  potential.  The  judg- 
ment of  teachers  and  principals  is  applied  to  information  pro- 
vided by  tests  of  intelligence  and  achievement,  conferences  with 
the  pupil,  his  parents,  and  psychologists,  analysis  of  the  stu- 
dent's scholastic  record  and  observations  of  his  personality  ad- 
justment and  maturity. 

Parents  are  made  aware  of  the  programs  for  the  gifted  through 
letters,  personal  conferences,  and  meetings  of  parent-teacher 
associations. 

Ability  grouping.  At  the  elementary  level,  there  is  homo- 
geneous grouping  within  heterogeneous  classes;  where  there  are 
a  number  of  fifth  grades,  for  example,  the  gifted  children  may 
be  found  in  several  of  the  classes.  In  each  such  class,  the  gifted 
children  participate  not  only  with  each  other  in  a  group  but 
also  with  children  of  average  capacity.  At  the  junior  high 
school   level,    the   same   kind   of   ability   giouping    takes    place, 

s  cf.  p.  9  and  p.  12 
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but  four  schools  have  a  total  of  twenty-three  classes  for  acceler- 
ated or  gifted  children  only.  Six  senior  high  schools  make 
provisions  for  placing  gifted  children  in  forty-two  classes  sepa- 
rate from  average  children. 

There  are  also  arrangements  for  heterogeneous  grouping 
where  children  of  varying  capacity  are  found  together.  Of 
course,  it  is  unusual  to  date  for  very  slow  learning  children  to 
have  attained  the  senior  high  school  level.  Consequently,  the 
grouping  is  much  less  heterogeneous  in  senior  highs  than 
amongst  children  of  the  primary  elementary  gi^ades.  Some- 
thing is  to  be  said  for  both  types  of  grouping.  Certain  children 
Avho  can  stand  acceleration  readily  are  given  a  chance  to  try 
out  the  saving  of  a  year  or  more  at  school.  Other  children  who 
ha\'e  high  capacity  but  have  only  a  regular  rate  of  learning 
or  average  emotional  maturity  find  it  more  suitable  to  enrich 
the  depth  of  their  programs  rather  than  to  speed  them  up. 
Again,  there  are  some  children  who  accomplish  both,  that  is, 
they  not  only  learn  at  a  faster  rate  but  extend  their  learning 
far  beyond  the  average. 

Pupils  in  the  accelerated  and  advanced  programs  ordinarily 
carry  a  normal  amount  of  extracurricular  and  out-of-school 
activities. 

Variety  of  programs.  \'arious  programs  for  gifted  children 
are  offered.  Progi'ams  for  the  academically  gifted  have  been 
mentioned.  There  are  also  major  curricula  in  music  and  art 
for  children  especially  talented  in  these  fields.  A  gifted  stu- 
dent has  an  opportunity  to  progi"ess  at  his  own  rate  to  his  own 
level  in  other  fields,  such  as  English,  social  studies,  mathematics, 
science,  and  foreign  languages. 

Secondary  school  academic  acceleration.  A  fundamental  pur- 
pose underlying  accelerated  and  advanced  or  special  college 
preparatory  curricula  is  to  provide  the  best  educational  program 
commensurate  with  the  capacities  and  capabilities  of  pupils, 
as  is  true  of  all  courses  offered  in  the  City  schools. 

To  qualify  for  the  special  courses  in  secondary  schools,  at 
both  the  junior  and  senior  high  levels,  pupils  must  be  above 
average  in  intelligence,  reading,  and  arithmetic,  as  measured  by 
standardized  tests  employed  in  the  schools.  For  acceleration  at 
the  junior  high  school  level,  it  is  necessary  for  a  pupil  to  pass 
six  criteria:  (1)  a  "good"  or  "better"  rating  in  his  ^Dast  school 
life,  (2)  an  intelligence  quotient  of  110  or  over,  (3)  one  year 
above  grade  in  reading,   (4)  a  half-year  above  grade  standard  in 
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arithmetic,  (5)  regular  attendance,  and  (6)  the  judgment  of  the 
faculty. 

Specific  requirements  vary  slightly  for  the  senior  high  schools 
because  of  the  different  nature  of  the  programs. 

In  addition,  the  sending  school,  either  elementary  or  junior 
high,  must  officially  recommend  pupils  for  these  courses.  Such 
recommendation  follows  a  careful  appraisal  by  school  personnel 
and  parents  of  each  pupil's  emotional  and  social  maturity, 
health  status,  motivation,  and  personality  development,  along 
with  the  technical  requirements  listed.  Pupils  must  possess 
good  study  habits  or  have  the  desire  to  acquire  them,  and  be 
willing  to  work. 

Expansion  and  experimentation  1956-5S.  An  all-time  record 
2,259  pupils  in  65  classes,  4.6  per  cent  of  the  total  49,168  sec- 
ondary school  academic  enrollment,  were  engaged  in  acceler- 
ated, advanced,  and  special  college  preparatory  curricula  in  the 
City  public  schools  in  1957-58.     (See  Table  7) 

Inclusion  in  September,  1957,  of  the  accelerated  curriculum 
at  Garrison  Junior  High  School  and  the  special  college  pre- 
paratory course  at  Forest  Park  High  School  meant  that  10  of 
the  35  secondary  school  units  offered  special  programs  for  bright 
pupils. 

Compared  to  the  1,833  pupils  in  these  programs  in  1956-57, 
the  1957-58  increase  amounted  to  23.2  per  cent. 

Garrison,  Woodbourne,  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  Pimlico  junior 
high  schools  offered  accelerated  progi^ams  enabling  pupils  to 
complete  the  regular  three  year  junior  high  course  in  two  years. 

Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
"Western  High  School  continued  the  advanced  college  prepara- 
tory courses,  usually  called  "A"  courses,  permitting  students  to 
complete  high  school  in  the  three  year  span  covering  grades 
nine  through  eleven.  Freshman  college  studies  are  undertaken 
in  grade  twelve  and  frequently  make  it  possible  for  graduates 
of  these  courses  to  enter  college  as  sophomores.  A  few  students 
have  entered  college  as  freshmen  after  completion  of  the  elev- 
enth grade  in  this  program.  Pupils  enrolling  in  the  "A"  courses 
leave  junior  high  after  the  eighth  grade. 

In  1957-58,  Forest  Park  and  Eastern  high  schools  offered  an 
experimental  special  college  preparatory  curriculum  begun  in 
1956-57  at  Eastern,  differing  somewhat  from  the  traditional  "A" 
course.  Pupils  enter  this  course  in  the  tenth  grade  of  senior 
high  having  completed  the  regular  three  year  junior  high  pro- 
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TABLE  7 

PUPILS   IN   SECONDARY  ACADEMIC   ACCELERATED 

PROGRAMS,  OCTOBER  31,  1956  and  1957 


October  31 


1956  1957 


Per  Per 

Accel.    Cent  Accelerated     Cent 

School  Total  Pupils  Accel.   Total  Pupils  Classes  Accal. 

(1)  (2)  (3)         (4)  (5)  (6)  (7)        (8) 

Total  Jr.  High  Accel. 

Schools 4,689       810     IT^c     ',402       880         23     12^/c 


49  Robert  E.  Lee 878  427  49  622  211  6  34 

46  Woodbourne 1,803  146  8  2,068  264  7  13 

222  Pimlico 2,008  237  12  2,751  370  9  13 

42  Garrison 1,961  35  12 

Total  AllJr.  High  Schools.  29,666  810  3  31,039  880  3 

Total  Senior  High  Accel. 

Schools 10,873  1,023  9  13,224  1,379  42  10 


403  Polytechnic 2,724  645  24  2,958  846  25  29 

408  City  College 2,180  186  9  2,447  211  6  9 

404  Eastern  (Advanced 

Standing! 2,151  56  3  2,390  91  3  4 

407  Western 1,025  124  12  1,970  193  6  19 

406  Forest  Park 

(Advanced  Standing) 1,970  25  11 

450  Douglass 2,793  12  .4  2,463  13  1  .5 

Total  All  Sr.  High  Schools  16,985  1,023  6  18,129  1,379  8 


grum.  Specialization  in  one  or  more  subject  fields  can  result 
in  advanced  standing  in  college  in  the  subject  areas.  It  may 
be  possible  for  some  students  in  this  program  to  gain  sophomore 
status  in  college. 

Pupils  in  both  the  senior  high  advanced  and  special  college 
preparatory  curricula  carry  five  major  subjects,  one  more  than 
pupils  who  proceed  in  the  regular  high  school  courses. 

In  1957-58,  880  pupils  in  23  classes,  or  2.5  per  cent  of  the 
31,039  academic  junior  high  enrollment,  entered  or  continued 
their  studies  in  the  accelerated  program  at  this  level,  an  8.6 
per  cent  increase  over  1956-57. 

A  total  of  1,379  students  in  42  classes,  representing  7.6  per 
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cent  of  the  18,129  pupils  in  academic  senior  high  schools,  en- 
rolled in  advanced  and  special  college  preparatory  courses  of- 
fered in  five  of  the  City's  ten  academic  senior  high  schools  in 
1957-58.  The  increase  of  356  pupils  over  1956-57  constitutes 
a  34.8  per  cent  rise  in  enrollment  in  this  program. 

Four  classes  with  116  pupils,  more  than  double  the  1956-57 
number,  enrolled  in  the  special  college  preparatory  curricula  at 
Eastern  and  Forest  Park  in  1957-58. 

Various  kinds  of  enrichment  opportunities  are  offered  in  vir- 
tually all  of  the  secondary  schools  to  challenge  the  students  of 
above  average  ability  who  are  not  enrolled  in  these  special 
courses.  Enrichment  necessitates  careful  planning,  the  use  of 
many  resources,  and  modifications  in  the  subjects  taught.  It 
is  not  simply  a  matter  of  more  school  work  or  homework.  Ac- 
celeration does  not  mean  skipping.  All  work  is  covered,  and 
more,  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  Some  persons  can  go  fast  without 
hurrying. 

This  type  of  work  in  high  school  prepares  students  for  a  new 
college  plan  known  as  the  "early  admissions  program"  which 
enables  qualified  students  to  enter  certain  colleges  and  univer- 
sities after  completion  of  the  tenth  grade  in  some  cases,  later 
for  others,  depending  on  such  factors  as  school  marks,  individual 
maturity,  and  the  admissions  policies  of  the  institution. 

Education  for  All  in  a  Democratic  Setting 

In  his   report   to   the   Maryland   Self-Survey   Commission,    R. 

Freeman  Butts  made  the  following  pertinent  observation  which 

supports  the  current  Baltimore  scene:  ^ 

I  believe  the  comprehensive  high  school  is  better  suited  to 
American  culture  and  education  than  is  the  separate  or  seg- 
regated high  school  designed  for  students  of  different  talents. 
All  groups  in  society  need  to  learn  to  work  together  on  com- 
mon problems  of  citizenship.  They  should,  therefore,  have 
the  opportunity  to  associate  in  the  life  of  the  school  and  in 
as  many  of  the  courses  of  the  curriculum  as  appropriate, 
principally  in  social  studies,  creative  arts,  practical  arts,  and 
extracurricular  activities.  We  have  been  rightly  concerned 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  academic  preparation  of  the 
scholastically  talented,  and  the  comprehensive  high  school 
should  do  this  by  sectioning  subject  by  subject  in  the  aca- 
demic courses. 


"  R.  Freeman  Butts,  Report  to  Marylayid  Self-Survey  Commission,  p.  59-60. 
Mimeo.   June  30,  1958. 
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But  we  must  not  neglect  the  values  of  common  association 
of  those  of  different  levels  and  kinds  of  ability.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  have  the  academically  talented  students  see  and  appre- 
ciate leadership  qualities  in  social,  artistic,  athletic,  and  stu- 
dent government  activities  displayed  by  the  less  scholastically 
talented  students.  It  is  equally  important  to  have  constantly 
before  the  less  academically  talented  the  leadership  qualities 
of  the  more  talented  academically.  How  can  we  develop 
respect  for  intellectual  achievement  in  separate  schools  where 
only  the  less  privileged  are  huddled  together  to  work  on 
purely  nonintellectual  enterprises?  This  will  only  perpetuate 
an  indifference  or  disdain  for  intellectual  achievement  which 
has  been  too  much  a  part  of  the  American  scene. 

High  School  Seniors 

Early  in  1958,  the  Adult  Education  Division  requested  of  the 
Bureau  of  Research  figures  which  would  show  the  number  of 
twelfth  grade  students  over  the  past  several  years  and  project  an 
estimated  number  up  to  1967.  The  purpose  was  to  study  the 
potential  size  and  course  offerings  of  the  junior  college  program. 
The  results  of  this  study  are  show^n  in  Table  8.  Columns  2 
and  3  show  the  number  of  graduates  of  the  academic  senior 
high  schools  and  the  vocational-technical  senior  high  schools, 
respectively,  Tvith  the  total  of  the  two  shown  in  column  4.  The 
number  of  giaduates  of  the  senior  high  schools  rose  consistently 
from  3,661  to  4,418  in  1957,  the  figtn-es  including  gi^aduates  of 
January  and  June.  According  to  the  estimate  made  March  31, 
1958,  the  1958  graduates  were  expected  to  number  4,889.  The 
actual  nuinber  was  4,373.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  peak 
number  of  6,300  high  school  graduates  would  be  reached  in 
1964  and  taper  off  slightly  after  that  time.  Of  coin^se,  many 
factors  in  the  next  nine  years  will  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
figure  for  graduates. 

Distribution  by  age.  As  of  October  31,  1956,  there  were  4,229 
students  in  the  twelfth  grade,  distributed  by  age  as  folloAvs: 

Age  Students 

15     84 

16     691 

17     2326 

18     891 

19     199 

20-25    38 
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As  of  the  same  date,  there  were  4,643  students  age  seventeen 
in  the  Bakimore  Public  Schools.  Thus,  only  50  per  cent  of  the 
age  group  were  in  the  grade  which  would  be  appropriate  if  all 
students  began  school  at  age  six  and  proceeded  through  the 
grades  at  a  regular  rate. 

TABLE  8 

NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  IN  BALTIMORE  CITY  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  1953-1957  WITH  ESTIMATES  TO  1967 


Graduates 


Voc.-Tech. 
Academic  Senior  High 

Graduation  Senior  Schools 

Year  High  Schools        (Diploma  only)  Total 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 

1953 3,431  230  3,661 

1954 3,473  294  3,767 

1955 3,551  289  3,840 

1956 3,734  441  4,175 

1957 3,913  505  4,418 

1958  Est.a  4,314  Est.  575  Est.  4,889  Est. 

1959 4,644  619  5,263 

1960 4,950  660  5,610 

1961 4,678  624  5,302 

1962 5,117  683  5,800 

1963 4,766  636  5,402 

1964 5,586  745  6,331 

1965 5,535  738  6,273 

1966 5,309  708  6,017 

1967 .5,173  690  5,863 

a  Actual  numbers  were  Academic  3880,  Voc.-Tech.  493,  Total  4,373. 

Swvey  of  choices  jnade  by  seniors  in  the  1958  class.  In  May 
of  1958,  the  high  schools  cooperated  with  the  State  Department 
of  Education  in  a  state -wide  study  involving  all  seniors  in  the 
1958  class  of  Maryland  Public  Schools.  The  State  Department 
of  Education,  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  the  local  systems,  asked  high  school  seniors  to  fill  out  a 
questionnaire  with  the  help  of  their  teachers  and  counselors 
showing  the  subjects  they  had  studied  in  the  last  four  years  of 
high  school.  Approximately  17,000  students  participated,  of 
whom  3,300  were  from  Baltimore  City.  Certain  general  advance 
information  became  available  before  the  present  report  was 
written.     More  detailed  results  are  expected  later. 
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The  preliminary  information  gives  tabulations  concerning 
the  number  of  students  involved,  their  age,  test  records  (I.Q.), 
post-high  school  plans,  type  of  diploma  expected,  and  the  major 
reason  for  choosing  a  particular  program.  The  actual  questions 
asked  to  gather  the  information  on  the  three  latter  points  were 
as  follows: 

1.  Check  the  one  item  which  best  describes  your  post-high 
school  plans. 

2.  Check  the  type  of  diploma  you  expect  to  receive. 

3.  I  chose  the  above  checked  program  because:    (Check  the 
one  reason  that  seems  most  important  to  you). 

General  descriptive  data  are  shown  in  Table  9.  The  Balti- 
more City  high  school  seniors  were  slightly  younger  than  the 
typical  Maryland  high  school  senior.  The  typical  senior  in  the 
State,  however,  reported  the  completion  of  more  units  toward 
graduation  than  did  his  City  counterpart,  except  at  the  higher 
ranges.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the  City  had  23.5  or 
more  units  toward  graduation  while  10  per  cent  of  the  seniors 

TABLE  9 

Chronological  Age — Units — Intelligence  Quotients  of 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS,  BALTIMORE  CITY,  COMPARED 
WITH  STATE  OF  MARYLAND,  MAY,  1958 


Points  exceeded  by 


90%       75%       50%       25^7       10  < 


18- 

18- 

-11 
-11 

23 

22 

120 

119 

•5 
7 
0 
1 

Age  (Yrs.-Mos.)  Baltimore  City 17-1  17-4       17-9  18-:B 

Maryland  State    .  17-2  17-5  17-11  18-6 
Units  earned  for  graduation — 

City 16.3  16  9       17,0  19.0 

State 17.3  18.9       20.5  21.8 

Intelligence  quotient— City 85.9  93.8  103.2  112.7 

State 85.1  93.1  101.8  110.5 


of  the  State  had  22.7  units.  The  comparability  of  the  City  with 
county  units  may  be  questioned.  There  is  also  the  possibility 
that  some  high  school  seniors  in  Baltimore  City  listed  only  the 
subjects  they  took  in  grades  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  despite  the 
instructions  on  their  return  sheet  that  grades  nine  through 
twelve  should  be  listed. 

Responses  concerning  the  three  questions  on  which  data  were 
available  early  are  shown  in  Table   10.     Column   1   shows  the 
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TABLE  10 

Post  High  School  Plans  of 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS,  BALTIMORE  CITY,  COMPARED 
WITH  STATE  OF  MARYLAND,  MAY,  1958 


All  Seniors 

Balti- 

23  more 

Item                               State  Counties  City 

(1)                                                    (2)  (3)  (4) 

A.  Post-high  school  plans  I) 100.0%  100.0%  100.0%, 

1.  Four-year  collep-e 30.0  27.8  39.0 

2.  Junior  College 5  3  5.1  6.3 

3.  Other  educational  or 

vocational  training 13.3  14  2  9  6 

4.  Employment 37.1  37.9  33.9 

5.  Homemaking 2  4  2.6  1.5 

6.  Military  service 11.9  12.4  9.7 

B.  Type  of  diploma  expeetedb 100.0  100  0  103.0 

1.  Academic  or  college  prep- 

aratory      37.3  33.1  54.9 

2.  Commercial 21.7  21.1  23.9 

3.  General 32.2  39.1  3.2 

4.  General-technical 1.3  .4  5.3 

5.  Vocational 6.5  6.1  8  1 

6.  Other 10  .2  4  6 

C.  Major  reason  for  program 

choiceb 100  0  100.0  100.0 

1.  Student's  own  choice 52.3  53.0  49  0 

2.  Parents'    or   relatives'    rec- 

ommendation        3.6  3.8  2.8 

3.  Principal's  or  teacher's  rec- 

ommendation        2.1  2.4  1.0 

4.  Counselor's  assistance 4.1  4.0  4.7 

5.  Required  for  future  career  .     37.9  36.8  42.5 

Number  of  high  school  seniors 16,928  13,654  3,274 

Median  Age  (Yrs.  Mos.)  17-9  17-9  17-9 


Academically 

Talented  in 

Baltimore 

City  a 


(5) 


100.0% 

77.3 

2  9 

6.5 

9.1 

.6 

3.6 

100.0 

85.8 

2.6 

.6 

.3 

10.7 


100.0 
65.9 

2.6 

1.0 

1.3 

29.2 

310 

17-4 


a  I.Q.  of  120  and  above. 

b  Percentages  computed  on  number  answering. 


kinds  of  answers  that  were  on  the  check  list.  The  remaining 
columns  show  the  statistics  for  the  State,  the  twenty-three  coun- 
ties, Baltimore  City,  and  the  academically  talented  in  Baltimore 
City.     A  study  of  the  table  indicates  the  following  generaliza- 
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tions.  A  higher  proportion  of  high  school  seniors  in  Bakimore 
City  intended  to  go  on  to  college  than  the  proportion  in  the 
counties.  In  Baltimore  City,  over  45  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
planned  to  attend  a  four-year  college  or  a  junior  college,  while 
in  the  counties  the  figure  was  approximately  33  per  cent.  The 
number  of  Baltimore  City  pupils  who  expected  to  receive 
academic  or  college  preparatory  diplomas  exceeded  the  number 
of  those  who  were  going  on  to  college.  The  table  shows  that 
54.9  per  cent  of  the  Baltimore  City  seniors  were  taking  an  aca- 
demic or  college  preparatory  course,  but  that  only  45.3  per  cent 
of  them  intended  to  go  on  to  a  college.  This  discrepancy  may 
be  further  accentuated  by  the  designation  of  "Other"  (type  of 
diploma  expected),  which  involves  4.6  per  cent  of  the  students 
in  the  City.  On  the  other  hand,  33.1  per  cent  of  the  county 
students  expected  to  receive  an  academic  or  college  preparatory 
diploma,  a  proportion  which  agrees  very  closely  with  the  32.9 
per  cent  who  said  that  they  expected  to  go  to  a  four-year  college 
or  a  junior  college.  Both  Baltimore  City  and  the  county  pupils 
were  approximately  the  same  in  the  percentage  expecting  to 
receive  a  commercial  diploma— due,  no  doubt,  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  girls  both  in  county  and  Baltimore  City  anticipating 
employment  in  secretarial  and  stenographical  jobs. 

A  majority  of  students  throughout  the  whole  State  felt  that 
they  had  made  their  own  choices  of  programs.  The  percentage 
filling  in  this  category  was  slightly  lower  for  Baltimore  City 
than  for  the  counties  but  probably  not  significantly  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  percentage  who  felt  that  a  given  program  was 
required  for  their  futvu^e  career  was  higher  in  Baltimore 
City  than  in  the  county,  indicating  one  or  both  of  the  following: 
(a)  The  City  children  have  a  clearer  view  of  their  future  careers 
or  (b)  a  higher  proportion  of  county  children  are  going  through 
high  school  for  cultural  rather  than  career  purposes. 

Academically  talented.  Children  with  high  scholastic  apti- 
tude, as  shown  by  tests  of  intelligence  (I.Q.  of  120  and  above), 
are  strong  in  their  planning  to  go  on  to  college.  A  total  of  80.2 
per  cent  of  this  group  plan  to  go  on  to  four-year  college  or  a 
junior  college.  The  proportion  is  almost  double  that  of  the 
comparable  figure  for  all  seniors  in  the  City  and  at  least  two- 
and-a-half  times  the  comparable  figure  for  seniors  in  the  twenty- 
three  counties.  High  school  seniors  in  the  talented  group  also 
feel  strongly  that  their  course  selections  have  been  their  own 
choice.    They  give  minor  credit  to  feeling  that  the  program  was 
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required  for  their  future  career  and  very  little  credit  to  the 
recommendations  of  parents,  relatives,  principals,  or  counselors. 
In  other  words,  they  seem  to  feel  that  they  are  a  self-sufficient 
group.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  they  are  younger  than  other 
high  school  seniors  by  five  months. 

Services  for  Adults 

Certain  changes  in  the  organization  and  program  of  adult 
education  were  effected  during  the  biennium.  When  schools 
reopened  in  September,  1956,  the  reorganization  of  the  Second- 
ary, Vocational,  and  Adult  Division  had  been  completed,  with 
adult  education  incorporated  in  the  Division.  The  new  direc- 
tor of  adult  education  became  one  of  the  four  directors  work- 
ing under  the  new  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Secondary, 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education.  The  Junior  College  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Adult  Education  and  a  new  dean 
for  the  Junior  College  was  engaged. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Cojiimissioners'  Adult  Education  Com- 
mittee. At  the  September  19,  1957,  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  the  special  Committee  on  Adult  Educa- 
tion reported  that  it  had  reviewed  the  current  program  of  adult 
education  in  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools,  the  purposes  and 
relative  values  of  the  several  categories  of  activities,  and  the 
possible  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  charging  tuition  fees 
for  certain  parts  of  the  program.  The  Committee  recommended 
and  the  Board  approved  that: 

1.  The  long-established  program  of  providing  adult  educa- 
tion activities  without  tuition  cost  to  residents  of  Baltimore 
be  continued  for 

a.  Courses  which  are  similar  to,  or  immediate  derivations 
of,  educational  activities  provided  for  children  and  youth  in 
elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  schools.  (Examples: 
courses  for  basic  literacy,  regular  secondary  school  subjects, 
including  such  courses  as  science,  mathematics,  languages, 
art,  music,  and  handicrafts.) 

b.  Educational  programs  related  to  the  basic  needs  of 
adults  as  citizens,  parents,  and  workers.  (Examples:  Amer- 
icanization courses,  parent  education,  trade  extension  work.) 

c.  Cooperative  activities  with  civic  groups  and  organiza- 
tions of  the  City  designed  to  provide  civic  educational  op- 
portunities for  members  of  those  groups  and  the  general 
public.      (Examples:    neighborhood   conferences   on   zoning 
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and  City  planning,  income  tax  clinics,  lectures  and  forums, 
participation  in  the  annual  Program  Planning  Institute.) 

2.  Courses  which  are  primarily  of  post-high  school  caliber 
should,  when  needed,  be  provided  through  the  Junior  Col- 
lege, subject  to  the  regular  tuition  charge. 

3.  Activities  which  are  primarily  recreational  rather  than 
educational  should  not  be  included  in  the  adult  education 
program. 

4.  Public  school  adult  education  offerings  should  not  dupli- 
cate or  displace  those  of  other  agencies.  The  public  school 
adult  education  program  should  be  designed  to  supplement 
and  assist  the  work  of  other  agencies. 

Program.  A  general  idea  of  the  variety  of  programs  offered 
for  adults  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  Table  11.  The  numbers 
enrolled  in  the  two  years  of  the  biennium  were  approximately 
26,000  and  24,000  respectively.  The  figures  quoted  include  some 
individuals  twice  because  of  registration  in  each  of  two  semesters 
within  the  school  year.  Since  those  who  take  adult  education 
programs  come  only  a  limited  number  of  hours  per  week  and 
since  they  take  more  than  one  course  at  more  than  one  center, 
the  statistic  is  too  complicated  to  warrant  digging  out  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  served.  The  number  served  can  be  more 
accurately  seen  by  looking  at  the  figures  for  average  net  roll. 
Actually,  the  number  of  individuals  served  will  be  greater  than 
the  average  net  roll  but  less  than  the  enrollment— in  other 
words,  somewhere  between  13,000  and  25,000  individuals.  In 
terms  of  subjects  and  individuals  served,  the  average  net  roll  of 
13,000  is  a  fairly  representative  figure.  Still  lower  than  aver- 
age net  roll  is  the  figure  for  average  attendance,  representing 
the  number  of  persons  in  attendance  divided  by  the  number  of 
sessions.  The  figure  of  10,604  in  average  attendance  for  1957- 
58  in  relation  to  the  average  net  roll  of  13,711  gives  a  percentage 
of  attendance  of  77.3  per  cent.  The  number  of  individuals 
served  in  the  biennium  1956-58  was  lower  than  that  in  the  bien- 
nium 1954-56.  The  enrollment  decreased  from  1955-56  to  1957- 
58  by  15  per  cent.  For  the  same  period  of  time,  the  average 
net  roll  and  the  average  attendance  decreased  by  approximately 
10  per  cent.  The  enrollment  total  for  1957-58  was  over  2,000 
less  than  that  for  1956-57.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  net 
roll  for  1957-58  was  649  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
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TABLE  11 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  ADULTS 

Program 

ENROLLMENT 

All  Year 

Summer! 

Baltimore  Junior  College 

All  other  programs 

Fall-winter-spring2 

Baltimore  Junior  College 

All  other  programs 

AVERAGE  NET  ROLL 

Americanization 

Academic  Elementary 

Junior  High 

Senior  High 

Vocational — Veterans 

Apprenticeship 

Distributive  Education 

Smith-Hughes 

Home  Economics 

Industrial  NonSmith-Hughes 

Non-Credit 

Parent  Education 

Junior  College 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE 

Americanization 

Academic — Elementary 

Junior  High 

Senior  High 

Vocational — Veterans 

Apprenticeship 

Distributive  Education 

Smith-Hughes • 

Home  Economics 

Industrial  NonSmith-Hughes 

Non-Credit 

Parent  Education 

Junior  College 

TOTAL  FACULTY  (February) 


1956-1957 

1957-1958 

25,156 

24,080 

1,649 

1,362 

130 

115 

1,519 

1,247 

24,507 

22,718 

785 

787 

23,722 

21,931 

13,062 

13,711 

735 

698 

673 

519 

193 

346 

2,564 

4,233 

702 

746 

872 

274 

319 

192 

1,144 

1,634 

1,322 

1,232 

52 

67 

1,965 

1,635 

1,956 

1,550 

565 

585 

10,008 

10,604 

553 

498 

468 

349 

139 

266 

2,028 

3,188 

667 

709 

708 

222 

276 

174 

835 

1,292 

978 

898 

39 

52 

1,366 

1,127 

1,420 

1,283 

531 

546 

509 

535 

'Summer  sessions  of  1956  and  1957. 

2  Includes  programs  beginning  July  1  and  continuing  throughout  the  year. 


the  average  attendance  was  596  higher. 

In  general,  the  level  of  enrollment  and  attendance  has  been 
rather  consistent  for  several  years.  The  most  significant  change 
occurred  in  1957-58  in  academic  study  in  the  senior  high  school. 
The  4,233  in  average  net  roll  at  this  level  compares  with  2,564 
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in  the  preceding  year  and  approximately  3,300  in  each  of  the 
two  preceding  years. 

Assistance  to  parents  in  the  handhng  of  problems  related  to 
their  children  was  marked  by  three  developments  during  the 
biennium.  Opportunities  were  given  to  parents  to  observe  chil- 
dren in  action  so  that  they  might  acquire  norms  for  judging 
the  actions  of  their  own  children.  In  addition,  cooperative 
nursery  schools  were  encouraged.  They  developed  as  autono- 
mous and  self-reliant  organizations  with  some  help  from  the 
Department  of  Education.  Cooperative  programs  in  parent 
education  were  established  with  three  other  organizations, 
namely  (1)  Private  School  Owners  Organization,  (2)  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation,  and  (3)  the  Baltimore  Parent  Education 
Council. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Mayor's  Commission  on  Aging, 
studies  relative  to  the  educational  needs  of  older  adults  were 
initiated.     A  sj^ecialist  in  this  field  was  appointed. 

An  increasing  program  of  labor-management  and  labor-man- 
agement-education classes  took  place  during  the  biennium.  For 
the  first  time  in  Baltimore,  certain  industries  vniderwrote  the 
costs  of  this  instruction. 

Cooperative  activities  with  other  community  groups  and  civic 
agencies  dealing  with  health,  housing,  family  life,  pleasure,  lead- 
ership development,  world  politics  and  intergroup  relations 
were  of  increasing  frequency.  Materials  and  methods  applicable 
to  the  education  of  advxlts  were  continuously  evaluated  during 
the  biennium.  The  methods  of  discussion  groups,  socio-drama, 
audio-visual  aids,  selection  and  development  of  special  materials 
for  adult  literacy,  and  citizenship  classes  were  tried  out. 

The  development  of  lay  advisory  committees  in  the  appraisal 
and  adaptation  of  the  adult  education  program  was  expanded. 

Staff  development  was  fostered  through  conferences  of  eve- 
ning school  principals,  joint  conferences  of  the  secondary,  voca- 
tional, and  adult  supervisors,  and  also  conferences  within  the 
Secondary,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Division. 

Junior  College.  Enrollment  in  the  Baltimore  Junior  College 
continued  to  increase  during  the  biennium.  Data  for  Septem- 
ber each  year  from  1951  through  1957  are  shown  in  Table  12. 
According  to  this  table  the  number  of  students  enrolled  was 
below  350  through  September,  1953.  Then  it  rose  by  some  90 
pupils  in  1954,  over  100  in  1955,  almost  100  in  1956,  and  held 
its  own  during  1957.    However,  as  Table  11  indicates,  the  num- 
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TABLE   12 

BALTIMORE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  DAY  SCHOOL 
COMPARATIVE  COMPOSITION  OF  ENROLLMENT 

Item         1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956  1957 

A.  TOTAL 332   330   345   436   555   653   637 

B.  Holding  power 

New  students 140       211       196       258       343       366       367 

Former  students 192       119       149       178       212       287       270 

C.  Veterans  (Total)  41         30         52         70       100       103         70 

World  War  II 41         17  3  2 

Korea 13         49         68       100       103         70 

D.  Women 116       100       104       151       183       254       247 

E.  Enrollment  by  Curricula 

Total  Transfer 195   202   230   268   366   439   400 


Arts  and  Science 157  167   184   208   304   341  310 

Business 38  35    46    50    62    71  58 

Arta 13  14 

Special  Radio  and 

Dramaa 14  18 

Total  Terminal 137  128      115      168      189      214  237 


Accounting 7  2  2 

Art 5  3  5         36         31         27         14 

Arts  and  Science 

(General) 13  21  4           5         16           6 

Auto   Service    Manage- 
ment   5  3  3           4           2           3 

Business  (General) 8  3  1           5         12           1 

Electronics 4  4  4           9         11         21         52 

Junior  Construction 

Engineer 10  17  35         25         16         14         12 

Medical  Records 

Librarian 7  4  1                       2 

Medical  Secretary 12  11  9           9         11         13         21 

Medical  Technology 19  9  20         17         19           7         10 

Merchandising 12  11  4           9           5           8         13 

Music 2  2  1 

Nursing 23  34  18         27         42         87         79 

Medical  Office  Assistant  1  13 

Secretarial 7  1  5           9           6         27         22 

Special  Radio  and 

Drama 3  2  6         13         14 

F.  Per  cent  curricula 

Transfer 58.7%  61.3%  66.7%  61.5%  65.9%  67.0%  63.0 '~o 

Terminal 41.3  38.7  33.3      38.5     34.1      33.0     37.0 


a  May  be  either  transfer  or  terminaL 
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ber  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  785  and  787,  respec- 
tively, for  1956-57  and  1957-58.  Table  11  also  indicates  that 
average  net  roll  and  average  attendance  in  the  Junior  College 
rose  during  the  biennium.  At  the  close  of  the  biennium,  there 
were  indications  of  a  further  increase  in  the  Junior  College  for 
the  fall  of  1958.  The  number  of  veterans  of  the  Korean  inci- 
dent reached  its  high  point  of  103  in  1956  and  dropped  back  to 
70  during  1957.  In  terms  of  curriculum,  arts  and  science  con- 
tinued to  contribute  the  largest  number  of  students,  roughly 
half  the  total  or  three-quarters  of  the  transfer  students.  Rela- 
tively large  groups  were  also  served  during  the  biennium  in 
business,  electronics,  and  nursing. 

Origin  and  purpose  of  adult  education  100  years  ago.  The 
moral  purpose  underlying  public  education  100  years  ago  ap- 
plied in  the  education  of  adults.  The  provision  of  education 
free  of  tuition  for  adult  residents  of  Baltimore  City  is  described 
in  an  excerpt  from  an  earlier  report  of  the  Board: ^^ 

Evening  Schools 

Preparation  having  been  made  during  November  and  De- 
cember of  1855  for  the  establishment  of  three  Evening  Schools, 
for  the  education  of  lads  and  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  tw^enty-one  years,  three  of  those  schools  were 
commenced  in  January.  The  effort  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
experimental  in  its  character,  and  in  order  to  test  it  fairly, 
the  schools  were  located  in  different  sections  of  the  city— No. 
1  in  the  Western,  No.  3  in  the  Eastern,  and  No.  4  in  the 
Southern  part  of  the  city.  The  propriety  of  the  action  of  the 
Board  in  the  establishment  of  these  schools  was  at  once  ap- 
parent in  the  number  of  applications  that  were  made  for  cer- 
tificates of  admission.  In  a  few  weeks  there  were  nearly  four 
hundred  young  men  in  the  receipt  of  an  education  through 
their  agency,  which  it  is  likely  they  might  not  otherwise  have 
obtained.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  in  its  incipiency  urged 
the  necessity  of  locating  schools  of  the  kind  in  other  parts  of 
the  city.  The  Board  accordingly  proceeded  with  arrange- 
ments for  the  establishment  of  three  additional  Evening 
Schools,  which  were  opened  in  October.  All  of  the  six  schools 
now  in  operation  are  well  attended  and  promise  great  use- 
fulness to  a  class  of  persons  that  need  the  opportunities  of 
receiving  instruction  quite  as  much,  if  not  more  than  those 


^''  Twenty-Eigftth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Schools, 
1856,  p.  38-40. 
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of  younger  years.  By  special  admissions  the  Board  has  re- 
ceived into  the  Evening  Schools  a  number  of  men  from 
twenty-one  to  thirty  years  of  age.  While  the  necessity  that 
appears  in  such  cases  is  deplored,  it  is  gratifying  to  the  Board 
that  it  can  extend  the  benefits  of  education  to  matured  minds 
which,  for  some  cause  or  other,  have  been  neglected  until  so 
late  a  period  of  life.  The  appearance  of  those  men  in  the 
Evening  Schools,  and  their  great  anxiety  to  make  rapid  prog- 
ress in  their  studies,  operate  both  in  the  way  of  warning  and 
encouragement  to  the  younger  members  of  the  schools.  The 
warning  appears  in  the  necessity  of  properly  improving  their 
time  in  their  youth;  and  the  encouragement  in  the  view  of  the 
opportunities  with  which  they  are  now  favored  and  which 
entirely  remove  the  necessity  of  their  remaining  in  ignorance. 

Next  to  the  duty  of  extending  the  facilities  of  education 
to  the  proper  subjects  of  Evening  School  instruction,  the 
Board  has  well  considered  the  moral  force  of  those  institu- 
tions; in  gathering  from  the  streets  and  other  places  of  im- 
proper resort  a  large  number  of  young  persons,  who  in  the 
absence  of  such  means  of  association  and  improvement  usually 
assemble  in  small  parties  for  society  and  amusement.  Having 
no  object  in  view  other  than  that  of  the  pursuit  of  intercourse 
and  enjoyment,  it  is  readily  to  be  conceived  how  easily  they 
inay  be  induced  into  engagements  of  immoral  and  licentious 
tendency.  Growing  up  in  ignorance  and  in  the  continual 
practice  and  encouragement  of  immoral  habits,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  that  they  should  be  able  to  work  their  way  into 
respectable  society  and  become  useful  citizens.  But  restrained 
in  youth  from  the  pursuit  of  vice,  and  properly  educated, 
they  may  be  directed  into  the  path  of  propriety  and  prevented 
from  doing  much  mischief  to  the  community  while  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  own  ruin.  The  want  of  opportunity 
and  encouragement  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue  leaves  many  a 
promising  young  man  to  the  indulgence  of  the  worst  passions 
of  his  nature  in  the  pursuit  of  vice.  Talents  and  labors  are 
thus  lost  to  the  community,  which  might  be  enlisted  in  its 
service  and  rendered  effective  in  the  accomplishment  of  good. 
It  is  doubtless  the  duty  of  those  having  in  charge,  in  any  way 
and  to  any  extent,  the  moral  resources  of  a  city,  to  consider 
the  responsible  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  to  use  every  laud- 
able exertion  to  apply  those  resources  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  was  in  view  of  this  responsibility  in  connection  with  the 
duties  with  which  it  was  charged,  that  the  Board  proceeded 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Evening  Schools,  and  it  is  with 
great  satisfaction  that  their  progress  in  visefulness  is  con- 
templated. 


IV 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM:    SUPPORTING 
SERVICES 

The  general  educational  program  is  supported  by  specialized 
services  in  art,  music,  health  and  physical  education,  school 
library,  audio-visual  education,  reading  clinics,  and  safety  edu- 
cation. At  the  elementary  level,  they  supplement  the  skills  of 
the  classroom  teachers  who  must  cover  so  many  fields  in  a  self- 
contained  classroom.  At  the  secondary -vocational  level,  they 
coordinate  the  work  of  specialized  teachers.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  a  vertical  responsibility  for  kindergarten  through  the 
junior  college  and  adult  education. 

Art  Education 

During  the  biennium,  an  experiment  in  the  deployment  of  art 
resource  personnel  in  elementary  schools  was  effected.  Each  art 
resource  teacher  now  serves  a  larger  number  of  teachers  and 
schools;  the  specialists  in  art  work  only  with  schools  who  have 
no  art  resource  teachers.  The  experiment  worked  out  so  well 
that  its  procedures  have  been  adopted  for  continued  use. 

Art  Resource  Materials  for  Elementary  Schools  was  also  pub- 
lished. "Reflecting  a  significant  trend  in  elementary  education, 
this  publication  describes  art  activities  as  an  integral  and  vital 
part  of  the  total  learning  experience  of  the  child.  Art  is  con- 
ceived also  as  a  potent  influence  in  the  development  of  the  child's 
personality  and  in  the  interpretation  of  his  ideas.  Illustrations 
heighten  the  meaning  of  the  text.  Photographs  reveal  children 
expressing  their  ideas  and  feelings  through  art.  Line  drawings 
clarify  the  processes  through  which  the  teacher  may  guide  the 
child's  communication  of  his  experiences.  The  format  of  the 
volume  is  not  only  appealing  but  useful  in  making  it  a  ready 
source  of  reference.  Like  all  other  elementary  curriculum 
guides,  it  is  recommended  for  its  qualities  of  suggestion  rather 
than  of  prescription  or  direction."  (p.  iii.  Art  Resource  Materials 
for  Elementary  Schools,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Baltimore  Pub- 
lic Schools) 

Professional  study  activities.  The  Art  Education  Division 
continued  to  promote  teachers'  skills  in  art  media  during  the 
biennium.  It  offered  a  total  of  fourteen  workshops  in  the  two- 
year  period.  Two  activities  focused  upon  planning  and  pro- 
giam  development.    An  Art  Roundtable  in  1956-57  gave  elemen- 
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tary  classroom  teachers  an  opportunity  to  discuss  problems  of 
classroom  art  activities  and  art  products  made  by  children. 
Study  and  evaluation  included  suitable  resource  materials,  such 
as  community  and  school  facilities,  books,  color  prints,  film- 
strips,  and  motion  pictures.  In  1957-58,  art  teachers  of  the 
Secondary-Vocational  Division  evaluated  the  existing  art  pro- 
gram. They  discussed  philosophy,  effective  teaching  practices, 
teaching  aids,  projects,  materials,  equipment  and  art  room  facili- 
ties. Discussion,  research,  and  experimentation  led  to  drafting 
an  art  guide  for  secondary-vocational  schools. 

Developing  art  skills.  The  remaining  twelve  workshops  gave 
teachers  a  chance  to  develop  new  concepts  and  skills  and  to  con- 
solidate and  refurbish  earlier  ones.  To  complete  requirements, 
each  teacher  had  to  bring  in  children's  art  products  resulting 
from  the  teachers'  workshop  experience.  In  ceramic  design, 
teachers  practiced  the  processes  of  pottery,  making  figurines, 
glazing,  and  firing.  In  paper  sculpture,  teachers  learned  the 
basic  techniques,  making  both  free-standing  and  mounted  ob- 
jects. The  basic  ways  of  making  papier-mache  figures,  animals, 
masks  and  other  forms  were  demonstrated  and  used  in  another 
workshop.  Picture  making  provided  experience  with  the  vari- 
ous color  media  used  in  elementary  grades— tempera,  water 
color,  finger  paints,  crayon,  chalk,  and  colored  paper.  Textile 
design  provided  experience  in  creative  needlework  on  mesh  and 
other  fabrics  and  in  applying  design  by  such  means  as  printing, 
stenciling,  and  applique.  Weaving  and  rug-making  were  the 
activities  studied  in  another  workshop  for  elementary  teachers. 
Teachers  learned  the  use  and  proper  care  of  basic  woodworking 
tools,  equipment  and  materials,  creating  objects  from  new  and 
scrap  wood  in  1956-57.  In  1957-58,  one  workshop  was  devoted 
to  exploring  the  possibilities  of  creating  art  products  from  a 
variety  of  scrap  materials.  A  workshop  in  painting,  sculpture, 
industrial  design,  and  theater  art  was  offered  for  secondary- 
vocational  teachers  in  1956-57.  Techniques  of  the  masters,  con- 
flicting philosophies  in  new  modes  of  expression,  technical  mat- 
ters—colors, brushes,  canvas,  mediums— and  tendencies  in  con- 
temporary sculpture  were  considered.  Problems  and  trends  in 
industrial  design  and  theater  art  took  half  the  time  of  the  work- 
shop. Lectures,  discussion,  films,  demonstrations,  and  field 
trips  were  the  basic  learning  techniques  used. 
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Music  Education 

The  music  education  program  has  been  expanding  as  the 
school  system  grew.  In  keeping  with  the  philosophy  of  the  self- 
contained  elementary  school  classroom,  the  Music  Education 
Division  has  directed  its  efforts  to  providing  as  much  resource 
help  and  assistance  to  classroom  teachers  as  is  possible  with  the 
available  staff.  In  addition  to  the  assistant  supervisor,  who 
serves  to  coordinate  the  program  in  all  of  the  elementary  schools, 
and  the  six  music  specialists  who  have  direct  responsibility  for 
the  music  program  in  a  large  segment  of  our  schools,  resource 
help  has  been  provided  by  a  corps  of  elementary  teachers  of 
music,  each  of  whom  is  assigned  to  work  in  from  two  to  four 
schools.  In  1955-56,  there  were  nineteen  elementary  teachers 
of  music;  in  1956-57,  twenty;  and  in  1957-58,  twenty-one. 

In  an  effort  to  spread  the  available  resource  help  to  teachers 
more  equitably,  the  organizational  pattern  was  altered  in  Sep- 
tember of  1957.  Under  the  new  plan,  the  music  specialists 
were  relieved  of  responsibility  in  those  schools  serviced  by  an 
elementary  music  teacher  in  order  to  enable  the  specialists  to 
devote  more  time  to  the  schools  where  the  services  of  a  resource 
teacher  were  not  available.  Elementary  teachers  of  music  are 
now  directly  responsible  to  the  assistant  supervisor  of  music. 

Coyitinued  groivth  of  instriiinental  ?nusic  program.  The  num- 
ber of  students  enrolled  in  instrumental  music  has  continued 
to  increase  as  shown  in  Table  13. 

Increased  use  of  cominunity  resources.  The  instructional 
program  in  the  schools  is  making  increasing  use  of  community 
resources.  The  cooperation  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orches- 
tra and  the  Musical  Performance  Trust  Fund  are  illustrations. 

Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Baltimore  Symphony 
Orchestra,  since  its  inception,  has  provided  programs  for  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  The  pattern  for  these  has  varied  over  the 
years.  In  September,  1957,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  new  plan 
was  put  into  effect  whereby  the  orchestra  would  present  a  series 
of  fourteen  concerts  for  students  in  the  Baltimore  Public 
Schools.  The  plan  differed  from  that  used  previously  in  that 
the  concerts  were  to  be  presented  without  charge  to  the  students 
during  school  hours.  During  1957-58,  over  sixteen  thousand 
children  were  able  to  attend  these  concerts.  The  programs  were 
planned  so  as  to  relate  closely  to  the  regular  program  of  instruc- 
tion.    The  fact  that  they  were  presented  during  school  hours 
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made  it  possible  for  groups  of  students  to  attend  as  a  class  with 
their  teacher.  The  programs  were  also  recorded  for  rebroad- 
cast  throughout  the  City  and  the  State  of  Maryland.  A  teacher's 
manual,  containing  progiam  notes  and  teaching  suggestions, 
was  made  available  to  teachers  participating  in  these  programs. 
The  plan  proved  so  successful  that  it  is  to  be  repeated  during 
1958-59. 

Musical  Performance  Trust  Fund  Concert.  \Vith  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Musicians'  Union  and  the  Young  Musicians  Series, 
seventy-six  concerts,  featuring  small  instrumental  ensembles, 
were  made  available  to  schools  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Musical  Performance  Trust  Fund,  fifty-eight  during  1956-57,  and 
eighteen  during  1957-58.  These  concerts  featured  well-known 
professional  musicians  who  presented  informal  lecture-recitals. 
In  most  cases,  these  concerts  were  presented  in  schools  which 
did  not  have  access  to  the  symphony  concerts. 

School  performing  groups  in  coynmunity  musical  life.  School 
performing  groups  continue  to  make  contributions  to  Baltimore 
musical  life  through  the  Inter-High  School  Choral  Festival, 
Instrumental  Musical  Festivals,  and  the  activities  of  individual 
schools. 

The  Inter-Higli  School  Choral  Festival.  This  annual  activity 
involves  the  coming  together  of  almost  two  thousand  students 
enrolled  in  high  school  choral  organizations.  Each  high  school 
is  represented  on  the  program  by  one  performing  group.  The 
choruses  then  combine  to  sing  several  selections  for  massed 
voices.  The  program  was  repeated  for  the  public  at  an  evening 
performance. 

The  Instrumental  Music  Festival.  Seven  festivals  were  pre- 
sented in  1957-58  in  various  sections  of  the  city,  representing 
a  cross  section  of  the  instrumental  program.  Each  festival  fea- 
tured instrumental  ensembles  from  elementary,  junior,  and 
senior  high  schools.  In  addition  to  the  festivals,  a  solo  and 
ensemble  festival  was  presented  during  each  year,  at  which  time 
individual  students  had  an  opportunity  to  perform  for  a  panel 
of  qualified  teachers  who  evaluated  the  performance  of  the  stu- 
dents and  offered  valuable  comments  and  suggestions. 

Contributions  of  individual  schools.  Examples  of  the  most 
outstanding  contributions  of  individual  schools  would  include: 
Handel's  "Messiah"— performed  by  the  combined  choral  and  in- 
strumental groups— Douglass  High  School,  December,  1956; 
Handel's  "Messiah"— performed  by  Southern  High  School  choral 
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and  instrumental  groups,  December,  1957;  annual  Christmas  con- 
certs presented  by  combined  vocal  and  instrumental  groups 
from  Eastern  High  School  and  Baltimore  City  College  and  other 
programs  by  other  schools;  participation  by  Dunbar  High  School 
performing  groups  in  the  annual  Brotherhood  Week  pageant 
sponsored  by  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
February,  1958. 

Music  facilities  available  in  new  secondary  schools.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  facilities  provided  for  music  in  such  new  schools 
as  Edmondson  High  School  and  Pimlico  Junior  High  School,  a 
wing  was  added  to  the  shop  building  at  Baltimore  City  College 
containing  two  vocal  rooms  and  one  instrumental  room,  storage 
space  for  instruments,  and  several  small  practice  rooms.  The 
addition  of  the  music  rooms  made  it  possible  to  vacate  several 
existing  classrooms  at  City  College  which  were  not  especially 
suitable  for  music  teaching  purposes.  The  program  of  music 
instruction  has  been  greatly  facilitated  at  City  College  because 
of  these  factors:  rooms  of  proper  dimension  and  suitable  acous- 
tics; provision  of  risers;  and  easy  access  and  proper  storage 
of  supplies  and  equipment. 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

Health  education  and  physical  education  operate  under  a  uni- 
fied plan.  Health  education  at  the  junior  high  level  combines 
with  science  in  a  health-science  program.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  solid  program  of  health  and  physical  education,  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Division  performed  the  developmental  functions 
described  below. 

Curriculum  materials.  The  seventh-grade  unit  on  First  Aid 
was  completely  rewritten  by  a  committee  of  teachers  during  the 
spring  of  1958.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  reorganization  was  to 
provide  specific  practical  suggestions  for  beginning  teachers. 
The  unit  includes  preteaching  activities,  lesson  plans,  summary 
exercises,  and  lists  of  audio-visual  aids,  as  well  as  general  sug- 
gestions. Through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  secondary 
physical  education  teachers,  three  publications  are  in  working 
copy  form:  Curriculum  Guide,  Swimming  Guide,  and  Hand- 
hook  for  the  Intramural  and  Interschool  Program  for  Girls. 
These  are  under  critical  evaluation  through  actual  use.  The 
major  emphasis  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  for  Women  is  on 
testing  and  evaluation. 
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Television.  A  television  series  of  ten  15-minute  weekly  pro- 
grams demonstrated  the  actual  step-by-step  teaching  of  various 
games  and  rhythmic  and  self-testing  skills  to  children  at  the 
elementary  level.  From  eight  to  twelve  children  were  used 
for  demonstration  purposes  at  each  telecast.  In  1956,  the  ap- 
proximate size  of  the  audience  was  above  four  thousand.  A 
series  of  television  programs  each  year  has  presented  to  the 
public  the  varied  aspects  of  the  physical  education  programs 
in  the  secondary  schools. 

Demonstrations.  Elementary  physical  education  specialists 
arranged  demonstrations  for  teachers  of  the  five  areas  of  the 
City.  The  demonstrations,  planned  for  all  grade  levels,  were 
given  by  classroom  teachers  and  teachers  of  physical  education. 
The  purpose  was  to  present  new  materials  to  classroom  teachers, 
to  give  them  opportunities  to  actively  participate  in  physical 
education  activities,  and  to  provide  a  period  for  discussing  the 
demonstration  and  the  importance  of  the  physical  education 
progi^am. 

Clinics.  Clinics  in  various  sports  by  experts  have  enhanced 
the  teaching  of  badminton,  tennis,  swimming,  speedball,  basket- 
ball, Softball,  and  dance.  The  cooperation  of  the  University 
of  Maryland,  Baltimore  club  groups,  and  the  Red  Cross  has 
been  helpful  to  the  committee  that  planned  and  conducted  the 
clinics. 

Professional  study  activities.  A  workshop  was  designed  to 
give  specific  help  to  classroom  teachers  in  schools.  In  a  series 
of  demonstrations,  sixty  teachers  observed  physical  education 
teachers  working  with  children  to  help  them  develop  basic  and 
more  advanced  skills.  A  progiession  of  activities  from  the  sim- 
ple to  the  more  complex  in  games  and  self-testing  and  rhythmic 
activities  provided  methods  and  information  through  which 
teachers  could  enrich  the  physical  education  program  in  their 
schools.  To  satisfy  the  increased  interest  in  First  Aid  among 
the  teaching  staff,  three  professional  development  activities  were 
organized.  By  the  Fall  of  1958,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
teachers  will  have  completed  Standard  and  Advanced  Red  Cross 
courses  in  First  Aid.  Enrollment  was  rather  evenly  divided  be- 
tween elementary  and  secondary  teachers.  Staff  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional study  in  workshops  in  basic  movements  common  to 
sports  and  dance  and  various  areas  of  dance  and  sports  have 
developed  new  materials  for  creative  teaching  based  on  research. 
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Interpretation  of  the  program  to  the  community.  In  elemen- 
tary schools  parent- teacher  association  meetings  frequently  are 
devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  the  program  by  the  specialist. 
The  media  are  informal  speaking,  use  of  films,  and  demonstra- 
tion with  children.  Throughout  the  school  year,  parents  are 
invited  to  observe  their  children  in  physical  education.  Assem- 
bly programs,  field  days,  play  days,  and  other  types  of  culminat- 
ing activities  are  a  part  of  the  regular  program  to  which  the 
community  may  be  invited. 

Boys'  interscholastic  athletics.  The  Rules  and  Regulations 
Governing  Interscholastic  Athletics  for  Boys  in  the  Public  Sen- 
ior High  Schools  of  Baltimore  have  been  revised  and  distributed 
in  tentative  form  with  a  recommendation  that  they  be  printed 
in  booklet  form.  Reorganization  calls  for  the  working  out  of 
program  details  and  recommendations  to  the  superintendent, 
to  be  made  by  a  committee  on  interscholastic  athletics  composed 
of  the  high  school  physical  education  department  heads  and/or 
chairmen,  the  supervisor  of  physical  education  for  secondary- 
vocational  school  boys,  and  the  director  of  physical  education. 

Report  of  the  School  Board  on  athletics.  At  its  meeting  of 
September  19,  1957,  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  unani- 
mously adopted  a  report  of  its  Committee  on  Athletics.  The 
committee  had  been  gathering  information  on  the  following 
three  criticisms: 

1.  That  the  Baltimore  school  system  had  deliberately  de-em- 
phasized interscholastic  athletics  by  direct  and  indirect  ac- 
tions and  statements 

2.  That,  while  much  has  been  said  about  the  value  of  intra- 
mural sports,  very  little  real  effort  has  been  made  to  promote 
an  adequate  program 

3.  That  morale  among  coaches  and  teachers  in  the  Physical 
Education  Division  is  low  due  to  poor  compensation  for  coach- 
ing service,  inadequate  and  inferior  supplies  and  equipment, 
and  poor  relationships  between  the  teachers  and  supervisory 
officers  of  the  Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

The  question  of  de-emphasis.  The  Committee  reported  no 
evidence  that  interscholastic  sports  were  suffering  from  de-em- 
phasis in  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools.  Intensely  competitive 
interscholastic    programs    for    boys    are    conducted    in    football, 
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basketball,  baseball,  cross  country  track,  swimming,  lacrosse, 
soccer,  wrestling,  tennis,  golf,  and  other  sports.  Coaches  empha- 
size hard,  clean  play  within  the  limitations  of  good  sportsman- 
ship and  healthful  conditions  of  competition.  The  program 
of  varsity  sports  had  been  expanding  as  rapidly  as  funds  and 
facilities  permitted.  Room  for  improvement  still  exists.  The 
committee  rejDort  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  purpose 
of  athletics  in  the  schools  is  the  education  and  development  of 
students.  Those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  purpose  judge  school 
athletics  by  criteria  more  suitable  for  professional  sports.  High 
school  sports  are  conducted  for  individual  development  and  the 
growth  of  team  sports.  They  are  not  conducted  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  public  though  students,  parents,  and  other  spec- 
tators are  encouraged  to  attend.  The  Committee  felt  that  any 
change  in  the  direction  of  commercialization  or  overemphasis 
would  be  harmful. 

The  Board  felt  that  an  adequate  program  of  athletics  for  girls 
should  include  both  intramural  and  interschool  competition 
as  it  does. 

Limited  interschool  competition  among  jimior  high  school 
teams  is  proving  beneficial.  Prior  planning  and  supervision 
have  allayed  fears  of  former  years  about  the  dangers  of  over- 
exertion to  boys  in  their  early  teens  as  they  engage  in  competi- 
tive sports.  The  junior  high  school  interscholastic  program  is 
still  handicapped  by  lack  of  coaches  and  facilities.  The  situa- 
tion is  under  study  and  suitable  solutions  are  being  worked 
upon. 

Intramural  sports.  The  Committee  reported  that  intramural 
sports  were  being  carried  on  at  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  level 
but  that  the  intramural  program  still  possessed  a  number  of 
strengths.  Intramural  sports  were  being  conducted  to  some 
extent  in  every  school,  but  nowhere  was  the  program  as  well 
developed  or  as  extensive  as  the  Board  members  would  like  to 
have  seen  it.  They  felt  that  the  greatest  single  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  a  strong  system  of  intramural  sports  was  a  lack 
of  space.  In  the  newer  schools,  the  outdoor  space  is  relatively 
adequate  but  there  is  a  general  problem  insofar  as  indoor  sports 
are  concerned.  No  school  has  more  than  one  gymnasium  for 
girls  and  one  for  boys.  Therefore,  it  has  been  a  physical  im- 
possibility to  carry  on  simultaneously  a  broad,  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  interclass  basketball  and  an  adequate  practice  schedule 
for  varsity  and  junior  varsity  teams. 
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Mention  was  made  of  the  need  to  provide  adequate  compen- 
sation for  the  extra  time  required  in  coaching  sports.  As  a 
result  of  the  study,  some  upward  adjustment  was  made  in  coach- 
ing salaries. 

The  Board  felt  that  the  nature  of  the  program  in  any  school 
should  be  determined  by  the  principal  and  faculty  of  the  school 
rather  than  through  a  system-wide  pattern  since  neighborhood 
conditions  vary  so  widely  that  no  one  type  of  program  is  deemed 
equally  suitable  for  all  schools. 

Staff  morale.  The  Committee  reported  that  positive  steps 
were  under  way  to  improve  personnel  relationships  related  to 
the  athletics  program.  A  continuing  series  of  periodic  confer- 
ences had  been  arranged— some  for  the  coaches  of  particular 
sports  and  some  for  the  entire  coaching  staff  so  that  difficulties 
could  be  aired  freely  and  solutions  discussed  frankly.  The  Leg- 
islative Committee  on  Athletics  was  reconstituted  to  improve 
relationships  and  communications.  In  title,  it  was  replaced  by 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  Athletics  consisting  of  principals, 
athletic  directors  in  the  schools,  and  supervisory  personnel  in 
the  Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Education.  The  Commit- 
tee is  to  be  advisory  to  the  assistant  superintendent  for  second- 
ary, vocational  and  adult  education  and  the  superintendent. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  regular  inclusion  of  representative 
coaches  in  the  meetings  of  the  group.  Questions  bearing  on 
the  detailed  operation  of  the  athletic  program  were  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  heads  of  the  physical  education  departments  and 
the  coaches  involved,  as  many  matters  as  possible  being  handled 
at  the  local  school  level. 

The  Committee  reported  that  it  had  investigated  critical  com- 
ments concerning  the  quality  of  certain  athletic  supplies  and 
equipment.  The  Committee  found  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  member  of  the  Department  of  Education  staff  had  ever 
knowingly  approved  any  equipment  that  would  be  unsafe  for 
students  or  was  of  inadequate  quality. 

Salaries.  The  Committee  felt  it  was  clear  that,  if  Baltimore 
schools  were  to  have  an  adequate  athletic  program,  coaches 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  the  extra  work  they  are  called  upon 
to  do.  They  arrived  at  this  conclusion  because  coaches  carry 
normal  teaching  assignments  and  engage  in  extraclass  responsi- 
bilities, such  as  serving  on  faculty  committees,  acting  as  class 
advisors,  and  other  duties  which  are  a  normal  part  of  every 
teacher's  work.     A  small  raise  was  authorized  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  1957-58  school  year  and  funds  for  further  increase  were 
to  be  requested  in  the  1958  school  budget. 

Recommey-idations.  The  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
and  the  superintendent,  approved  by  the  Board  are  that: 

1.  The  School  Board  and  the  staff  continue  to  emphasize 
that  the  only  purpose  of  school  sports  is  to  serve  the  educa- 
tional welfare  and  development  of  the  students  and  that  any 
tendency  toward  overemphasis  or  commercialization  be  con- 
sidered as  contrary  to  Board  policy. 

2.  The  school  athletic  program  be  expanded  as  rapidly  as 
funds,  facilities,  and  staff  can  be  obtained  to  make  the  bene- 
fits of  participation  available  to  the  maximum  number  of 
students. 

The  origin  of  pJiysical  education  a  hundred  years  ago.  A 
reading  of  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  1858  gives 
some  insight  into  the  early  thinking  about  physical  education. 
At  that  time,  there  was  a  Floating  School  in  the  harbor  on  which 
youths  were  trained  for  the  commercial  marine  service.  The 
Commissioners  had  the  following  to  say:i 

Viewed  merely  as  a  systein  of  gymnastics,  the  exercises  of 
the  Floating  School  are  about  the  best  that  could  be  devised 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  plan  could  be 
invented  to  produce  a  greater  degree  of  healthful  and  vigorous 
recreation.  After  the  employment  of  an  hour  or  two  in  study 
and  recitation,  the  pupils  are  called  upon  deck  and  ordered 
through  the  manual  exercises  of  working  the  ship.  In  these 
exercises  every  muscle  of  the  body  is  brought  into  action,  and 
its  physical  development  rendered  firmer,  stronger,  and  more 
healthy.  Thus,  the  constitution  is  invigorated,  and  the  sub- 
ject made  capable  of  performing  greater  labor  and  of  endur- 
ing much  more  hardship.  In  view  of  the  advantage  to  a  large 
number  of  pupils,  leaving  every  other  benefit  out  of  the  cal- 
culation, the  nautical  performances  of  the  school  are  worth  all 
the  expenditure  laid  out  upon  them. 

Experience  in  this  department  of  the  Floating  School,  both 
in  the  healthy  exercise  afforded  for  the  body  and  in  the  proper 
recreation  and  consequent  strengthening  of  the  mental  power, 
may  suggest  a  system  of  gymnastic  exercises  for  all  the  schools. 
So,  far  from  the  time  employed  in  the  nautical  evolutions  of 


^  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Public 
Schools,  1858,  p.  33. 
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the  Floating  School  being  wasted  or  in  any  degree  derogating 
from  the  other  studies,  they  have  been  greatly  advanced  by 
them,  and  the  pupils  have  made  more  progress  than  they 
would  have  done  by  the  ordinary  processes.  It  is  an  improve- 
ment greatly  to  be  desired  that  would  introduce  into  the  pub- 
lic schools  generally,  something  in  the  way  of  recreation  and 
exercise  of  like  tendency  and  effect  with  the  nautical  opera- 
tions of  the  Floating  School.  The  benefits  of  such  an  im- 
provement would  be  incalculable.  Affording  a  grateful  ac- 
tivity in  the  open  air,  it  would  operate  in  the  development 
of  healthful  and  hardy  frames  and  sound  and  vigorous  con- 
stitutions. There  is  a  deficiency  in  this  regard  in  which  all 
the  schools  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  involved,  and  as  our 
system  expands,  if  some  remedy  be  not  applied  it  will  become 
more  fruitful  of  its  evil  consequences. 

Reading  Clinics 

For  some  time,  special  assistance  has  been  given  to  pupils 
with  extreme  reading  difficulties.  At  the  elementary  level, 
service  has  been  through  reading  clinics  which  have  now  become 
reading  centers.  The  number  of  reading  centers  was  increased 
to  provide  two  reading  centers  for  each  elementary  area,  or  a 
total  of  ten.  A  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  work- 
ing with  remedial  reading  made  it  possible  to  work  with  more 
individual  cases.  A  revision  in  structure  also  made  it  possible 
for  these  teachers  to  offer  consultant  services  in  individual 
schools.  In  the  latter  case,  they  advise  the  principal  and  faculty 
on  procedures  that  will  help  children  with  special  reading  diffi- 
culties. In  the  centers  themselves,  the  focus  is  upon  the  one- 
to-one  relationship  of  a  teacher  with  a  pupil  until  such  time 
as  the  child  makes  sufficient  progress  to  be  returned  to  his  own 
regular  classroom  full  time.  The  area  directors  serve  as  coordi- 
nators in  administering  the  consultant  services  and  in  selecting 
the  pupils   (cases)  for  the  reading  centers. 

Reading  analysis.  A  reading  analysis  program  centered  in  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Testing  helps  teachers  to  identify  pupils 
retarded  in  reading;  that  is,  pupils  whose  reading  achievement 
is  far  below  what  it  should  be  as  judged  by  teacher  evaluation 
and  such  tests  as  the  Stanford-Binet  Test  of  Intelligence.  The 
reading  analysis  program  has  four  major  functions,  namely: 
(1)  to  assist  the  schools  in  identifying  children  whose  learning 
is  being  retarded  because  of  reading  disability,  (2)  to  study  the 
children   who   have   been   identified   as   possible   candidates   for 
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reading  centers,  (3)  to  make  recommendations  for  a  program 
of  remediation  involving  reading  center  placement  or  other  edu- 
cational adjustment,  (4)  to  conduct  surveys  or  studies  as  the 
basis  for  evaluating  the  reading  analysis  service  in  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  schools.  An  advisory  committee  for  reading 
services  comprised  of  representatives  from  the  administrative 
and  supervisory  personnel  has  been  giving  continuous  direction 
to  the  program  during  its  twelve  years  of  operation. 

Criteria  for  the  referral  of  children  to  the  reading  analysis 
program  have  undergone  change  from  time  to  time.  In  1957- 
58,  provisions  were  made  for  an  earlier  screening  of  problem 
cases.  Another  revision  was  an  increase  in  the  minimum  Stan- 
ford-Binet  I.Q.  from  85  to  95,  except  in  unusual  cases.  The 
increase  was  based  on  the  premise  that  it  would  enable  children 
of  a  greater  degree  of  reading  retardation  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  reading  center  service.  Reports  of  each  child  studied 
through  the  reading  analysis  program  are  being  sent  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  referring  school  as  well  as  to  the  area  director  or 
divisional  director  for  determination  of  placement.  In  the  anal- 
ysis, special  attention  is  paid  to  various  characteristics  which 
may  be  blocking  a  pupil's  ability  to  read  such  as:  (1)  person- 
ality characteristics,  (2)  vision,  (3)  hearing,  (4)  physical  de- 
ficiencies, such  as  poor  muscular  coordination,  neurological  in- 
volvement or  glandular  disorder,  and  marked  emotional  dis- 
turbance. 

Children  to  be  tested  are  accompanied  by  their  parents,  who 
provide  the  analyst  with  special  information  about  the  medical 
and  childhood  history  of  the  pupil.  Pupils  are  given  tests  of 
vocabulary  level  and  ability  to  read  generally.  After  children 
have  been  in  reading  centers  for  some  time,  periodical  tests  are 
given  to  determine  progress  being  made  or  major  blocks  still 
existing. 

Junior  liigh  school  reading  centers.  Reading  Centers  have 
been  established  in  five  junior  high  schools— 49A,  130,  133,  180 
and  239,  where  a  limited  number  of  boys  and  girls  may  receive 
help  with  reading  problems. 

Sixth-grade  pupils  with  a  Binet  I.Q.  of  95  or  higher,  current 
reading  achievement  of  grade  4.0  or  less,  are  referred  to  the 
reading  analysis  division  for  possible  placement  in  a  junior  high 
school  reading  center  at  the  completion  of  the  elementary  school 
program.  Pupils  already  in  the  junior  high  school  who  meet 
similar  criteria  are  referred,  also. 
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In  the  reading  centers,  teachers  well  trained  in  the  teaching 
of  reading  skills  work  with  pupils,  individually  or  in  small 
groups,  at  their  individual  levels  and  help  them  to  progress 
toward  normal  grade  level  in  reading. 

School  Libraries 

Some  time  ago,  approval  was  given  to  the  idea  that  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  method  for  indexing  library  book  col- 
lections and  preparing  them  for  the  shelves  was  to  centralize 
all  these  processes  in  one  place  and  provide  a  cataloger  with 
sufficient  staff  to  do  the  job  for  all  school  libraries  in  the  sys- 
tem. Steps  taken  to  put  this  idea  into  effect  proceeded  from 
securing  a  competent  cataloger  to  a  careful  study  of  school  li- 
brary needs  and  of  centralized  processes  in  other  systems,  to 
selecting  quarters  in  which  to  operate,  to  securing  adequate 
and  appropriate  equipment,  to  obtaining  a  clerical  staff,  to 
establishing  an  assembly  line  procedure  for  operation.  The 
cataloging  division  has  been  equipped  with  electric  typewriter, 
electric  paster,  and  electric  multilith  for  reproducing  quantities 
of  catalog  cards.  The  multilith  machine  reproduces  cards  of 
the  same  title  for  all  schools  ordering  the  same  book  at  the  same 
time,  or  later.  A  clerk  uses  an  electric  machine  to  paste  the 
pockets  in  all  the  books.  The  school  librarian's  only  task  is  to 
place  books  on  the  shelves  and  to  file  new  cards  in  the  catalog. 

Statistics  for  1957-58  show  that  the  central  cataloging  team 
of  cataloger,  typist,  and  two  clerks  catalogued  14,149  titles,  pro- 
duced 60,955  sets  of  cards  and  processed  17,241  books  for  ninety- 
five  schools. 

Standardization  and  uniformity  of  technical  processes  provide 
more  complete  and  accurate  indexing  of  library  materials  for 
all  libraries.  The  lapse  in  time  between  ordering  books  and  use 
by  students  has  been  cut  by  50  per  cent  or  more.  Instead  of 
having  large  numbers  of  new  books  piled  in  workrooms  until 
after  Christmas,  new  books  are  now  being  made  available  when 
school  opens  or  shortly  thereafter.  The  most  impressive  aspect 
of  this  service  is  the  time  available  for  the  extension  of  profes- 
sional library  services.  Though  the  lone  librarian  in  large 
secondary  schools  is  still  handicapped  in  serving  the  entire 
school,  the  release  from  the  clerical  routines  of  book  processing 
provides  encouragement  to  undertake  some  of  the  projects  de- 
manding consideration.  Librarians  express  their  gratitude  for 
cataloging  help. 
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Coritinuation  of  library  activities.  Librarians  continued  to 
promote  an  interest  in  books  and  libraries  through  cooperative 
endeavors  with  teachers.  Library  displays,  book  fairs,  assembly 
programs,  book  talks,  and  storytelling  broadened  interest  in 
books  and  reading.  Learning  to  use  library  resources  profitably, 
class  visits  for  supplementary  work,  research  work,  research 
projects  using  library  materials,  library  teamwork  for  helping 
the  slow  learner  and  the  superior  student  continued  to  be  a 
part  of  the  activities  of  the  librarians.  Library  workshops  to 
encourage  reading  of  children's  books  by  elementary  teachers 
and  to  learn  the  reading  and  library  needs  of  slow  learners  were 
sponsored  by  the  School  Library  Department. 

Extension  of  resource  service  to  teachers.  Each  year  more  and 
more  demands  are  made  on  the  School  Library  Department  to 
assist  teachers  in  developing  their  know-how  with  books  and 
libraries.  A  special  demonstration  project  was  sponsored  in 
three  schools  with  librarians  by  the  Area  D  team.  After  a  con- 
ference to  define  aims,  to  explore  types  of  activities,  and  to 
identify  resources,  a  plan  was  developed  for  teachers  to  demon- 
strate library  activities  on  each  grade  level  in  each  school.  Rep- 
resentative teachers  from  neighboring  schools  were  released  to 
observe  these  demonstrations.  After  the  classroom  demonstra- 
tions, the  groups  met  in  the  school  library  for  discussion  ses- 
sions. Exhibits  were  displayed  and  additional  suggestions  of- 
fered. Teachers  reported  their  observations  to  their  classes 
with  a  minimum  of  difficulty. 

Schools  without  librarians.  Ways  and  means  for  helping 
teachers  to  use  library  resources  in  schools  without  librarians 
have  been  explored.  In  some  instances,  the  school  library  spe- 
cialist has  worked  out  a  series  of  demonstrations  on  grade  levels 
to  illustrate  the  role  of  teachers  in  the  use  of  a  school  library. 
Teachers  on  each  grade  level  observed  the  lesson  of  their  own 
grade  level.  Simple  techniques  were  used,  including  methods 
of  learning,  recreational  reading  of  interest  to  children,  pre- 
library  conduct,  how  to  select  books  in  the  library,  and  the  im- 
portance of  sharing  reading  pleasures. 

Another  approach  to  using  a  library  collection  in  a  school 
without  a  librarian  was  a  talk  by  the  supervisor  of  libraries  at 
a  P.T.A.  meeting.  Later,  students  met  in  two  assemblies,  one 
on  the  intermediate  level  and  the  other  on  the  primary  level. 
Children  were  informed  about  the  use  of  a  remodeled  library 
and  afterwards   took  a   tour  of  it.     Three  demonstrations   fol- 
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lowed,  combining  two  grades  at  a  time.  A  library  group  was 
initiated  to  assist,  in  book  circulation  and  the  care  of  the  library. 

Program  for  new  librarians.  A  combination  of  individual 
office  conferences  plus  general  meetings  was  used  to  orient  libra- 
rians beginning  their  probationary  period.  The  library  super- 
visor rendered  additional  help  by  visiting  the  schools  of  the 
teachers. 

Volunteer  workers.  During  the  year  1956-57,  twelve  new 
library  volunteers  took  the  fifteen-hour  training  course  under 
the  direction  of  the  school  library  specialist.  Outstanding  con- 
tributions are  reported  by  the  volunteers  assisting  in  the  prep- 
aration of  books  for  the  new  Pimlico  Junior  High  School.  The 
volunteer  services  of  citizens  in  elementary  school  libraries  with- 
out librarians  continues  to  be  a  very  worth  while  and  acceptable 
contribution. 

Library  needs.  In  its  annual  report,  the  School  Library  De- 
partment points  out  certain  areas  requiring  improvement.    One 

TABLE  14 

SCHOOL  LIBRARY  FACTS  a 


Year 

Item  1946-47       1956-57       1957-58 

Number  schools  with  librarians 19                74                78 

Number  schools  without  librarians 1306               101               106 

Number  full  time  librarians 18                 54                 57 

Number  elementary  Hbrarians 1                 27                29 

Number  secondary  Hbrarians 17                26                27 

Number  junior  college  librarians 1                   1 

Number  professional  personnel  on  central 

office  staff 1                  41^               5)^ 

Library  attendance  in  schools  with 

librarians^ 250,000     1,963,089     2,128,920 

Circulation  in  schools  with  librarians 117,409        892,666     1,026,331 

Total  number  library  books  in  schools 

with  librarians 66,019        307,596        348,620 

Total  number  library  books  in  schools 

without  librarians 52,852        162,314        161,750 

Library  allotment 

Overall $  .05           $  .78           $  .82 

Per  elementary  pupil  for  books,  maga- 
zines, rebinding,  supplies .75             .656 

Per  secondary  pupil  for  books,  maga- 
zines, rebinding,  supplies .05               .90             1.03 


a  Junior  College  excluded. 

b  Estimated. 

c   Each  time  a  pupil  enters  the  library  constitutes  one  unit  of  library  attendance. 
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improvement  desired  is  the  addition  of  a  second  librarian  in 
the  larger  secondary  schools.  A  second  deficiency  is  that  the 
majority  of  elementary  schools  do  not  have  the  services  of  a 
trained  librarian.  Suggestions  to  effect  improvement  include 
provision  of  a  librarian  in  each  elementary  school  with  an  ade- 
quate library  and/or  the  addition  of  a  school  library  specialist 
in  each  elementary  area  team,  the  specialist  being  able  to  serve 
as  a  resource  person  to  the  schools  of  the  area.  The  school 
library  department  has  set  a  goal  of  five  books  per  pupil.  At 
the  elementary  level,  the  June,  1957,  statistics  showed  that  the 
40  elementary  schools  with  librarians  had  an  average  of  3.8 
books  per  pupil  and  that  8  schools  had  5  or  more  books  per 
pupil.  The  96  elementary  schools  without  librarians  reported 
2.6  books  per  pupil.  Some  gains  were  noted  in  the  junior  high 
schools  and  none  at  the  senior  high  school  level.  The  senior 
high  school  ratio  was  3.5  books  per  pupil. 

The  extent  of  school  library  service  to  pupils  and  teachers 
is  demonstrated  in  Table  14. 

Audio-Visual  Education 

Audio-visual  instruction  marshals  seeing  and  hearing  experi- 
ences to  impart  knowledge.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  one 
has  an  improved  conception  of  the  things  he  sees  and  hears. 
Tests  show  that  students  learn  up  to  35  per  cent  more  in  a  given 
time  and  that  facts  learned  are  remembered  up  to  55  per  cent 
longer  when  audio-visual  materials  are  used.  The  materials 
are  supplementary  devices  by  which  a  teacher,  through  the 
utilization  of  more  than  one  sensory  channel,  establishes,  clari- 
fies, and  correlates  accurate  concepts,  interpretations,  and  appre- 
ciations. Modern  audio-visual  instruction  is  a  significant  edu- 
cational development. 

Effective  utilization  of  audio-visual  materials  requires  careful 
planning.  But  teachers  find  it  worth  the  extra  time  because 
using  appropriate  audio-visual  materials  makes  for  more  accu- 
rately informed  and  more  articulate  pupils. 

The  Division  of  Audio-Visual  Education  offers  the  following 
services: 

1.  The  Audio- Visual  Catalog  contains  the  titles,  call  num- 
bers, descriptions,  and  listing  by  subjects  of  all  items  in  the 
Division  of  Audio-Visual  Education.  The  Catalog  is  a  loose- 
leaf  book   to  which  supplemental  pages,   containing  descrip- 
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tions  of  all  new  materials,  are  added  each  fall.  There  are  a 
number  of  these  catalogs  in  each  school. 

2.  Teachers  are  informed  of  new  materials  between  issues  of 
the  supplemental  pages  by  means  of  the  Audio-Visual  News- 
letter. The  Newsletter  is  published  as  often  as  necessary  to 
announce   and  give  descriptions   of  new  items. 

3.  Materials  and  equipment  are  delivered  weekly  to  the 
schools.  Provision  is  made  for  a  teacher  to  preview  the  niia- 
terial  before  using  it  with  a  class. 

4.  The  materials  and  equipment  for  loan  to  the  schools  from 
the  Audio-Visual  Department  are: 

Materials 

16  mm  motion  pictures,  sound  and  silent 

filmstrips,  silent  and  sound 

lantern  slides— 3^/4"  x  4"  and  2"  x  2" 

exhibits 

phonograph  records 

flat  pictures 

posters 

Equipment 
16  mm  sound  motion  picture  projectors 
combination  filmstrip  and  2"  x  2"  slide  projectors 
slide  projectors  for  ^%"  x  4"  slides 
opaque  projectors 
dual  and  triple  speed  record  players    (can  also  be  used  as 

P.A.  systems) 
tape  recorders 

portable  public  address  systems 
microphones 
desk  and  floor  microphone  stands 

5.  The  Division  conducts  workshops  for  the  inservice  training 
of  teachers  in  the  effective  utilization  of  audio-visual  materials. 

6.  A  search  is  made  for  materials  to  fill  needs  in  the  various 
courses  of  study.  All  materials  are  previewed  and  appraised 
by  the  supervisors  or  committees  appointed  by  the  supervisors 
of  the  subjects  involved  in  the  materials  to  be  previewed. 
No  items  are  purchased  unless  they  are  first  previewed  and 
approved  for  purchase. 
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7.  The  Division  cooperates  with  all  departments  in  planning 
and  conducting  meetings  involving  the  use  of  audio-visual 
materials. 

8.  A  teacher  may  secure  help  with  his  individual  audio-visual 
problem. 

Variety  in  audio-visual  aids  to  education.  The  Baltiynore 
Bulletin  of  Education  -  for  June  1957  was  completely  devoted  to 
the  audio-visual  approach  to  learning.  The  issue  contains  a 
description  of  the  organization  of  the  central  office  audio-visual 
services.  A  great  variety  of  procedures  is  illustrated.  The  use 
of  the  tape  recorder  has  proved  invaluable  when  learning  to 
speak  foreign  languages,  to  practice  dramatic  and  choral  read- 
ing, to  record  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  to  capture 
informal  discussions  and  committee  reports  for  later  appraisal. 
Records  of  poetry  read  by  poets,  great  speeches,  and  plays  pro- 
vide rich  literary  experiences.  Television  is  used  as  a  means 
of  bringing  to  thousands  of  students  the  expert  work  of  a  tal- 
ented teacher.  Chalkboards  are  still  valuable  visual  aids  which 
children  use  and  enjoy.  Making  models  has  clarified  the  mean- 
ing of  what  pupils  have  been  studying  in  books  and  pictures. 
An  outstanding  example  of  the  use  of  models  was  a  floor  map 
developed  by  students  of  the  Forest  Park  High  School  and  illus- 
trated in  the  Baltitnore  Bulletin  of  Education/'  School  trips 
provided  first-hand  experiences  which  enriched  the  meaning  of 
words.  Slides  and  stereopticon  pictures  are  tested  out  by  com- 
mittees of  pupils  for  class  use.  Films  are  used.  Through  the 
Division  of  Audio-Visual  Education  the  service  of  cutting  sound 
discs  is  available.  Public  address  facilities  are  also  provided  in 
the  auditoriums  of  many  schools.  They  are  used  for  student 
and  adult  panels,  discussions,  workshops,  and  meetings.  Teach- 
ers and  mature  students  are  trained  in  the  operation  of  motion 
picture  machines.  The  Division  of  Audio-Visual  Education  pro- 
vides consultant  service  to  faculties  and  other  groups  requesting 
it.  It  also  develops  displays  of  new  materials  for  study  by  indi- 
viduals and  groups  of  teachers. 

Many  schools  are  now  developing  their  own  collections  of 
inexpensive  audio-visual  materials  and  storing  them  in  the  li- 
brary.    Schools  have  gradually  been   expanding   their  supplies 


-Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education.  Vol.  XXXIV  No.  4    (June  1957). 
'  Ibid.,  page  5. 
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TABLE  15 

USE  OF  AUDIO-VISUAL  DEVICES 


Number 

1956-57 

1957-58 

Items  loaned  to  the  schools 

44,128 

42,020a 

Showings  of  motion  pictures 

48,585 

49,193 

Persons  in  audience  seeing  the  films 

2,276,343 

2,296,121 

a  This  item  is  less  than  1956-57  because  of  the  number  of  days  schools  were  closed  on  ac- 
count of  snow  and  of  deliveries  made  impossible  by  snow. 


of  audio-visual  materials  and  equipment.  Specific  allotments 
have  been  assigned  for  teaching  aids.  Some  schools  have  organ- 
ized audio-visual  committees  for  getting  the  optimum  use  of 
materials  and  equipment.  Individual  teachers  have  been  build- 
ing up  collections  of  their  own.  Bulletin  boards  continue  to 
be  extremely  useful  as  educational  devices.  They  invite  partici- 
pation by  pupils  and  can  be  developed  by  a  group  or  committee 
approach.  Opaque  projectors  are  still  widely  useful.  Atten- 
tion is  also  given  to  learning  through  listening;  it  is  further 
enhanced  by  the  use  of  mechanical  devices. 

Mechanizing  standardized  testing.  Finally,  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  use  of  public  address  systems  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  testing  program  in  the  schools.  The  use  of  the  pub- 
lic address  system  for  the  administration  of  standardized  tests 
was  tried  out  experimentally  in  the  Baltimore  schools  Septem- 
ber, 1956,  with  eighteen  schools  participating.  The  scheduled 
city-wide  fifth-grade  reading  and  arithmetic  tests  were  selected 
for  the  experimental  procedure.  Experience  in  other  school 
systems  was  drawn  upon.  Children  stayed  in  their  own  rooms 
for  the  test.  In  most  cases,  the  familiar  voice  of  the  principal 
or  vice-principal  gave  the  additional  directions  over  the  public 
address  system.  The  classroom  teacher  saw  that  the  pupils  filled 
in  their  names  and  the  other  customary  information  on  the 
outside  of  the  test  booklet.  These  features  of  the  test  pro- 
cedtire  and  the  fact  that  the  test  was  given  in  the  regular  class- 
room gave  the  children  the  feeling  of  security  created  by  a 
familiar  personality  and  accustomed  surroundings.  An  evalua- 
tion of  the  experiment  shows  a  high  percentage  of  teachers 
viewing  the  method  as  superior.     In   1957-58,  a  further  use  of 
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audio-visual  equipment  was  made  when  test  instructions  %vere 
transferred  to  tapes.  The  tapes  then  were  played  on  tape- 
recording  instruments.  In  this  way  the  procedures  are  strictly 
standardized— even  to  the  quality  and  content  of  the  voice  giving 
the  instructions. 

The  extent  of  the  services  supplied  by  the  Division  of  Audio- 
Visual  Education  is  shown  in  Table  15.  The  Audio-\'isual 
Division  has  an  efficient  service  of  supplying  materials  to  schools 
when  schools  need  the  materials.  Multiple  use  of  the  same 
equipment  and  materials  creates  a  saving  in  capital  investment. 

Safety  Education 

The  Baltimore  schools  enjoyed  an  enviable  record  in  school 
safety  during  the  two-year  period,  1956-58.  Two  certificates  of 
achievement  from  the  National  Safety  Council  for  outstanding 
traffic  safet}  programs  for  the  school  yeai^s  1955-1956  and  1956- 
1957  were  a-warded  in  September,  1957,  and  June,  1958,  respec- 
tively. This  special  recognition  Avas  given  for  outstanding  per- 
formance in  school  traffic  safety  education,  as  revealed  in  the 
annual  inventory  of  traffic  safety  activities.  The  Baltimore 
schools,  in  cooperation  Avith  the  Baltimore  Safety  Council  and 
the  Mayor's  Youth  Advisory  Committee,  had  the  first  and  sec- 
ond Teen-Age  Traffic  Safety  Conference  on  the  campus  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  A  driver  education  committee  in 
the  secondary  and  vocational  schools  studied  the  existing  pro- 
gram and  made  recommendations  for  further  development.  The 
Safety  Education  Committee  provided  safety  education  mate- 
rials for  the  safety  patrols,  student  council  sponsors,  and  sec- 
ondary school  safety  advisors.  It  cooperated  ^vith  the  radio- 
television  committee  and  assisted  in  several  city-wide  safety 
meetings.  Material  on  safety  education  was  developed  by  a 
subcommittee  for  inclusion  in  the  junior  high  curriculum.  SeA'- 
eral  hundred  boys  and  girls  were  conducted  to  the  National 
Safety  American  Automobile  Association  parade  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  May,  1957,  and  May,  1958.  The  activity  was  super- 
Aised  by  safety  patrol  advisors  and  student  council  sponsors. 
Both  in  May,  1957,  and  again  in  May,  1958,  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  Baltimore  Baseball  Club  to  have  members  of  the 
student  safety  patrols  and  safety  organizations  be  guests  of  the 
Baltimore  Orioles.  Supervisors,  principals,  teachers,  crossing 
guards,  and  pai'ents  assisted  in  the  arrangements. 

Pupil  accidents.     In  the  second  school  year  of  the  biennium. 
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the  number  of  pupil  accidents  dropped  despite  an  overall  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools.  As 
shown  in  Table  16,  the  number  of  accidents  was  1,766  in  1956- 
57  and  1,382  in  1957-58,  a  decrease  of  over  20  per  cent.  Major 
credit  for  the  lower  number  of  accidents  is  due  to  the  lower 

TABLE  16 

PUPIL  ACCIDENTS  1956-58 

Frequency  or  rate 


Item  1956-57  1957-58  a 

Number  pupils  in  all  day  schools 155,853  160,582 

Number  accidents— Total 1,766  1,3826 

At  school 1,193  934 

To  and  from  school 143  134 

Field  trips,  excursions,  driver  education 2                 

At  home 184c  95c 

Elsewhere 244  219 

Number  pupils  days  lost 2,756  2,584 

Number  accidents  per  10,000  pupils  days  (rate)  6.2  4.8 

Number  days  lost  per  pupil  accident  (severity)  .  1.6  1.8 

Highest  frequency  in  grades 9,7,8  7,8,9 

Lowest  frequency  in  grades Kdg.  1,2,3  1,2 

Greatest  severity  in  grades Kdg.  1,2  Kdg. 4,1 

Number     schools     receiving     National     Safety 

Council  Honor  Roll  Award 22  34 

a  50  schools  reported  no  accidents. 

6  996  boys,  386  girls. 

c   Reporting  of  home  accidents  not  required. 

number  of  accidents  reported  in  school  and  on  school  grounds. 
The  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupil  accidents  rej^orted  in  the 
home  may  be  due  to  less  adequate  reporting  in  1957-58  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  Since  accidents  at  home  are  not  required 
to  be  reported  to  the  central  office,  the  figure  may  not  be  too 
realistic.  The  accident  rate  dropped  in  1957-58  by  over  20  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  days  lost  by  each 
pupil  having  an  accident  increased  from  1.6  to  1.8  days. 

Experience  in  gathering  statistics  on  accidents  within  the 
schools  indicates  that  pupils  of  the  junior  high  grades  are  more 
likely  to  have  accidents,  but  that  children  in  the  primary  grades 
of  the  elementary  school  are  more  likely  to  spend  more  days 
away  from  school  for  each  accident  suflEered. 

Certain  generalizations  about  pupil  accidents  seem  to  arise 
from  these  data  and  the  data  of  previous  years:    (1)   Boys  are 
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more  likely  to  have  accidents  than  girls.  (2)  More  accidents 
are  likely  to  be  found  in  the  junior  high  school;  fewer  in  the 
elementary  grades.  (3)  Accidents  occur  in  greater  frequency  in 
early  fall  and  late  spring,  due  evidently  to  the  greater  amount 
of  outdoor  physical  activities  of  boys  and  girls  at  these  times. 

Again,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  improvement  in  1957-58 
in  terms  of  safety.  The  number  of  Baltimore  schools  which 
received  the  National  Safety  Council  Honor  Roll  Award  in  that 
year  was  thirty-four  as  compared  to  twenty-two  in  the  preceding 
year.  Fifty  out  of  approximately  178  schools  had  no  accidents 
at  all  during  1957-58. 

Fire  Safety 

A  report  on  Fire  Department  recommendations  regarding 
fire  hazards  was  received  by  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
at  its  meeting  of  December  6,  1956.  During  the  1956-58  bien- 
nium,  6,155  fire  drills  were  reported  by  the  schools  as  shown 
in  Table  17.  The  statistical  data  show  an  increasing  tempo  of 
fire  drills  from  September  through  October,  with  a  peak  in 
October.  It  is  important  that  children— a  number  of  whom 
will  be  new  to  the  building  in  which  they  are  located  in  the 

TABLE  17 

FIRE  DRILLS— 1956-58 

Number  of  Fire  Drills 


Month  1956-57           1957-58 

TOTAL 3,185               2,970 

September 367 

October 503 

November 281 

December 245 

January 190 

February 217 

March 272 

April 364 

May 423 

June 323 

Number  schools 169                  172 

Number  organizations 211                   208 

Average  number  drills  per  organization 15.1                 14.3 

Number  days  pupils  in  school 187                  180 


390 
457 
258 
183 
178 
181 
203 
405 
392 
323 
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fall— know  the  procedures  for  the  specific  buildings.  The  high 
number  of  fire  drills  held  in  October  not  only  set  a  good  pat- 
tern for  quick  evacuation  of  buildings  but  also  took  advantage 
of  better  weather  conditions.  The  number  of  fire  drills  during 
the  periods  of  inclement  weather  still  amounted  to  more  than 
one  per  month  and  increased  in  tempo  so  that  in  the  spring 
months  the  average  nuinber  was  over  two  per  school.  The 
average  number  of  fire  drills  per  organization  was  15.1  in  1956- 
57  and  14.3  in  the  following  year. 


V 
PUPIL  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

As  noted  in  the  One  Hundred  Twenty-Second  Report  of  the 
Board  of  School  Commissioners,  the  Board  approved  on  June 
27,  1956,  a  recommendation  that  the  Division  of  Guidance  and 
Placement,  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Testing  and  the  Division 
of  Special  Services  for  Pupils  should  operate  as  a  coordinated 
group.  The  directors  of  the  three  organizations  form  an  ad- 
visory committee  on  pupil  personnel  services  to  give  guidance 
on  interdivisional  problems  and  policies.  The  three  agencies 
have  been  reporting  directly  to  the  superintendent  and  deputy 
superintendent  and  providing  services  to  elementary,  secondary- 
vocational,  and  adult  schools  through  the  appropriate  assist- 
ant superintendents.  The  three  organizations  are  housed  in 
the  same  building  at  Calvert  and  23rd  Streets  so  that  a  close 
relationship  exists  among  the  three  services. 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Testing  has  the  responsibility  for 
pupil  testing  of  all  types,  both  group  and  individual,  in  the 
fields  of  intelligence  or  scholastic  aptitude,  achievement,  and 
other  aptitudes.  It  works  with  the  principals  and  guidance 
counselors  in  the  development  of  testing  programs  in  individual 
schools.     It  also  offers  a  scoring  service  for  certain  types  of  tests. 

The  direct  service  of  counseling  pupils  is  performed  by  coun- 
selors in  individual  schools.  The  activities  and  inservice  devel- 
opment of  counselors  are  coordinated  through  the  Division  of 
Guidance  and  Placement.  There  are  counselors  in  the  secondary- 
vocational  schools  and  in  a  limited  number  of  elementary 
schools.  The  counselor  in  each  case  is  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  school  to  which  he  is  assigned.  Thus,  there  is  close  con- 
tact at  the  neighborhood  level  with  parents  and  the  neighbor- 
hood through  the  principal  of  the  school. 

The  Division  of  Special  Services  for  Pupils  handles  cases 
where  children  are  having  difficulty  of  adjustment  and  are  re- 
ferred by  their  teachers  through  the  principal  for  whatever 
special  help  may  be  indicated.  In  such  a  service,  the  test  re- 
sults provided  through  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Testing  are 
used  by  Special  Services. 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Testing 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Testing  is  responsible  for  testing 
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of  all  kinds,  as  applied  to  individual  pupils  and  groups  of 
pupils  in  the  areas  of  intelligence,  or  scholastic  aptitude,  achieve- 
ment in  basic  subjects  and  aptitudes  of  various  kinds.  In  the 
case  of  the  city-wide  testing  of  pupils  in  groups,  the  actual 
testing  is  done  in  the  schools.  At  the  elementary  level,  class- 
room teachers  do  the  testing.  At  all  levels,  classroom  teachers 
do  the  scoring.  Reports  on  translucent  forms  are  then  sent  to 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  Testing.  Copies  of  the  report  are 
blueprinted  and  rettirned  to  the  school  as  well  as  given  to  the 
area  team.  The  originals  are  retained  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Testing  and  are  tabulated  to  give  city-wide  results.  Cer- 
tain information  below  has  been  gathered  from  reports  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Testing  during  the  school  year 
1957-58.  Trends  for  the  past  several  years  are  illustrated  in 
Tables  18,  19,  and  20. 

The  general  scope  of  the  city-wide  testing  program  may  be 
observed  from  the  fact  that  61,767  tests  were  administered  in 
the  elementary  schools  and  52,975  tests  in  the  secondary-voca- 
tional schools  in  September,  1957.  In  the  February,  1958,  test- 
ing at  the  elementary  level,  50,607  tests  in  reading  and  arith- 
metic were  administered  to  pupils  in  the  third  and  sixth  grades 
throughout  the  whole  city. 

Interpretation.  The  figures  of  Table  18  represent  medians. 
This  means  that  half  of  the  pupils  scored  above  this  point  and 
half  below.  Analysis  of  the  figures  indicates  that  the  intelligence 
quotients  of  second-graders  declined  slightly  from  1952  to  1956 
and  recovered  somewhat  in  1957.  The  second-graders  were 
getting  gradually  a  little  older  in  terms  of  birthdays,  but  as  a 
group  on  the  average  retained  the  same  mental  age.  This 
could  be  taken  as  some  indication  that  pupils  are  being  held 
to  grade  standards  more  firmly,  thus  increasing  the  chronologi- 
cal age  for  grade.  However,  the  variation  at  this  point  is  rela- 
tively small.  Fourth-graders  remained  relatively  constant  in 
terms  of  intelligence  quotients  through  the  period.  They  be- 
came older  in  terms  of  birthdays  and  were  a  little  bit  more 
mature  mentally.  Thus,  since  the  intelligence  quotient  is  the 
mental  age  divided  by  the  chronological  age,  they  came  out 
even  in  terms  of  I.Q.,  but  nevertheless  were  older.  The  fifth- 
graders  were  quite  constant  in  intelligence,  chronological  age, 
and  mental  age  through  the  period.  Their  reading  achievement 
also  stayed  much  the  same  though  it  appears  to  have  made  some 
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TABLE  18 

SEPTEMBER  TRENDS^— ELEMENTARY 


Subject  and  Grade 

'52 

'53 

'54 

'55 

'56 

'57 

Intelligence  6 

2 : 

4 

5 

Opportunity 

...101.4 
...  94.7 
...  96.2 
..  69.5 

101.0 
94.2 

69.9 

100.6 
94.9 

70.6 

100.0 
95.0 

7l'.'6 

99.0 
95.0 
95.2 

71.9 

99.2 
94.6 
95.6 

72.4 

Chronological  Age  (Yrs.-Mos.) 

2 

4 

5 

Opportunity 

...     7-1 
...     9-3 
...  10-3 
...  11-9 

7-2 
9-3 

ii-7 

7-3 
9-2 

li-6 

7-3 
9-3 

li-5 

7-4 

9-4 

10-4 

11-6 

7-4 

9-4 

10-5 

11-4 

Mental  Agec  (Yrs.-Mos.) 

2 

4 

5 

Opportunity 

...     7-3 
.  .     8-9 
...     9-11 
...     8-1 

7-4 
8-9 

"s-o 

7-4 
8-9 

"s-o 

7-3 
8-10 

7-11 

7-2 
8-11 
9-11 
7-11 

7-3 
8-11 
10-0 

8-0 

Average  Readings  (Gr.  Eq.) 

5 

Opportunity 

...     4.1 
...     1.9 

'2.1 

"'i'.'s 

r.'9 

3.9 
2.0 

4.2 
1.9 

Average  Arithmetics  (Gr.  Eq.) 

5 

Opportunity 

..     4.4 

...     2.7 

"2.'7 

■2. '7 

■2.6 

4.4 
2.7 

4.7 
2.7 

a  Using  "Total-Group"  norms. 

b  Kuhlmann-Anderson  Intelligence  Tests  were  administered  to  pupils  in  Grades  2   and  4. 

Stanford-Binet  Intelligence  Scale  was  used  for  pupils  entering  opportunity  classes. 
c   Mental  Ages  for  pupils  in   Grades  5   and  Opportunity  Classes  were  recomputed  from 

previous    Intelligence    Quotients    and    present    Chronological    Ages. 
d  The  Stanford  Achievement  Tests  were  administered — 1948-52  using  the  1940  revision, 

1956-57  using  the  1953  revision. 

Opportunity  Classes — Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  were  administered  chiefly. 

gain  in  1957-58  over  1956-57.  The  same  is  generally  true  for 
arithmetic. 

Table  19  shows  that  third-grade  reading  has  been  quite  con- 
sistent over  the  period  of  the  past  several  years.  Arithmetic 
for  1958  was  the  same  as  in  1957  for  third-graders;  1958  is  the 
only  recent  year  in  which  city-wide  tests  of  reading  and  arith- 
inetic  were  given  to  sixth-graders. 

The  trend  for  secondary  school  testing  from  1952  through 
1957  as  of  September  shows  a  very  consistent  and  unchanging 
pattern.  The  only  figure  out  of  line  was  the  total  reading  score 
in  7B  in  September,  1956.  This  was  pulled  down  by  the  lower 
comprehension  score  test  at  that  time,  but  the  following  year 
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TABLE  19 

FEBRUARY  TRENDS^— GRADES  3  and  6 


Median  for  Year 

Subject  and  Grade             1954 

1955         1956 

1957 

1958 

Chronological  Age 

(Years  and  Months) 

Grades 8-7 

8-8           8-9 

8-9 

8-9 

Grade  6 

11-8 

Readings  (Grade  Equivalents) 

Grades 2.9 

2.9           2.9 

S.O 

3.0 

Grade  6 

6.0 

Arithmetic 6  (Grade  Equivalents) 

Grades 

S,5 

S.5 

Grades 

6.1 

a  Using  "Total-Group"  or  "Traditional"  norms. 

b  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  were  administered  to  third  grade;  Stanford  Achievement 
Tests  given  to  sixth  grade.     Average  reading  and  average  arithmetic  are  recorded  here. 

the  figure  rose  to  where  it  had  been  before. 

Spread  of  ability  of  pupils.  Scores  made  by  individuals  and 
classes  are,  of  course,  significant  to  teachers  in  adjustments  in 
their  regular  classroom  activities.  The  second-grade  pupils  of 
September,  1957,  showed  intelligence  quotients  from  below  50 
to  above  135.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  children  had  I.Q.'s 
over  106  and  25  per  cent  under  90.4.  At  the  fourth  grade,  in- 
telligence quotients  ranged  from  below  50  to  over  140.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  children  tested  at  or  above  103.7,  and  25 
per  cent  below  85.7.  The  distributions  of  intelligence  of  pupils 
at  both  second  and  fourth  grades  were  normal. 

Second-graders  ranged  in  chronological  age  from  5  years  9 
months  to  13  years  zero  months.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  second- 
graders  lay  in  the  interval  from  7  years  to  7  years  9  months  of 
age.  Fifth-graders  ranged  in  age  from  7  years  6  months  through 
15  years  8  months.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  fourth-graders  were 
from  9  years  1  month  through  9  years  10  months  in  age. 

In  February,  1958,  half  of  the  third-grade  children  had  read- 
ing capacities  ranging  from  slightly  below  second  grade  through 
halfway  through  the  fifth  grade;  7th  grade  pupils  varied  in 
I.Q.  all  the  way  from  50  to  over  135  on  the  group  test  used. 
Half  of  these  pupils  had  intelligence  quotients  between  86.6 
and   108.3.     In  one  junior  high  school,   there  was  a  variation 
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TABLE  20 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS— SEPTEMBER  TRENDS^ 


Median  for  Year 


Grade  and  Subject 


'52        '53        '54        '55        '56        '57 


7B  Intelligenceh  (IQ) 98.2 

7B  Chronological  Age  (Yrs.-Mos.)       

7B  Readingf  Comprehension 

(Grade  Level) 5.6 

Vocabulary  (Grade  Level)    ....  6.0 

Total  Reading  (Grade  Level)  5.7 

7B  Arithmeticf/  Fundamentals 

(Grade  Level) 6.8 

Problems  (Grade  Level) 6.2 

Total  Arithmetic  (Grade 

Level) 6  .5 

8A  Arithmeticd  Fundamentals 

(Grade  Level) 7.8 

Problems  (Grade  Level ) 7.3 

Total  Arithmetic  (Grade 

Level) 7.6 


98.9     99.9 


100 

12- 


99 

12- 


0  97.7 
3  12-3 


6.0 


2 
.4 


6.3 
6.3 
6.3a 

6.6 
6.0 


5.6 

6.4 
6.0/! 

6.5 
6.0 


3 

4 

5 
0 


6.4       6.6h     6.3h     6.3h  6.3h 


7.5 
6.7 


7.4 
6.9 


7.3       7.1a     7.1a     7 .Ih  7.2a 


PARTIAL  CITY-WIDE  RESULTS— (Selected  Program  in 
Senior  High  9B  and  lOB) 
9B  Intelligence,  Sr.  Highe  (IQ)..  105.4  104.1  102.8  103.7  104.3  98.6 

lOB  Intelligence^  (IQ) 102.7  103.2  103  2  101.0  102.1  99.7 

9B  Chronological  Age,  Sr.  High 

(Yrs.-Mos.i 14-3     14-3  14-4 

lOB  Chronological  Age  (Yrs.-Mos.)     15-3     15-2  15-2 

9B  Reading,  Jr.  and  Sr.  High/ 

Comprehension  (Grade  Level)       8.6       8.3       8.3     9.1 

Vocabulary  (Grade  Level)   8.9       8.9       9.3     9.3 

^      Total  Reading  (Grade  Level) 8.8a     8.6a     8.8a  9.2a 

lOB  Readings  Comprehension 

(Grade  Level) 10.3     10.1       9.8       9.4     10.4  10.7 

Vocabulary  (Grade  Level) 98       9  6     10  4     10  2     10.8  10.6 

Total  Reading  (Grade  Level)..     10. lA     9.9a  10.1a     9.8a  10.6a10.7a 


a  Using  "Total-Group"  Grade  norms. 

6  Otis  Self-Administering  Test  of  Mental  Ability.  Intermediate  Examination  used  Sept- 
ember 1952  to  1956.     Otis  Quick-Scoring  Mental  Ability-Beta  Test  used  September  1957. 

c  Iowa  Every-Pupil  Tests  of  Basic  Skills,  Advanced  Battery.  Test  A  used  September 
1952  to  1953.     Stanford  Advanced  Reading  Test  used  September  1954  to  1957. 

d  Metropolitan  Advanced  Arithmetic  Test. 

e  Otis  Self-Administering  Test  of  Mental  Ability.  Higher  Examination  used  September 
1952  to  1956.     Otis  Quick-Scoring  Mental  Ability-Gamma  Test  used  September  1957. 

/  Stanford  Advanced  Reading  Test. 

g  Cooperative  English  Test-Reading  Comprehension  (Lower  Level)  used  September  1952 
to  1953.     Stanford  Advanced  Reading  Test  used  September  1954  to  1957. 

A  Average  of  two  sub-test  medians. 


in  I.Q.  from  56  through  142.  In  another  junior  high,  the 
variation  was  from  70  to  116.  These  are  samples  of  the  spread 
in  learning  capacity  of  pupils  which  must  be  handled  by  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools. 


PUPIL  PERSONNEL  SERVICES  III 

Optiojial  testing.  In  1953,  a  Testing  Services  Committee  rec- 
ommended some  streamlining  in  the  scope  of  the  city-wide 
testing  program.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  city-wide  tests  was 
reduced.  Simultaneously,  teachers  and  schools  were  allowed 
whatever  additional  tests  they  deemed  necessary  for  the  counsel- 
ing of  individuals  or  groups  in  the  elementary  schools.  An  up- 
to-date  file  of  tests  is  kept,  from  which  teachers  and  staff  people 
may  select  tests  to  suit  their  needs.  The  Bureau  of  Research 
began  to  develop  what  has  become  known  as  the  optional  test- 
ing program.  When  the  city-wide  testing  functions  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  reorganized  Bureau  of  Educational  Testing,  the 
program  was  continued  but  has  undergone  some  modification. 

The  extent  of  optional  testing  for  the  five  years  in  which  it 
has  been  in  effect  may  be  seen  in  Table  21.  In  1954-55,  the 
first  full  year  of  the  operation  of  the  optional  testing  program, 
the  number  of  tests  was  67,162.  The  number  of  tests  requested 
under  the  program  remained  the  same  the  next  year.  By  this 
time,  however,  it  was  evident  that  practically  every  elementary 
school  was  giving  tests  of  reading  and  arithmetic  to  sixth-graders 
before  decisions  as  to  a  junior  high  school  program  were  made. 
Consequently,  sixth-grade  testing  in  reading  and  arithmetic 
was  made  part  of  the  city-wide  testing  program,  beginning  in 
1956-57.  This  adjustment  accounts  in  major  part  for  the  de- 
crease in  the  new  level  of  testing  in  the  optional  program,  which 
amounts  now  to  approximately  25,000  tests  per  year.  Another 
factor  lowering  the  number  of  tests  in  the  optional  program  is 
the  use  of  the  primary  mental  abilities  test  in  the  first  grades 
of  certain  schools.  The  primary  mental  abilities  test  program 
has  replaced  the  use  of  the  readiness  tests  which  formerly  were 
requested  for  optional  use  in  first-grade  evaluation.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  26,315  tests  requested  under  the  optional  testing 
program  in  1957-58  represent  a  truly  optional  program  in  which 
teachers  are  making  use  of  tests  for  teaching  and  pupil  adjust- 
ment throughout  the  year. 

Scope  of  group  testing.  In  each  of  the  two  school  years  in 
the  biennium  1956-58,  over  230,000  tests  were  supplied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Testing  for  the  group  testing  of  pupils 
in  mental  ability  and  achievement.  Table  22  shows  that,  in 
1957-58,  138,689  group  tests  were  given  in  elementary  schools. 
Of  these,  112,374  were  a  part  of  the  city-wide  program.  They 
representee!  tests  of  mental  ability  given  to  all  pupils  in  second 
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TABLE  21 

OPTIONAL  TESTING  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Number  of  Tests  Requested  per  Month  and 
per  Year 

Month  1953-54  1954-55  1955-56  1956-57  1957-58 

Total  By  Year 38,222      67,162  68,411  24,015  26,315 

September 9,017      11,232  25,727  6,519  7,814 

October 2,644      12,620  10,323  2,762  2,635 

November 2,169        7,097  2,316  1,634  1,724 

December 3,650        3,637  1,751  409  1,158 

January 2,903        6,179  5,682  1,694  1,588 

Total  1st  Semester 20,383      40,765  45,799  13,018  14,919 

February 2,822        8,870  8,189  2,662  3,433 

March 7,523        6,998  5,330  3,968  1,184 

April 3,845        4,053  5,415  1,682  948 

May 3,072        5,930  2,722  2,521  4,807 

June 577           546  956  164  1,024 

Total  2n(i  Semester 17,839     26,397  22,612  10,997  11,396 


TABLE  22 

SCOPE  OF  GROUP  TESTING   OF   SCHOLASTIC    ABILITY 
AND  ACHIEVEMENT,  1956-58 

Number  of  Tests  Used 


Program  and  Level  1956-57       1957-58 

TOTAL 231,228       230,912 


Citv-wide 184,146        178,211 

Optional 47,082  52,701 

Elementary 139,527       138,689 


City-wide 115,512  112,374 

Optional 24,015  26,315 

Secondary- Vocational 91,701  92,223 

City-wide 68,634  65,837 

Optional 23,067  26,386 


and  fourth  grades,  and  of  reading  and  arithmetic  to  pupils  in 
third,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  The  26,315  tests  under  the  optional 
program  covered  a  wide  variety  of  fields,  including  word  recog- 
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nition,  analysis  of  reading  difficulties,  various  kinds  of  tests  in 
arithmetic,  tests  of  readiness  for  primary  pupils,  personality, 
social  studies,  and  language  abilities.  In  the  secondary-voca- 
tional schools,  65,837  tests  were  given  as  part  of  the  city-wide 
program  in  which  pupils  are  given  tests  of  mental  ability,  read- 
ing, and  arithmetic  at  the  beginning  of  their  junior  high  school 
and  senior  high  school  careers.  The  number  of  tests  used  in 
the  secondary-vocational  schools  for  optional  purposes  was 
26,386,  almost  the  same  as  the  number  used  by  the  elementary 
schools. 

In  summary,  it  may  be  seen  that  in  the  biennium  the  schools 
used  something  short  of  a  half-million  group  tests  of  scholastic 
aptitude  and  academic  achievement. 

Primary  Mental  Abilities  Tests.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  early 
test  makers  were  concerned  with  compressing  a  measure  of  intel- 
ligence into  one  figure.  The  result  was  the  common  expression 
"I.Q."  for  intelligence  quotient.  However,  some  workers  in  the 
psychological  testing  fields  were  not  satisfied  with  this  simplifica- 
tion. In  England,  Spearman  began  looking  at  factors  of  in- 
telligence. He  worked  on  the  theory  that  some  forms  of  intelli- 
gence were  general  and  others  specific,  i.e.,  a  person  had  a  gen- 
eral level  of  intelligence  which  he  could  apply  to  problems  of 
many  kinds  such  as  reading,  arithmetic,  reasoning,  memory, 
motor  control,  and  others.  Above  this  general  kind  of  intelli- 
gence lay  a  number  of  specific  kinds  of  intelligence  in  which 
an  individual  would  vary  widely.  A  person's  specific  ability 
for  memory  might  be  that  of  the  most  outstanding  person  in 
every  hundred  of  the  population  while  his  mechanical  ability 
might  be  no  better  than  that  of  the  tenth  person  from  the  bot- 
tom among  a  hundred  persons  when  ranked  according  to  skill. 
As  the  theory  developed,  it  led  to  a  theory  of  multiple  factors 
or  many  factors  in  intelligence.  In  the  United  States,  the 
leaders  in  this  field  were  Louis  Leon  Thurstone  of  Chicago 
and  his  wife.  After  fifteen  years  of  research,  the  Thurstones 
constructed  three  batteries  of  tests  known  as  the  Science  Re- 
search Associates  (SRA)  Primary  Mental  Abilities.  The  tests 
are  intended  for  ages  five  to  seven,  seven  to  eleven,  and  eleven 
to  seventeen,  respectively. 

The  subsections  of  the  test  measure  five  abilities  which  are 
deemed  to  be  unique,  i.e.,  each  stands  on  its  own  right.  The 
abilities  measured  by  the  test  are  (1)  verbal  meaning,  (2)  per- 
ception or  perceptual  speed,    (3)  quantitative,    (4)  motor,   and 
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(5)  space.     A  brief  description  of  each  of  the  five  abilities  is 
shown  below: 

1.  Verbal  Meaning— the  ability  to  understand  ideas  expressed 
in  words.  Verbal  meaning  is  measured  by  tests  of  vocabulary, 
sentence  comprehension,  sentence  completion,  and  auditory 
discrimination. 

This  ability  is  especially  important  in  school  work  since 
it  is  involved  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  listening. 

2.  Perception  or  Perceptual  Speed— the  ability  to  locate  de- 
tails rapidly  and  accurately.  The  test  measures  the  ability 
by  having  the  children  mark  identical  pictures  and  identical 
forms. 

This  ability  is  important  where  speed  of  recognizing  like- 
nesses and  differences  is  needed.  It  is  probably  related  to 
speed  of  reading. 

3.  Qiiantitative— the  ability  to  work  with  numbers— to  handle 
simple  quantitative  problems  rapidly  and  accurately. 

This  ability  is  measured  by  counting,  comprehension  of 
quantitative  concepts,  and  story  problems. 

Many  young  children  have  highly  developed  number  con- 
cepts and  would  profit  from  early  instruction  in  quantitative 
thinking.  Quantitative  ability  at  the  five-seven-year  level  is 
closely  related  to  verbal  meaning,  space  concepts,  and  reason- 
ing. 

4.  Motor— the  ability  to  coordinate  hand  and  eye  movements 
and  involve  speed  as  well  as  accuracy.  It  is  measured  in  this 
test  by  asking  the  child  to  connect  a  series  of  dots  by  making 
straight  lines. 

This  ability  is  important  to  the  child  in  learning  to  use  a 
pencil,  painting,  coloring,  manipulating  objects,  blockbuild- 
ing,  sewing,  etc. 

5.  Space— the  ability  to  think  about  objects  in  two  or  three 
dimensions.  All  sensory  and  motor  functions  are  chiefly  af- 
fected by  spatial  consideration. 

This  ability  is  measured  by  having  the  child  mark  two 
figures  which  when  combined  make  a  square  and  by  having 
children  complete  a  figure  to  make  it  look  like  one  already 
completed. 

Characteristics  of  the  test.     The  test  is  deemed  to  have  the 
following  characteristics: 
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1.  Diagnostic— meaning  that  there  are  sufficient  items  involv- 
ing the  same  kind  of  skill  to  clearly  indicate  potential  strength 
or  weakness. 

2.  A  power  test— meaning  that  the  items  are  graded  in  dif- 
ficulty from  easiest  to  the  hardest  items, 

3.  Scaled  for  the  child  to  work  to  his  own  capacity  with  no 
time  limit. 

4.  Gives  a  good  picture  of  the  child's  overall  abilities. 

Major  purpose  of  the  PMA  Test.  The  Primary  Mental  Abil- 
ities Test  is  so  called  because  it  attempts  to  get  at  those  abili- 
ties which  are  primary  or  basic.  Its  major  purpose  is  to  iden- 
tify the  strength  and  weakness  of  a  child  in  his  various  abilities. 
Through  analyzing  the  results  of  the  test  and  observing  the 
child's  physical,  social  and  emotional  growth,  the  curriculum 
may  then  be  adapted  to  fit  the  individual's  needs.  The  tests 
are  used  widely  all  over  the  country  at  various  grade  levels. 

Primary  mental  abilities  testing  program  in  Baltimore.  Bal- 
timore's program  of  primary  mental  abilities  testing  emphasizes 
the  use  of  the  results  by  the  teacher  as  a  basis  for  planning 
curriculum  experiences  for  children.  The  program  began  ex- 
perimentally in  grade  one  in  September,  1952.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  additional  schools  was  included  each  year  until  the  fall 
of  1956.  In  the  spring  of  1957,  the  Primary  Mental  Abilities 
Test  was  included  as  an  integral  part  of  the  voluntary  testing 
program.     It  operates  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Use  of  the  test  in  the  first  grade  is  completely  voluntary 
and  therefore  may  be  selected  by  teachers  who  feel  it  will 
serve   a  real  purpose. 

2.  The  test  is  administered  by  the  classroom  teacher  to  small 
groups  during  the  first  month  of  the  school  year,  in  the  after- 
noon session. 

3.  Scores  are  entered  on  a  pupil's  Cumulative  Record  and  a 
profile  sheet  showing  his  relative  standing  on  each  of  the 
five  abilities  is  filed  with  his  record. 

4.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Test- 
ing provides  a  training  program  for  interested  principals  and 
teachers.  Because  the  administration  of  this  test  approaches 
individual  testing,  special  training  is  needed  for  the  class- 
room teachers  who  administer  the  test. 
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The  number  of  elementary  schools  making  use  of  the  Primary 
Mental  Abilities  Test  was  111  in  1957. 

Teachers  administer  the  test  to  groups  of  children,  varying 
in  number  from  live  to  ten  per  group.  The  number  depends 
upon  the  maturity  of  the  children  being  tested.  The  test  re- 
sults are  used  particularly  to  determine  the  relative  develop- 
mental levels  of  a  group  of  children  so  that  the  teaching  may 
be  adjusted  to  them.  When  information  about  an  individual 
or  small  group  is  desired,  the  individual  Binet  test  is  used  in 
some  cases.  Test  scores  are  used  as  only  a  part  of  the  analysis 
of  the  learning  situation  for  children.  Scores  achieved  on  the 
various  subtests  are  helpful  in  grouping  for  instruction,  e.g., 
children  high  in  verbal  meaning  are  likely  to  do  well  in  a  read- 
ing group;  children  high  in  quantitative  concept  will  do  well 
grouped  together  for  number  instruction.  Stress  in  interpre- 
tation is  laid  on  the  fact  that  how  high  the  pupil  stands  on 
each  of  the  five  mental  abilities  must  be  taken  into  account 
rather  than  one  single  score.  Thus,  the  Primary  Mental  Abili- 
ties Test  requires  more  professional  skill  and  application  than 
the  normal  I.Q.  test,  but  it  reveals  conditions  which  make  it 
easier  to  develop  reasonable  learning  conditions  for  individuals, 
groups,  and  classes. 

Aptitude  testing.  The  testing  of  pupil  aptitudes  in  the  Bal- 
timore schools  began  with  the  Division  of  Aptitude  Testing 
as  far  back  as  1929.  Work  has  continued  ever  since  in  the 
building  up  of  batteries  of  tests  designed  for  guidance  in  coun- 
seling children  as  to  their  secondary  school  careers.  Results  of 
aptitude  tests  are  combined  with  tests  of  mental  ability,  read- 
ing, and  arithmetic  scores  in  the  general  counseling  service.  A 
number  of  tests  have  been  prepared  locally.  In  such  cases  the 
measures  used  for  checking  the  tests  consisted  of  (1)  setting  up 
miniatures  of  expected  vocational  tasks  and  (2)  the  arrange- 
ment of  tasks  in  school  in  order  of  increasing  difficulty.  An 
example  of  the  first  kind  would  be  skills  required  in  packaging 
in  a  given  industry.  The  school  would  set  up  a  model  of  the 
method  being  used  and  have  pupils  try  this  out;  then  the  re- 
sults would  be  checked  against  the  paper-and-pencil  kinds  of 
tests  or  tests  which  require  mechanical  skill.  In  the  second 
kind,  instructors  determined  jobs  of  different  kinds  of  increasing 
difficulty,  started  each  child  with  one  of  lowest  difficulty  and 
kept  him  going  forward  to  a  job  of  next  difficulty  until  he 
reached  the  point  where  he  could  no  longer  function. 
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Data  concerning  technical  and  human  know-how  have  been 
amassed  over  the  years.  Groupings  of  tests  have  been  developed 
for  the  prognostication  of  success  in  various  areas.  For  exam- 
ple, the  stenographic  battery  of  tests  includes  the  following  tests: 
(1)  intelligence,  (2)  reasoning  in  arithmetic,  (3)  language  and 
clerical  abilities.     Spelling  has  the  greatest  weight. 

Every  area  is  identified  with  a  number  of  tests  having  stronger 
weighting  than  others.  The  tests  of  strongest  weighting  for  a 
number  of  fields  are  shown  below: 

Radio   Abstract   mechanical   ability 

Sheet  metal   Layout 

Plumbing Abstract   mechanical    ability,    e.g.,    dealing 

with  the  flow  of  water  and  the  expansion 
of  joints 

Machine  shop  .      .  Manipulation    of    machines,    layout,    and 
technical  mechanical  ability 

Electricity    Technical  aptitude 

Printing Mental  ability,  achievement,  muscular  con- 
trol, space,  and  art    (girls) 
Mechanical,  rate,  and  space    (boys) 
Three  art  tests  are  used  for  graphic  arts 
and  commercial  art. 

Tests  of  coordination.  A  test  used  for  the  measurement  of 
physical  coordination  consists  of  seven  parts,  namely: 

1.  Tracing  a  pattern  through  a  maze; 

2.  Tapping  three  pencil  dots  in  a  series  of  circles; 

3.  Placing  one  dot  in  each  of  a  string  of  circles; 

4.  A  pursuit  test  in  which  the  student  must  follow  a  line 
which  twists  in  and  out  of  a  tangle  of  other  lines.  (These  first 
four  tests  are  used  to  give  a  rate  score.) 

A  two-dimensional  space  score  is  secured  from  three  addi- 
tional tests,  namely: 

5.  Copying  a  straight  line  which  changes  direction  several 
times; 

6.  Locating  a  pattern  of  dots  related  to  given  position  in  a 
control  panel; 

7.  A  test  showing  blocks  in  three  dimensions. 

Tests  of  motor  control  and  finger  dexterity  have  also  been 
used,  e.g.,  the  sorting  of  letters  and  cards. 
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Tests  of  meclianical  aptitude.  Tests  of  mechanical  aptitude 
are  two-dimensional  and  tri-dimensional.  They  involve  re- 
sponses to  such  questions  as  "How  will  gear  A  move  when  gear 
B  moves  in  a  direction  shown  by  the  arrow  in  the  picture?" 
Senior  high  school  students  who  plan  to  enter  engineering  col- 
leges are  given  a  test  of  mechanical  comprehension  which  is 
part  of  a  college  aptitude  battery. 

Tests  of  clerical  aptitudes  have  exhibited  a  low  correlation 
with  I.Q.  The  tests  used  in  Baltimore  have  two  essential  parts, 
namely  (1)  number  comparison  and  (2)  name  comparison.  A 
student  is  required  to  tell  whether  txvo  pairs  are  the  same  or 
different.  A  third  factor  is  speed  in  doing  each  of  the  subtests. 
Incidentally,  the  tests  of  clerical  aptitude  have  been  useful  in 
fields  other  than  clerical.  They  appear  to  measure  a  student's 
attention  to  details. 

Aptitude  for  the  handling  of  calculating  machines  has  been 
tested,  using  paper  diagiams  of  calculators  and  comptometers. 
The  tests  are  designed  to  measure  the  accuracy  and  speed  at 
which  a  student  can  place  his  right  fingers  on  the  proper  keys. 

Tests  of  music  and  art  aptitude  are  also  used.  The  music 
aptitude  tests  measure  aspects  of  sound  discrimination  and 
rhythmic  imagery.  Art  appreciation  is  measured  by  having  a 
student  look  at  a  series  of  pairs  of  pictures  and  judging  which 
of  each  pair  is  the  more  artistic.  A  measure  of  art  appreciation 
is  determined  by  giving  the  student  a  pencil  and  asking  him  to 
illustrate  a  sentence,  such  as  "A  boy  is  standing  near  a  tree," 
"A  rabbit  runs  by."  After  an  analysis  of  5,000  cases  by  the  art 
director,  school  psychologists,  and  director  of  educational  test- 
ing, a  seven-point  scale  has  been  devised.  A  third  art  test  in- 
volves copying  a  picture  from  the  Eldorado  contemporaries. 
Color  sensitivity  is  tested  by  handing  a  student  a  booklet  con- 
taining twenty-one  diagi^ams,  each  diagram  being  made  up  of 
a  series  of  colored  circles.  In  the  first  few  diagrams  it  is  easy 
to  see  a  figure  of  a  given  color  on  the  background  of  a  contrast- 
ing color.  The  difficulty  of  perception  increases  with  each  new 
diagram.  The  measure  of  the  student's  color  sensiti^"ity  is  the 
point  at  which  he  begins  to  give  wrong  answers. 

Aptitude  for  cosmetology  is  measured  by  a  battery  of  tests. 
The  tests  which  are  significant  in  this  field  are  I.Q.,  reading, 
arithmetic,  and  art  abilitv. 
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Division  of  Guidance  and  Placement 

During  the  biennium,  the  Division  of  Guidance  and  Place- 
ment reported  two  major  factors  of  change.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  increasing  number  of  pupils  applying  for  college  entrance 
scholarships.  This,  of  course,  is  related  to  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  such  scholarships.  There  is  also  an  increasing  problem 
of  scholarship  examinations.  The  various  examinations  and 
tests  which  graduating  students  must  take  for  college  placement 
and  for  scholarship  purposes  have  been  on  the  increase.  The 
value  of  such  scholarships  and  honors  awarded  graduates  of 
Baltimore  senior  high  schools  in  the  year  1958  is  shown  in  Table 
23.  The  graduates  accepted  695  honors  and  scholarships  for  a 
total  value  of  over  $400,000.  An  additional  forty-nine  scholar- 
ships were  offered  but  not  accepted.  The  fidl-time  value  of 
these  rejected  scholarships  would  have  added  another  $88,000. 
The  rejection,  of  course,  is  due  to  pupils  desiring  to  take  pro- 
grams other  than  those  for  which  the  scholarships  were  offered. 

The  Division  also  makes  an  annual  follow-up  study  of  gradu- 
ates of  the  senior  high  schools.  Results  are  shown  in  Table  24. 
Replies  were  received  from  65.3  per  cent  of  the  4,169  students 
who  graduated  from  the  senior  high  schools  in  February  and  June 
of  1957.  Because  of  the  close  tie-in  between  high  schools  and 
colleges,  100  per  cent  of  replies  were  obtained  from  the  group 
who  were  carrying  on  further  study.  A  smaller  per  cent  of 
returns,  namely  43.5  per  cent,  was  secured  from  the  others. 
When  the  figures  are  adjusted  for  nonreturns,  results  are  as  in 
the  last  two  columns  of  part  B  of  Table  25.  Of  the  senior  high 
school  graduates,  38.6  per  cent  continued  some  form  of  study, 
43.7  per  cent  were  employed,  11.0  per  cent  were  in  the  armed 
services,  and  6.7  per  cent  were  either  staying  at  home,  married, 
or  deceased.  Graduates  who  continued  some  form  of  education 
were  attending  some  200  institutions.  The  graduates  who  were 
employed  reported  some  75  different  types  of  employment.  For 
those  who  were  employed  at  hourly  rates,  the  average  wage  was 
about  .$1.45.  Those  who  worked  on  a  weekly  basis  approxi- 
mated ,$50  per  week.  Those  who  were  paid  by  the  month  ap- 
proximated $240  per  month.  That  only  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  those  who  had  employment  replied  may  disturb  the  fig- 
ures since  it  is  more  likely  that  those  earning  higher  amounts 
would  report  back  to  the  schools. 

Pupil  placement  service.  The  Division  of  Guidance  and 
Placement  also   takes   the   responsibility   for  contacts   with   em- 
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TABLE  24 

FOLLOW-UP  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  GRADUATED  IN 
FEBRUARY  AND  JUNE  OF  1956  and  1957 

1956  1957 

Activity  Total  Total 

TOTAL  GRADUATES 4,134  4,169 

Advanced  Study 

Full-time  college^ 

Special  course 

Part-time^ 

Employed 

Military  service 

At  home  and  other 

No  report 


1,125 

1,320 

140 

151 

(178) 

(139) 

1,034 

930 

167 

200 

107 

121 

1,561 

1,447 

iThe  number  of  graduates  in  institutions  of  higher  education  is  determined  by  direct  re- 
ports from  the  schools  attended.  The  number  in  other  occupations  is  based  on  postal 
card  returns. 

^Graduates  taking  courses  who  otherwise  are  employed  or  at  home  and  are  so  counted. 

TABLE  25 

FOLLOW-UP  OF  GRADUATES  OF 
SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


February  and  June,  1957 


A.     All  Graduates 

February 

June 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

No.  in  class 

..     592 

588 

1,180 

1,406 

1,583 

2,989 

4,169 

No.  returns 

%  returns 

..     328 

342 

670 

56.7% 

945 

1,107 

2,052 

68.6% 

2,722 
65.3% 

B.     Analysis  of  Follow-Up  of  2,722  Graduates,  February  and  June,  1957 

Number       Percent 
Size  of       Adjusted  of 

Number  of     Sample     for  Sample  Adjusted 
Category  Returns  (%)  Size  Data 

Total 2,722  4,169  100.0% 

College 

Special  courses,  full  time 

Employed  and  studying 

Employed 

Armed  services 

At  home,  married,  deceased...  121a  43.5  279  6.7 

a  No  reply  from  1,447  presumed  to  be  in  categories  marked  "a". 


,320 

100.0% 

1,320 

31.7 

151 

100.0 

151 

3.6 

139 

100.0 

139 

3.3 

791a 

43.5 

1,820 

43.7 

200a 

43.5 

460 

11.0 
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TABLE  26 

COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  ON  STUDENT  PLACEMENTS 
FOR  1956-57  and  1957-58 

Registrants     Job  Orders  Referrals  Placements 

1956-  1957-  1956-  1957-  1956-  1957-  1956-  1957- 
Month                   1957     1958     1957  1958  1957  1958  1957  1958 

A.  Boys 

July 3     2    33  17  40  77  14  29 

August 3     3    32  14  34  14  10  2 

September 10    28    72  28  30  52  11  18 

October 79    74    62  26  25  43  18  28 

November 90   113    72  14  24  27  11  8 

December 25    56    94  2  14  9  13  4 

January 19    39   306  117  354  267  16  14 

February 36    37    44  13  394  63  74  28 

March 198   111    66  13  58  28  20  14 

April 58   138   135  30  47  46  21  13 

May 34    90   200  64  623  192  19  11 

June 41    44    68  34  155  92  89  35 

Total  (Boys) 596   735  1,184  372  1,917  910  316  199 

B.  Girls 

July 5           8         89  62  212  240  39  146 

August 4           3       157  44  203  136  30  25 

September 8         11       109  65  206  166  33  46 

October 51         71         54  64  106  129  10  18 

November 197       195       195  30  90  63  12  5 

December 136         96         77  67  49  84  5  5 

January 9         21       808  333  1,097  852  12  13 

February 4         94       189  98  267  233  161  177 

March 390       239       139  78  186  143  10  22 

April 155       308       430  138  486  317  17  8 

May 36       129       472  205  1,646  1,003  13  7 

June 148       108       176  100  419  535  219  225 


Total  (Girls) 

..    1,143 

1,333 

2,895 

1,284 

3,966 

3,901 

561 

697 

Part-time  Boys 

and 
Temporary  Girls  .... 

.       273 
110 

422 
486 

196 
433 

125 
263 

293 

678 

182 
480 

102 
251 

99 

162 

ployers.  The  number  of  boys  who  registered  for  employment 
during  1957  was  596,  but  the  figure  rose  to  735  in  1958.  The 
largest  number  in  the  school  year  1956-57  occurred  in  March,  in 
which  month  198  registered;  in  April  of  1958,  138  registered. 
The  number  of  job  orders  fell  off  markedly  in  the  year  1958 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  recession  of  that  period.  The  number 
of  boys  placed  in  1956-57  was  316  and  fell  off  to  199  in  1958. 


2,895 
561 

372 
199 

1,284 
697 

2,266 
626 

208 
164 

975 
305 

2,598 

1 

296 

288 
"84 

11 

1,187 

"86 
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TABLE  27 

CLASSIFICATIONS  OF  JOBS  BY  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS, 

AGE,    AND    EDUCATIONAL    REQUIREMENTS    AS 

INDICATED  BY  EMPLOYERS'  ORDERS 

July  1,  1956  to  June  30,  1958 

1956-57  1957-58 

Male    Female   Male     Female 

ALL  CLASSIFICATIONS  COMBINED 

Orders  Received 1,184 

Placements 316 

Age  Requirements:  o 

16-17 583 

18-20 597 

21  and  over 3 

Educational  Requirements: 

Junior  college  graduations 12 

High  school  graduation 965 

Vocational  school 8 

Nongraduate 199 

CLERICAL:     All    types    of    junior    office 

workers,     e.g.,     stenographers,     typists, 

office  machine  operators,  and  clerks,  such 

as  office  boys,  runners,  and  file  clerks. 

Orders  Received 367 

Placements 102 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17 285 

18-20 82 

21  and  over 

Educational  Requirements: 

High  school  graduation 293 

Nongraduate 63 

HOUSEHOLD  AND  DOMESTIC  SERVICE: 

All  types  of  workers  within  private  homes 

Orders  Received 1 

Placements 2 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17 1 

18-20 

Educational  Requirements: 

High  school  graduation 

Nongraduate 1 

PERSONAL  SERVICE:     Restaurant  and 

hotel  workers,  beauticians,  bootblacks: 

Orders  Received 7 

Placements 3 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17 4 

18-20 2 

Educational  Requirements: 

High  school  graduation 2 

Vocational  school 

Nongraduate 5 

a  Omits  3  female  1956-57;  4  female  1957-58. 

6  11  clerical,  1  semi-professional  1956-57;  1  clerical,  10  sales  1957-58. 


2,753 
515 

135 
66 

1,149 
652 

2,162 
591 

84 
51 

884 
264 

2,506 

247 

121 
14 

1,103 
45 

18 
13 

15 
10 

14 
3 

5 

7 

3 

15 

3 

12 

7 
3 

7 

6 
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TABLE  27— Continued 

CLASSIFICATIONS  OF  JOBS  AND  PLACEMENTS  MADE 
July  1,  1956  and  June  30,  1958 


1956-57  1957-58 

Male     Female   Male     Female 


32 
11 

79 

49 

33 

4 

19 
11 

49 
30 

11 

22 

40 

1 

SALES  AND  STOCK:  Junior  salesman, 
store  clerks,  and  stock  workers  of  all 
kinds,  including  receiving,  order  filling, 
wrapping,  packing,  and  shipping  clerks. 

Orders  Received 141 

Placements 84 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17 94 

18-20 45 

21  and  over 2 

Educational  Requirements: 

High  school  graduate 63 

Vocational  school 1 

Nongraduate 77  10  39 

SEMI-PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL: 
Junior  workers,  whose  positions  are  some- 
what professional  or  technical  in  char- 
acter (tutors,  camp  counselors,  playground 
workers,  junior  and  apprentice  drafts- 
men, surveyors'  and  laboratory  assistants, 
and  student  technicians). 

Orders  Received 301 

Placements 45 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17 150 

18-20 150 

Educational  Requirements: 

High  school  graduate 297 

Nongraduate 3 

TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIAL:  Appren- 
tices and  helpers  in  various  skilled  trades; 
also  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers  in 
factories,  plants,  and  shops. 

Ordered  Received 367  19  63  11 

Placements 80  2  44  3 

Age  Requirements: 

16-17 49 

18-20 318 

Educational  Requirements: 

High  school  graduation 310 

Vocational  school 7 

Nongraduate 50 


66 
17 

95 
40 

76 

28 

50 
16 

55 
40 

53 
23 

65 

1 

91 

4 

76 

14 
5 

20 
43 

11 

2 

36 

4 

17 

27 
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TABLE  28 

PLACEMENT  OF  SLOW-LEARNING  STUDENTS 
IN  PERMANENT  WORK  1957-58 


A.  Placements  Boys 

Total 171 

Age: 

14-15 2 

16-17 155 

18  and  over 14 

Total 171 

Education: 

Junior  high  school. 
General  vocational 

Occupational 

Shop  center 

Total 

Types  of  Work: 

Clerical 10 

Domestic 

Personal 1 

Sales  and  stock 101 

Trades  and  industries 59 

B.  Salaries  of  Placements  Boys 

Total 171 

Weekly  Salary: 

Under  $20.: 

$20-$24 

$25-$29 

$30-$34 

$35-$39 

$40-$44 

$45-$49 


Girls 


Total 


81 


4 
67 

10 


252 


222 
24 


81 


252 


69 

20 

89 

27 

12 

39 

45 

29 

74 

30 

20 

50 

171 

81 

252 

5 

15 

14 

14 

19 

20 

29 

130 

14 

73 

Girls 


Total 


81 


252 


3 

7 
11 
18 
27 

6 
12 

10 

13 

24 

26 

44 

34 

61 

15 

21 

75 

87 

5 

5 

(See  Table  26.)     Job  requirements  appear  in  Table  27. 

Placement  for  girls  followed  a  somewhat  different  pattern 
in  the  biennium,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  placements  in  the 
last  column  of  Table  26.  The  number  of  girls  placed  in  1957-58 
increased  over  the  number  in  1956-57.  This  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  labor  market  in  1957-58.  The  construction 
and  manufacturing  industries  fell  off  to  some  extent,  but  the 
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need  for  service  workers  and  office  workers  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued at  a  normal  rate.  An  analysis  of  jobs  by  classification 
appears  in  Table  27. 

The  placement  of  slow-learning  students  is  also  a  function  of 
the  Guidance  and  Placement  Division.  The  results  of  its  work 
in  this  regard  appear  in  Table  28  for  the  school  year  1957-58. 
The  largest  number  of  such  placements  was  in  jobs  which  en- 
tailed selling,  keeping  stock,  and  packaging.  A  rather  large 
number  of  boys  also  entered  various  trades  and  industries. 
Graduates  of  these  programs  typically  earned  a  weekly  salary 
of  $33. 

Guidance  injormation  seixiice.  Another  important  service  of 
the  Division  of  Guidance  and  Placement  is  providing  materials 
through  counselors  for  the  use  of  faculties  and  students.  The 
materials  deal  with  college  placement,  procedures,  the  avail- 
ability of  scholarships  and  awards,  information  on  the  prospects 
for  employment  of  graduates  and  of  students  for  part-time  work 
during  the  summer.  Periodically  throughout  the  year,  it  sends 
to  the  schools  a  bulletin  on  "Educational  and  Occupational 
Information  Notes." 

The  Division  of  Special  Services  for  Pupils 

In  order  to  develop  a  service  closely  related  to  the  education 
of  each  child  with  a  small  number  of  social  workers,  it  was 
necessary  in  the  1940's  to  withdraw  school  social  workers  from 
the  secondary  schools.  The  decision  was  made,  not  because  it 
was  supposed  there  were  fewer  children  with  problems  in  the 
secondary  schools,  but  because  in  the  long  run  good  service  in 
elementary  schools  should  result  in  a  decreased  number  of 
"behavior-problem"  children  in  secondary  schools.  At  the  same 
time,  the  home  visitor  services  to  secondary  schools  were  in- 
creased and  the  psychologists  began  to  offer  a  consultation  and 
evaluation  service  for  disturbed  secondary  school  children.  The 
Division  of  Special  Services  for  Pupils  has  begun  very  slowly 
to  resume  school  social  work  in  a  few  secondary  schools.  How- 
ever, in  the  majority  of  secondary  schools  it  is  not  yet  possible. 

Referral  of  cases.  Children  referred  to  the  Division  of  Spe- 
cial Services  for  Pupils  are  of  the  following  nature: 

1.  Children  whose  behavior  is  such  as  to  create  interference 
with  the  normal  progress  of  the  class  or  to  affect  adversely 
their  own  progress. 
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2.  Children  of  irregular  attendance  because  of  truancy,  par- 
ental neglect,  illegal  work,  or  other  illegal  or  unknown  causes. 

3.  Children  with  good  learning  capacity,  but  who  are  not 
learning. 

4.  Children  who  appear  to  be  so  severely  retarded  mentally 
as  to  be  possible  candidates  for  the  trainable  program.  Cases 
are  channeled  through  the  principal  or  vice-principal  to  the 
school  social  worker. 

The  Division  is  also  responsible  for  a  team  of  home  visitors 
who  investigate  cases  of  irregular  attendance  when  there  is  no 
reliable  information  available  to  the  school  or  when  absence 
is  believed  to  be  illegal.  Difficult  cases  may  be  referred  to  a 
school  social  worker,  the  principal  at  all  times  being  the  respon- 
sible agent.  The  Division  also  has  a  court  consultant  who  is 
the  head  of  the  department  of  attendance.  The  consultant 
coordinates  the  work  of  the  home  visitors  and  represents  the 
Department  of  Education  in  court  cases  involving  pupils. 
School  social  workers  use  interviews,  participation  of  parents, 
school  faculties,  and  community  agencies  in  a  penetrating  case 
study  of  an  individual  child.  Medical  and  psychiatric  services 
are  used,  as  necessary.  Recreational  centers  and  social  agencies 
are  made  available.  The  Division  also  has  the  services  of  psy- 
chologists and  part-time  psychiatrists,  the  latter  for  dealing 
with  cases  characterized  by  deep-seated  difficulties.  The  Divi- 
sion is  also  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  the  services  of 
school  nurses  and  physicians  in  secondary  schools. 

Physically  handicapped  or  disabled  children  being  referred 
for  special  programs  of  instruction,  such  as  home  teaching, 
orthopedic  classes,  sight  saving,  speech,  or  for  withdrawal  from 
school  are  also  referred  to  the  Division  of  Special  Services.  All 
cases  involving  the  waiver  of  tuition  for  nonresidents  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  Division.  It  also  takes  special  responsibil- 
ity for  the  placement  and  follow-up  of  children  returning  from 
commitment  to  one  of  the  training  schools. 

When  certain  children  are  found  to  be  unable  to  benefit 
from  continuing  in  school,  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Special 
Services  for  Pupils  makes  an  analysis  of  the  case  in  terms  of 
emotional  problems,  physical  and  personality  difficulties,  social 
situations,  and  mental  limitations.  Before  excusing  such  a  child 
from  school,  his  case  is  reviewed  by  a  Pupil  Withdrawal  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  a  physician,  a  psychiatrist,  and  specialists 
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in  psychology  and  in  school  social  work.  The  director  of  the 
Division  is  a  member  of  the  committee  ex  officio  and  reviews 
the  committee's  recommendations  before  approving  the  process- 
ing of  a  pupil  withdrawal  through  the  superintendent's  office. 

The  case  of  Sam.  The  services  of  school  social  work  were 
extended  to  over  4,000  children  in  each  of  the  school  years 
1956-57  and  1957-58.  Each  case  was  individual  in  nature.  How- 
ever, to  give  some  feeling  for  the  kind  of  work  done  by  the 
Division,  its  workers  have  developed  the  "Case  of  Sam"  (whose 
name  is  not  really  Sam)  as  given  below: 

Sam,  age  seven  years  eleven  months,  was  a  handsome,  bright, 
carefully  dressed  little  boy  in  grade  two,  who  had  been  enrolled 
in  three  schools  in  his  two  school  years.  The  principal  re- 
ferred him  to  the  school  social  worker  soon  after  he  entered 
the  third  school.  He  had  been  involved  in  truancy  and  play- 
ing with  matches  in  the  lavatory.  His  teacher  had  noted  imme- 
diately his  inability  to  pay  attention  in  class  and  his  quiet  dis- 
regard of  any  class  rules  that  he  did  not  like.  His  previous 
schools  had  also  found  him  a  disturbed  youngster. 

The  attractive  young  mother  who  readily  came  to  see  the 
school  social  worker  begged  for  help  with  Sam,  saying  he  and  his 
brother,  who  presented  no  outward  problem  in  school,  would 
not  mind  her  or  her  third  husband  whom  she  and  the  boys 
both  feared.  She  reported  seeking  help  of  the  Family  and  Chil- 
dren's Society,  but  said  they  were  not  doing  anything  for  her 
though  she  liked  them  very  much.  She  agreed  to  keep  an  ap- 
pointment with  the  school  social  worker. 

From  the  Family  and  Children's  Society,  the  school  social 
worker  learned  that  they  had  found  this  a  seriously  damaging 
situation  for  Sam  and  his  older  brother.  The  mother  was  a 
highly  disturbed  person,  though  not  neglectful  of  her  children, 
at  least  not  in  a  way  the  courts  would  now  recognize. 

The  possibility  of  helping  the  children  through  a  period  of 
placement  away  from  her  had  been  raised  with  the  mother  by 
the  Family  and  Children's  Society,  but  this  had  met  with  the 
mother's  complete  rejection.  She  offered  the  school  social  worker 
cooperation  with  school  and  agency  but  would  not  consider 
placement  though  she  understood  that  court  would  become  in- 
volved if  she  could  not  keep  the  children  in  school  and  out  of 
trouble.  Mother  felt  her  own  childhood  had  been  so  unhappy 
she  would  do  all  she  could  to  be  a  good  mother  to  her  sons 
and  keep  them  with  her. 
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While  the  Family  and  Children's  Society  continued  to  try  to 
help  the  mother  achieve  a  more  stable  family  life  for  the  boys, 
the  school  social  worker  and  teacher  were  trying  to  help  Sam 
find  strength  and  interest  in  his  school  life.  In  interviews  with 
the  worker  he  showed  his  disturbance  about  his  stepfather,  his 
anxiety  about  his  mother,  and  his  wish  to  help  her  to  have  nice 
things.  He  had  some  awareness  of  the  necessity  that  he  do 
something  about  his  behavior.  He  was  prepared  for  psycho- 
logical testing  at  the  Division  of  Special  Services.  The  psychol- 
ogist found  him  self-centered  but  not  emotionally  sick.  He  was 
felt  to  be  capable  of  changing  his  behavior  with  adequate 
environmental  and  professional  help. 

During  the  period  of  the  three  semesters  when  the  mother 
tried  to  work,  though  very  unevenly,  with  the  agency  and  school, 
there  were  many  family  upheavals  including  exclusion  of  the 
stepfather  from  the  home.  School  also  had  many  problems 
with  Sam. 

Eventually,  the  mother  was  brought  by  the  school  social 
worker  (who  held  the  mother  to  her  responsibility  under  the 
law  for  Sam's  school  attendance)  to  seek  some  resolution  of  her 
own  conflicts  through  the  psychiatric  help  advised  by  the  Family 
and  Children's  Society.  She  could  only  be  placed  on  a  waiting 
list.  Finally,  she  faced  the  necessity  of  co-petitioning  the  court 
with  the  school  social  worker  for  commitment  of  the  boys  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  placement  away  from 
her  while  she  tried  to  get  herself  straightened  out. 

Sam  stayed  close  to  the  school  social  worker  through  the  fam- 
ily crises.  After  his  terror  and  grief  at  the  prospect  of  leaving 
his  mother  and  rejection  and  hatred  of  the  worker,  the  teacher, 
and  all  persons  involved  in  doing  "bad  things"  to  him,  he  be- 
came more  secure  through  his  experience  of  the  constantly  warm 
and  trustworthy  school  and  agency  people,  realizing  that,  since 
things  were  so  bad  at  home,  it  would  help  his  mother,  his 
brother,  and  him  to  have  a  "family"  which  would  be  able  to 
take  care  of  them  and  love  them  until  his  mother  could  manage 
things  again. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  (Children's  Division) 
worker  took  over  the  task  of  helping  Sam  to  be  able  to  use 
constructively  these  experiences  of  his  new  foster  home.  The 
school  social  worker  was  able  to  withdraw  from  active  help  in 
the  case  though  she  remained  a  friend  to  Sam  in  school. 

The  school  personnel  had  been  a  source  of  strength  to  this 
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child  throughout  his  period  of  emotional  turmoil  because  they 
had  kno-^vledge  and  understanding  of  the  child's  situation  and 
thus  compassion  and  skill  in  helping  him.  A  major  factor  in 
help  to  the  school  had  been  the  sustained  efforts  of  the  school 
social  worker.  She  offered  direct  help  to  the  child  and  his 
mother.  She  had  collaborated  with  the  school  personnel  and 
Division  of  Special  Services  psychologist,  and  had  worked  in 
liaison  with  Family  and  Children's  Society,  Court,  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  Adult  Psychiatric  Clinic. 

Sam's  problem  is  not  atypical.  His  story  will  help  bring  to 
life  the  following  report  of  the  problems  of  rendering  school 
social  work  service  in  the  past  year  as  well  as  the  kinds  and 
amount  of  services  rendered. 

Projessional  activities  of  the  Division.  To  begin  its  inservice 
training  program  for  the  first  half  of  1956-57,  each  of  its  com- 
ponent units  described  its  services  and  problems  to  the  whole 
staff  of  the  Division.  When  these  reports  had  been  reduced 
to  writing,  five  groups,  whose  members  represented  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  Division,  each  described  working  relationships  as 
follows:  (1)  the  Division  with  the  schools,  (2)  the  social  workers 
and  psychologists  with  each  other,  (3)  the  social  workers  and 
psychologists  with  medical  services,  (4)  with  the  court,  and  (5) 
with  other  agencies.  A  final  mimeographed  report  was  devel- 
oped for  the  permanent  use  of  each  staff  member. 

On  the  basis  of  the  year's  inservice  study,  certain  topics  were 
chosen  for  administrative  consideration  in  1957-58.  During 
1957-58,  the  school  nurses  worked  together  on  certain  of  their 
own  problems.  The  year  1957-58  culminated  in  a  major  activity 
of  the  Division.  From  June  23  to  27,  a  workshop  entitled  "Edu- 
cation Unlimited?"  enrolled  over  300  teachers.  In  addition, 
some  60  parents,  representatives  of  social  agencies,  and  clerg)'- 
men  took  part  in  the  activities  of  Thursday,  June  26.  The 
goal  of  the  workshop  was  to  ensure  greater  clarity  about  the 
resources  available  for  dealing  with  individual  pupils.  A  num- 
ber of  small  groups  considered  such  problems  as  (1)  the  wide 
variation  seen  in  behavior  and    (2)  underlying  factors. 

Sei~uices  rendered.  The  extent  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
Division  during  the  biennium  is  indicated  by  the  three  accom- 
panying tables.  Table  29  shows  for  each  of  the  two  years  the 
number  of  cases  carried  over  from  the  previous  year,  the  new 
and  reopened  cases  during  the  year,  and  the  number  of  cases 
which  were  closed.     As  mav  be  seen  from  the  table,  over  4,000 
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TABLE  29 

CASELOAD   OF   THE    DIVISION   OF   SPECIAL   SERVICES 

No.  Cases 


Item  1956-57         1957-58 

Carried  over  from  previous  year 1,000  1,430 

New  cases  referred  during  current  yeara 3,019  2,901 

Reopened  during  current  year 910  1,019 

Investigated  re  waivers  of  tuition  (brief  service)....  637  859 

Summer  Campft 49  29 

Total  number  of  active  cases  during  the  year       5,615  6,238 

Cases  closed  during  current  year 4,185  4,215 

Total  number  of  active  cases  carried  forward c      1,430  2,023 

a  Includes 

Physically  Handicapped 61  65 

Trainables 76  85 

b  Includes 

Highwood 29  9 

Bragg 20  20 

c  As  of  July  31. 

cases  were  handled  during  each  of  the  two  years.  In  addition, 
over  1,400  and  2,000  cases,  respectively,  were  carried  over  to  the 
following  year.  This  is  to  be  expected  because  pupil  problems 
continue  despite  the  end  of  one  school  year  and  the  beginning 
of  the  next.  The  number  of  cases  per  school  is  shown  in  Table 
30.  In  1957-58,  there  was  one  school  in  which  as  many  as  162 
cases  were  active.  In  1956-57,  there  was  one  school  with  over 
110  cases.  The  majority  of  schools  serviced  by  the  Division  had 
from  ten  to  nineteen  cases  during  the  year,  the  number  of 
schools  having  ten-nineteen  cases  in  1956-57  being  71  and  in 
1957-58,  64.  Approximately  65  per  cent  of  the  schools  in  each 
year  had  fewer  than  twenty  cases  serviced.  Certain  nonpublic 
school  cases  were  also  handled  during  the  biennium.  The 
Division  of  Special  Services  assumes  the  responsibility  for  work- 
ing with  certain  children  in  State-supported  schools  and  in  cer- 
tain nonpublic  schools. 

That  the  number  of  boys  referred  to  the  Division  of  Special 
Services  for  Pupils  is  approximately  twice  the  number  of  girls 
may  be  seen  from  Table  31.  In  both  years  the  largest  age  group 
represented  was  the  15-year-olds,  a  fact  which  is  true  for  the 
total  as  well  as  for  boys  and  girls  separately. 
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TABLE  30 

SPECIAL  SERVICES  CASELOAD  BY  SCHOOLS,   1956-1958 


No.  children 
served 


No.  Schools 
1956-57       1957-58 


160-169 16 

150-159 

140-149 

130-139 

120-129 la 

110-119 16 

100-109 

90-  99 16 

80-  89 16  16 

70-  79 2 

60-  69 3 

50-  59 2 

40-  49 6 

30-  39 12 

20-  29 31 

10-  19 71 

0-     9 40 

Total  number  schools 169  171 

Total  number  cases 3,929c  3,920c 


2 
9 
14 
28 
64 
50 


a  Enrolled  1,626  pupils  October  31. 
6  Enrolled  2,100-2,600  pupils  October  31. 

c   Includes  additional   cases  in   State   correctional   institutions,   nonpublic   schools,  and  in- 
capable of  schooling,   526  in   1956-57;   694  in   1957-58. 

TABLE  31 

AGE  LEVEL  OF  CASES  REFERRED  TO  THE  DIVISION  OF 
SPECUL  SERVICES 


1956-57 


1957-58 


Age 


Boys       Girls      Total      Boys      Girls      Total 


20-0—20-11 1  1  

19-0—19-11 5  5             2         2 

18-0—18-11 15  6  12  3 

17-0—17-11 19  12  31  4             7  11 

16-0—16-11 :..       73  28  101  37           19  56 

15-0^15-11 287  237  524  303         229  532 

14-0—14-11 232  161  393  233         183  416 

13_0— 13-11 176  107  283  191         124  315 

12-0—12-11 160  73  233  153           71  224 

11-0—11-11 155  42  197  139           55  194 

10-0—10-11 140  46  186  141           61  202 

9-0—  9-11       137  70  207  223           79  302 

8_0—  8-11 160  63  223  157           64  221 

7-0—  7-11 155  51  206  176           72  237 

6_0—  6-11 128  56  184  134           70  204 

5_0_  5-11     58  35  93  53           33  86 

4_0—  4-11 10  5  15  5             5  10 

3_0_  3-11 2  6  8  12  3 

2-0—  2-11 1         1 

1,893  1,003  2,896a  1,943      1,076  3,019a 

No  age  given 5         5  

1,898  1,003  2,901a  1,943      10,76  3,019a 

a  This  figure  does  not  include  cases  carried  over  from  previous  year  or  reopened  cases. 
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Other  types  of  service  were  also  given  by  the  Division  of  Spe- 
cial Services.  The  medical  service  division  examined  35,348 
in  1956-57  and  30,664  in  1957-58.  The  home  visitors  investi- 
gated 69,253  and  65,624  cases  in  each  of  the  years,  respectively. 
The  number  of  cases  handled  by  the  psychologists  was  1,017 
in  1956-57  and  1,125  in  1957-58. 

Adjusting  Disabled  Youth  To  Vocational  Life 

A  specialist  in  rehabilitation  works  in  the  Division  of  Special 
Education  cooperatively  with  the  Division  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, State  Department  of  Education.  He  is  assigned 
as  counselor,  one  day  a  week,  at  the  William  S.  Baer  School  and 
follows  up  graduates  and  former  students  of  this  school  as  a 
regular  part  of  his  duty  of  offering  rehabilitation  services  to 
disabled  youth  in  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools  who  might  be- 
come vocationally  handicapped. 

The  year  July  1,  1957,  was  begun  with  240  cases  of  disabled 
young  people  carried  over  from  the  previous  period,  exclusive 
of  cases  at  the  Baer  School.  During  the  year,  94  new  cases  were 
added,  90  were  closed,  and  28  were  rehabilitated.  Of  the  re- 
maining 62  cases,  the  majority  were  adjudged  after  investigation 
not  to  have  a  disability  that  constituted  a  handicap  for  employ- 
ment; some  declined  service,  were  not  feasible  of  rehabilitation, 
could  not  be  located,  or  were  transferred  to  other  counselors 
or  agencies. 

Approximately  $11,000.00  was  spent  on  services  to  these 
clients.  This  money  was  a  portion  of  the  case  service  funds 
of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  State  Department 
of  Education.  A  breakdown  of  this  expenditure  shows  the  fol- 
lowing approximate  amounts  spent  for  the  various  services: 
diagnostic  medical  examinations  and  vocational  evaluations 
$400.00;  tuition  for  vocational  training  and  training  materials 
17,600.00;  maintenance  and  transportation  of  clients  in  training 
$3,000.00. 

Some  statistics  concerning  the  rehabilitated  group  are  of  in- 
terest. A  total  of  $1,585.00  was  spent  on  this  group  of  twenty- 
eight  clients,  or  an  average  of  about  $56.60  per  rehabilitated 
client.  These  clients  averaged  $39.50  per  week  in  wages.  In 
less  than  a  week  and  a  half  they  had  earned  an  amount  equal 
to  the  cost  of  their  rehabilitation. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  perhaps  the  most  valuable  serv- 
ice, namely,  guidance  and  counseling,  is  provided  at  State  ex- 
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pense.  The  specialist  had  at  least  two  contacts  with  each  of 
the  334  persons  on  his  roll,  and  many  clients  were  interviewed 
in  school,  at  home,  or,  more  frequently,  in  the  office.  During  the 
year,  the  great  majority  of  the  new  clients  were  interviewed  and 
investigated.  Investigation  in  rehabilitation  means  a  careful 
interv'iew  supplemented  by  diagnostic  information,  e.g.,  medical 
examinations  or  reports,  psychological  testing,  and  scholastic 
and  other  pertinent  records. 

Ninety-four  clients  were  taking  some  type  of  vocational  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools,  in  private  trade  schools,  business 
colleges,  regular  colleges,  and  professional  schools  and  sheltered 
shops  after  thorough  guidance  in  plan-making  with  the  special- 
ist. Fifty-nine  of  these  were  trained  in  public  schools  or  in  some 
other  educational  institutions  without  cost  to  the  Division. 
Tuition  in  whole  or  in  part  was  paid  for  nineteen  clients.  For 
sixteen  cases  in  which  financial  need  was  established,  the  Divi- 
sion paid,  in  addition  to  tuition  costs,  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing: supplies  and  equipment,  maintenance,  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Most  clients  are  reported  by  school  counselors  and  nurses  at 
age  sixteen  or  younger,  and  their  cases  are  not  closed  until 
several  years  later,  after  they  have  had  training  in  and  beyond 
the  school  system.  During  this  period,  vocational  guidance  and 
other  services  are  rendered.  This  affords  the  specialist  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  more  effective  in  helping  the  individuals  achieve 
better  vocational  adjustments  resulting  in  fewer  unemployed 
disabled  adults  whose  low  morale  makes  their  problem  more 
complex. 


VI 

GENERAL  SERVICES 

Functions  relating  to  staff  personnel,  publications,  radio  and 
television  programming,  research  and  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  school  system,  are  performed  by  the  four  agencies 
described  below. 

Division  of  Staff  Personnel  Services 

The  Division  of  Staff  Personnel  Services  serves  the  entire  staff 
of  the  Baltimore  Public  School  System,  starting  with  the  long- 
range  recruitment  of  staff  members  and  continuing  throughout 
their  careers.  The  payroll  division,  an  important  subdivision 
of  the  Personnel  Division,  gives  service  to  all  staff  members  in 
both  educational  and  classified  positions. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  City-Wide  Teacher  Recruitment  Com- 
mittee, the  Personnel  Division  has  sponsored  an  annual  orien- 
tation day  for  newly  assigned  staff  members,  has  produced  a 
handbook,  "Information  for  New  Teachers,"  recruitment  bro- 
chures, and  a  recruitment  poster  for  bulletin  board  display  in 
college  placement  offices.  City-wide  Future  Teachers'  Day  pro- 
grams, to  which  high  school  students  interested  in  learning 
about  teaching  as  a  career  are  invited,  are  planned  and  pre- 
sented as  part  of  the  recruitment  program.  Members  of  the 
Personnel  Division  participate  in  high  school  career  days,  work 
with  counselors  and  Future  Teachers  of  America  groups  in  the 
secondary  schools,  and  visit  colleges  to  give  information  concern- 
ing teaching  opportunities  in  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools. 

In  recent  years,  the  Baltimore  Public  School  System  has  used 
the  National  Teacher  Examination,  constructed  by  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to  select  persons 
to  be  placed  on  eligibility  lists  for  educational  positions  in 
keeping  with  the  City  Charter  provisions.  This  examination 
and  the  required  interview  are  conducted  by  the  Personnel 
Division. 

Along  with  giving  service  to  individuals,  the  Personnel  Divi- 
sion has  continued  to  cooperate  with  faculties,  committees, 
workshops  and  other  professional  development  activities. 
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Bureau  of  Publications 

As  a  service  agency  of  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Bu- 
reau of  PubHcations,  estabHshed  in  October,  1953,  is  responsi- 
ble for  gathering  material,  editing,  and  seeing  through  the  press 
the  Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education,  the  5^^^^  Newsletter,  and 
the  Catalogue  of  Professional  Study  Activities. 

Kinds  of  publications 

In  addition  to  these  periodicals,  the  Bureau  publishes  mate- 
rials submitted  by  other  divisions,  departments,  and  schools. 
Such  publications  include:  curriculum  materials;  bulletins  to 
parents,  teachers,  or  others;  annual  reports,  research  reports; 
and  books  or  pamphlets  for  use  by  students. 

Advisory  seiuices 

The  Bureau  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  groups  and  to  in- 
dividuals on  such  matters  as  editorial  problems,  layout,  art 
work,  suitable  printing,  but  without  assuming  any  responsi- 
bility which  other  divisions  have  for  the  development  of  mate- 
rials or  for  determining  policy  with  respect  to  the  content  or  use 
of  publications. 

Professional  activities 

Through  two  workshops,  Seminar  in  Reporting  (1955-56)  and 
Interpreting  the  Educational  Program  (1957-58),  the  director 
of  publications  has  assisted  in  developing  staff  members'  insights 
and  skills  in  interpreting  the  educational  program  to  the  com- 
munity. The  director  has  also  served  as  a  resource  person  and 
consultant  for  workshops,  committees,  faculties,  and  parent- 
teacher  groups  concerned  with  the  language  arts. 

Any  member  of  the  Department  of  Education  may  volunteer 
to  serve  as  a  reporter  or  may  contribute  unsolicited  material  for 
publication. 

In  processing  each  publication,  the  Bureau  maintains  direct 
contacts  with  printers,  binders,  and  others  related  to  the  project. 
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In  this  connection,  the  Business  Division  assists  by  preparing 
the  official  contract  forms,  handling  proposals  and  bids,  and 
letting  contracts. 

The  Bureau  maintains  a  collection  of  photographs,  textual 
materials,  sample  publications,  and  other  matter  of  use  to  all 
school  personnel. 

Tape  recordings  are  retained  of  some  lectures  and  forum  dis- 
cussions which  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  covers  for  the  Baltimore 
Bulletin  of  Education. 

Bound  volumes  of  the  Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education  and 
the  Staff  Newsletter  are  available  for  consultation  in  the  Bureau 
of  Publications. 

Advisory  Committee 

A  Committee  with  rotating  membership  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  act  as  an  advisory  group 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  in  connection  with  the  Baltimore 
Bulletin  of  Education,  the  Staff  Newsletter,  and  other  matters 
upon  which  its  help  may  serve  the  interests  of  the  Department 
of  Education  or  the  Bureau. 

Publications  processed  in  1956-1958 

The  accompanying  tables  reflect  something  of  the  scope  of 
the  work  handled  by  the  Bureau  between  July  1,  1956,  and 
June  30,  1958.  Table  32  indicates  some  of  the  services  given 
by  the  Bureau  of  Publications  in  the  biennium.  Table  33  dem- 
onstrates that  by  serving  its  own  needs,  the  Baltimore  Depart- 
ment of  Education  also  contributes  help  to  others.  The  list 
shows  additional  examples  of  the  kinds  of  resource  materials 
available  to  Baltimore  teachers. 

During  the  biennium,  the  Bureau  of  Publications  processed 
and  saw  through  the  press  118  different  titles  at  a  printing  cost 
of  $61,038.98.  During  this  interval,  3,651  copies  of  thirty-nine 
different  titles  were  sold  to   1,400  institutions  and  individuals. 
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TABLE  32 

PUBLICATIONS  SERVICE  1956-58 


Kind 


Examples 


Number 

different 

publications 


Total 
number 
copies 


Announcements 


Advanced  College  Preparatory 

Curriculum 
American  Education  Week 

Folder 
Facts  about  the  1956  School 

Loan 
Parent  Education  Classes 


Teachers  Needed 

8 

627,500 

Bulletins 

Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education 

9 

81,000 

Career  leaflets 

Dentist,  Lawyer 

2 

6,000 

Catalogs 

Professional  Study  Activities 

2 

12,500 

Curriculum  Guides 


Art  Resource  Materials  for 
Elementary  Schools 

Health  Education 

Home  Economics 

Music  Listening 

Physical  Education 

Living  and  Learning  in  the 
Kindergarten 


11,676 


Directories 

Schools — Telephone  numbers 

4 

9,000 

Handbooks 

Administrative  Handbook 
Counselor's  Manual 
Information  for  New  Teachers 

5 

9,000 

Indexes 

Index  to  Baltimore  Bulletin  of 
Education 

1 

1,000 

Leaflets  for 
Parents 

In  the  Kindergarten 
Teaching  the  3  R's 
Trips 

3 

75,000 

Minutes 

Minutes  of  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners 

30 

11,250 

Newsletters 

Staff  Newsletter 

33 

297,800 

Posters,  displays, 
exhibits 

Service  to  various  units 

Programs 

Youth  City  Council 

4 

3,700 

Pupils'  books 

Baltimore 
Geographic  Dictionary 

2 

11,000 

Reports 

Reports  of  Board  of  School 
Commissioners 

2 

2,000 

Reprints 

5 

2,500 

Special  Reports 

Reading  lists 

10 

157,000 

Transcriptions 

Addresses  transcribed  for  various 
groups,  leading  to  material 
for  publication 

12 
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The  $3,633.24  received  from  these  sales  was  deposited  in  the 
publications  account  through  the  Business  Office.  (See  Table 
33). 

Increasingly  useful  services  of  the  Bureau,  not  reflected  in  the 
tables,  are  (1)  the  preparation  of  posters,  displays,  and  exhibits 
which  interpret  aspects  of  the  educational  program  to  the  staff 
and  to  the  public  and  (2)  making  tape  recordings  and  tran- 
scriptions of  addresses  by  visiting  consultants  and  staff  members. 

Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education 

Established  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners in  February,  1923,  the  Bulletin  has  as  its  chief  purpose 
to  promote  among  the  staff  and  the  community  keener  under- 
standing of  the  aims  and  ideals  governing  the  activities  of  the 
Baltimore  Public  Schools. 

During  thirty-five  years  of  publication,  the  Bulletin  has  re- 
ported educational  activities  and  experiments  conducted  by 
teachers,  administrators,  supervisors,  and  other  contributors. 
Though  the  problems  faced  are  perennial,  the  approaches  and 
solutions  developed  during  the  interval  (1923-1958)  reflect 
changes  in  policies  and  practices  brought  about  by  creative  ex- 
perience and  cooperative  research. 

Staff  Newsletter 

On  January  9,  1948,  the  first  issue  of  the  Superintendent's 
Newsletter  published  this  statement  by  the  Superintendent: 
"The  strength  of  any  organization,  such  as  a  public  school  sys- 
tem, depends  in  large  part  on  unity  of  purpose,  aims,  and  efforts. 
.  .  .  To  be  united  in  our  efforts,  each  must  understand  what  the 
other  is  doing. 

"This  biweekly  Newsletter,  it  is  hoped,  will  furnish  a  direct 
line  of  communication  from  the  source  of  information  to  all 
persons  concerned. 

"Events  to  come,  as  well  as  activities  completed,  are  to  be  de- 
scribed briefly.  The  brevity  of  these  reports  and  the  timing  of 
the  news  are  the  chief  ways  in  which  the  publication  will  differ 
from  the  Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education,  which  will  continue 
to  give  fuller  accounts  of  significant  experiences  and  experiments 
among  the  staff." 

Beginning  with  the  seventh  volume  in  August,  1953,  the  name 
was  changed  to  Staff  Neivsletter. 
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Radio  and  Television  Division 

The  Radio  and  Television  Division  offers  programs  serving 
four  different  purposes,  namely,  (1)  Inschool  use,  (2)  Public 
relations,    (3)  Adult  education,    (4)  Teacher  training. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  34,  the  majority  of  television  pro- 
grams are  for  inschool  use.  In  the  biennium  1956-58,  television 
programs  for  inschool  use  constituted  54  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  programs.  Television  programs  for  public  relations 
increased  in  1957-58  over  1956-57.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
adult  education,  though  the  number  of  programs  in  this  area 
is  relatively  small.  In  1956-57,  there  was  a  series  of  teacher 
training  programs  devoted  to  "music  for  social  living."  The 
six  programs  spaced  at  one-week  intervals  were  planned  to  dem- 
onstrate ways  to  correlate  music  and  social  living.  They  brought 
to  the  attention  of  teachers  mimeographed  materials  already 
prepared  under  the  title  "Music  Resource  Materials  for  Use 
with  Social  Living."  The  format  of  the  program  was  a  teaching 
demonstration  or  a  view  of  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom. 
Each  of  the  grades  from  one  to  six  was  the  focal  point  for  a 
program  which  involved  teachers,  specialists,  and  supervisors  in 
the  elementary  division.  Most  of  the  radio  programs  are  in- 
tended for  classroom  use. 

Teachers  obtain  advance  information  about  school  television 
and  radio  programs  through  mimeographed  copies  of  the  sched- 

TABLE  34 

TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  PROGRAMS,  1956-58 

Number  of  Programs 


Type  1956-57  1957-58 

TOTAL 445  431 

Television 234a  223 

Inschool    use 140  106 

Public  relations 70  91 

Adult  education 18  26 

Teacher  training 6               

Radio 2116  208 


a  3,245  persons  were  involved,  3,020  as  participants,  225  working  behind  the  scenes.  Of 
the  3,020,  the  number  of  students  was  2,792,  school  personnel  219,  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners 3,  laymen  6. 

b  122  persons  were  involved,  85  as  participants,  37  behind  the  scenes. 
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ule  which  are  sent  each  month  to  every  school.  The  Staff  News- 
letter also  carries  news  about  the  programs.  School  radio  and 
television  programs  are  also  carried  in  the  daily  and  Sunday 
papers.  Guide  sheets  for  teachers  are  available  for  most  of  the 
programs  which  are  designed  for  inschool  use.  The  Radio  and 
Television  Division  also  provides  teachers  with  advance  infor- 
mation concerning  network  programs  of  educational  significance. 
Occasionally,  study  guides  and  other  materials  furnished  by  the 
networks  are  channeled  through  the  Radio  and  Television  Di- 
vision to  the  schools.  The  Division  makes  arrangements  for 
studio  tours  for  classes.  It  has  available  books,  scripts,  and  other 
reference  materials  on  radio  and  television.  It  works  in  a  tech- 
nical consultant  capacity  with  teachers  planning  and  presenting 
television  or  radio  programs. 

Committee  planning  and  producing.  An  increasing  use  of 
committees  is  made  in  the  planning  and  production  of  pro- 
grams. A  permanent  committee  on  elementary  radio  and  tele- 
vision, appointed  by  the  assistant  superintendent  of  elementary 
education,  is  involved  in  the  overall  planning  of  programs  for 
elementary  schools,  the  selection  of  teachers  to  participate,  and 
the  evaluation  of  programs.  The  committee  includes  represen- 
tation from  the  five  elementary  area  teams  and  from  music,  art, 
physical  education,  and  library  divisions.  In  addition,  there 
are  a  number  of  committees  for  individual  programs.  For  series 
of  programs,  committees  are  appointed  well  in  advance.  During 
the  biennium  1956-58,  committees  worked  with  the  Radio-Tele- 
vision Division  on  the  following  programs:  "The  Plus  Side  of 
Youth,"  "Manners  for  Moppets,"  "Safety  Sam,"  "Poetry  Parade," 
"IGY  for  YOU,"  "Music  for  Young  People,"  "Art  in  Daily  Liv- 
ing," and  "Science  Secrets."  The  program,  "Music  for  Young 
People,"  was  especially  interesting  since  a  number  of  community 
groups  financed  and  supported  a  film  series  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  available. 

Number  of  television  sets  in  the  schools.  A  survey  of  schools 
in  June,  1958,  revealed  that  136  out  of  173  school  units  had 
one  or  more  television  sets  available.  The  largest  number  avail- 
able in  any  school  was  in  an  elementary  school  which  reported 
four  television  sets.  The  most  common  number  of  sets  available 
was  one.  It  is  of  interest  that  thirty-seven  schools  contacted 
had  no  television  sets  whatsoever  available.  The  total  number 
of  television  sets  available  was  186,  of  which  151  were  in  the 
elementary  schools.     (See  Table  35  for  additional  data.) 
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TABLE  35 

AVAILABILITY  OF  TELEVISION  SETS  IN  SCHOOLS 
JUNE  1958 

Number  of  schools 


A.     Number  of  sets  per  school  Ele-  Secondary- 

mentary  Vocational  Total 

4 1  ....  1 

3 6  2  8 

2 26  5  31 

1 77  19  96 

0 30  7  37 


Total 

140 

33 

173 

B. 
C. 

Number  schools  with  1  or  more 

T.V.  sets 

Total  number  T.V.  sets 

110 
151 

26 
35 

136 
186 

New  radio  programs.  It  is  rather  easy  to  procure  a  radio  set 
for  the  classroom.  Previous  radio  offerings  had  been  so  well 
received  that  the  Radio-Television  Division  decided  to  increase 
the  number  of  radio  programs.  "History  Writes  a  Song,"  a 
radio  series  which  had  been  given  several  years  ago,  was  re- 
peated, and  a  new  series,  "Poetry  Parade,"  was  introduced. 
"History  Writes  a  Song"  was  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
at  the  Ohio  State  University  Institute  for  Educational  Radio- 
Television  in  May,  1958.  An  interesting  innovation  was  the 
project  conducted  by  WFBR;  a  member  of  the  station  staff 
visited  nearly  every  elementary  school  and  recorded  spontaneous 
safety  messages  by  children  addressed  to  motorists.  These  state- 
ments were  aired  every  day  during  times  of  heavy  traffic. 

More  public  relations  time.  An  increasing  amount  of  time 
on  already  established  programs  has  been  used  in  the  interest 
of  public  relations  for  the  schools.  Short  demonstrations  and 
interviews  related  to  timely  topics  of  education  helped  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  Baltimore  schools  to  the  public. 

New  type  of  program.  A  television  program,  "Family  Fun," 
on  WBAL-TV,  planned  originally  for  parents,  developed  into  a 
series  of  interest  to  teachers  and  children  as  well.  The  program, 
designed  to  suggest  excursions  which  would  be  educationally 
significant  and  fun  for  the  entire  family,  drew  a  large  audience, 
as  indicated  by  the  mail  received.  In  1957,  it  received  an  award 
from  the  American  Legion. 
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Video-tape  recordiiig.  The  first  use  of  the  Ampex  video-tape 
recording  process  was  made  during  the  biennium.  "Students 
View  the  News"  program  was  scheduled  for  a  hoHday,  which 
presented  a  problem.  Consequently,  the  program  was  recorded 
on  video-tape  by  WJZ  several  days  in  advance.  The  taped  pro- 
gram was  then  shown  on  Memorial  Day.  The  technique  offers 
interesting  possibilities  for  the  future,  and  plans  have  been 
made  for  an  entire  series  of  concerts,  "Music  for  Young  People," 
to  be  video-taped  during  1958-59. 

Foreign  language  on  T.  V.  Plans  were  made  during  May  and 
June  of  1958  to  experiment  with  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage to  grade  three  from  October,  1958,  through  May,  1959. 

Commercial  sponsorship.  "Students  View  the  News"  and  "Ad- 
ventures in  Music  Listening"  are  programs  continuing  to  be 
supported  by  three  commercial  organizations. 

Documentary  T.  V.  program.  The  Radio  and  Television 
Division  worked  closely  with  WAAM-TV  in  a  production  of  a 
program  called  "Desegregation— Baltimore  Story."  The  program 
won  a  Peabody  Award. 

Ratings.  Although  most  of  the  prograins  were  planned  for 
classroom  use,  commercial  ratings  indicated  an  additional  audi- 
ence of  from  70,000  to  80,000. 

Evaluation  of  programs.  The  Bureau  of  Research  gave  help 
in  setting  up  techniques  for  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  school  programs.  The  actual  evaluation  was  channeled 
through  the  radio-television  committee.  Reactions  to  programs 
from  teachers  and  children  were  received  as  a  result  of  viewing 
the  following  programs:  "History  Writes  A  Song,"  "I.G.Y.  For 
YOU,"  "It's  An  Original,"  "Music  for  Young  People,"  and 
"Science  Secrets."  Questionnaires  revealed  that  teachers  and 
children  were  using  the  programs,  liked  them,  and  were  stimu- 
lated to  further  activities  and  experiences. 

Bureau  of  Research 

The  Bureau  of  Research  cvuTently  serves  three  major  func- 
tions. It  gathers,  tabulates,  and  interprets  statistical  data  de- 
scriptive of  the  schools.  It  prepares  the  population  studies 
basic  to  the  school  facilities  program.  It  gives  consultant  serv- 
ice for  the  research  projects  of  teachers,  faculties,  other  divisions, 
and  the  administration.  Three  coordinated  units  implement 
the  functions. 
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Statistics  unit.  Through  the  offices  of  the  assistant  superin- 
tendents for  elementary  and  secondary,  vocational,  and  adult 
education,  the  bureau  gathers  data  from  the  individual  schools 
at  the  end  of  each  month,  and  statistical  summaries  from  the 
elementary  schools  annually  and  from  the  schools  of  the  sec- 
ondary-vocational level  twice  a  year.  The  results  of  the  process- 
ing of  such  data  appear  in  the  tables  of  the  present  report. 
Much  of  the  content  of  these  data  is  used  in  reporting  to  the 
State  for  two  purposes:  (1)  so  that  the  State  may  project  an 
estimate  of  State  aid  for  Baltimore  City  to  be  placed  in  the 
State  budget  and  (2)  so  that  the  information  may  be  available 
after  the  fact  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  for  the 
determination  of  the  actual  amount  of  payment  of  State  aid 
to  the  City  and  for  reports  which  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation is  required  to  make  to  the  State  government,  to  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  and  voluntarily  to  such  re- 
search organizations  as  the  National  Education  Association. 

Continuous  child  accounting.  During  the  biennium,  an  in- 
novation was  made  in  child  accounting  procedures.  A  tech- 
nique of  continuous  child  accounting  was  adopted.  Formerly, 
the  school  system  pupil  accounting  showed  zero  pupils  in  July 
and  August.  Under  the  new  continuous  accounting,  the  schools 
have  during  July  and  August  as  many  pupils  as  they  had  on 
the  last  day  of  June.  Those  pupils  who  are  graduated  from 
the  schools  in  June  are  dropped  from  the  account.  Every  one 
expected  to  return  to  school  the  following  September  is  re- 
tained as  a  statistic.  Transfers  from  one  school  to  another  by 
promotion  or  otherwise  are  accomplished  by  vouchers  similar 
to  those  which  are  used  in  fiscal  accounting.  Consequently, 
when  a  school  opens  in  September  it  already  has  a  list  of  chil- 
dren for  whom  it  is  responsible.  The  school  then  must  under- 
take to  account  for  any  child  who  is  to  be  dropped  from  its 
register.  In  this  function,  it  is  aided  by  the  Division  of  Special 
Services  whose  home  visitors  are  available  for  tracking  down 
cases  of  children  difficult  to  find.  Under  this  new  concept,  the 
September  figures  are  reported  in  two  parts,  namely,  those 
pupils  who  have  been  on  the  school  register  and  have  attended 
at  least  one  day,  and  those  pupils  who  are  on  the  school's  regis- 
ter but  who  have  not  yet  shown  up  in  the  school.  As  of  October 
31,  1956,  the  schools  carried  on  their  rolls  155,544  pupils,  of 
whom  154,996  pupils  had  appeared  in  school  and  548  pupils 
had  as  yet  made  no  appearance.     During  the  months  of  Sep- 
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tember  and  October,  additional  cases  had  been  investigated  and 
dropped  from  the  roll  for  valid  reasons. 

The  new  handling  of  the  situation  involves  additional  book- 
keeping lor  children,  but  fulfills  in  greater  part  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  and  the  adminis- 
trative staff  for  keeping  track  of  the  children  of  the  City.  Since 
the  year  1955,  Baltimore  City  and  the  counties  have  been  ab- 
solved from  taking  a  census  of  children  from  birth  through  age 
seventeen.  Current  methods,  including  continuous  child  ac- 
counting, serve  a  purpose  comparable  to  the  much  more  for- 
midable task  of  making  a  door-to-door  canvass.  The  function 
of  insuring  that  children  are  receiving  adequate  educational 
attention  is  now  met  by  the  following  procedures:  (1)  continu- 
ous child  accounting,  (2)  a  register,  or  waiting  list,  of  pupils 
physically  or  mentally  handicapped  and  not  currently  able  to 
benefit  from  schooling,  (3)  a  listing  of  pupils  with  handicapping 
conditions  who  are  in  private  and  governmental  institutions, 
and  (4)  the  registration  of  pupils  in  nonpublic  schools.  Backed 
up  by  compulsory  attendance  and  enforcement,  these  procedures 
insure  that  children  will  get  the  schooling  which  the  State  deems 
essential  for  every  child  through  sixteen  years  of  age.  By  the 
end  of  the  second  year  of  trial  for  the  new  child  accounting 
procedures,  it  was  operating  relatively  smoothly. 

Search  of  former  pupil  records.  The  Bureau  of  Research 
vnidertakes  to  secure  for  former  pupils  information  they  need 
from  their  school  records.  The  search  in  some  cases  has  gone 
back  as  far  as  sixty  years.  Birthdays  in  school  records  are  ac- 
ceptable for  certain  legal  purposes. 

Consequently,  numbers  of  people  ask  that  their  school  records 
be  located  to  prove  their  birth  date  for  purposes  of  social  secur- 
ity, pension,  and  welfare.  Other  persons  wish  to  prove  that 
their  legal  given  name  was  different  than  the  one  that  they  are 
now  using.  Still  others  want  to  prove  parents'  first  names. 
Sometimes  this  involves  legal  guardianship. 

Scholastic  record  is  important  to  those  who  are  making  appli- 
cations for  employment  in  the  Police  Department  and  the  mili- 
tary service.  Police  applicants,  for  example,  must  prove  the 
completion  of  eight  years  of  schooling.  Probation  officers  re- 
quest the  information  so  that  they  may  set  up  suitable  rehabili- 
tation schedules  for  a  penitentiary  inmate  who  is  about  to  be 
released  on  probation. 

A  third  category  of  reasons  for  requesting  a  search  of  school 
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records  is  for  citizenship  purposes.  Some  applicants  have  only 
this  way  of  proving  that  they  were  in  the  United  States  as  of  a 
given  date.  School  records  may  also  indicate  the  state  or  coun- 
try from  which  a  person  came. 

Recent  records  present  only  minor  difficulties,  but  older  ones 
become  complicated.  In  some  cases,  students  will  have  attended 
five  or  six  schools  and  require  the  dates  they  attended  each 
school. 

Sources  of  information  are  typically  of  three  kinds.  In  the 
simplest  case,  a  phone  call  to  a  school  will  secure  the  answer 
from  its  records.  In  some  cases,  school  organizations  have  been 
closed  down  and  their  records  left  with  other  schools,  thus  intro- 
ducing a  further  complication.  For  a  limited  number  of  schools 
closed  in  the  past,  the  records  were  deposited  with  the  Bureau 
of  Research  and  these  are  at  hand.  Still  other  records  are  in 
the  warehouse  of  the  Business  Division.  To  complicate  matters 
still  further,  the  numbers  assigned  to  schools  may  have  been 
changed.  In  order  to  take  care  of  the  latter  factor,  the  Bureau 
of  Research  keeps  a  card  file  with  a  cross  classification  of  schools, 
numbers,  and  locations.  On  one  set  of  cards,  the  street  address 
is  the  key.  On  the  other  set  of  cards,  the  number  is  the  key.  By 
this  cross-filing  method,  it  is  possible  to  avoid  error  in  the  loca- 
tion of  a  school. 

Requests  for  search  for  records  come  chiefly  by  letter,  inter- 
view, telegram,  and  telephone.  There  have  even  been  long  dis- 
tance calls  from  the  West  Coast  from  persons  anxious  to  secure 
information  as  they  apply  for  jobs  in  which  they  are  particularly 
interested. 

The  number  of  requests  handled  during  the  last  three  school 
years  is  shown  in  Table  36.  It  shows  that  the  total  number  of 
requests  handled  annually  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  600  to  700. 
The  service  uses  approximately  half  the  time  of  one  worker  in 
the  central  office  as  well  as  the  time  of  persons  in  the  schools 
who  must  locate  the  records.  One  of  the  proposals  to  be  investi- 
gated in  the  future  is  the  possibility  of  setting  up  a  school-sys- 
tem-wide record  room  where  information  of  this  and  other  kinds 
may  be  gathered  in  one  place,  saving  school  personnel  the  extra 
difficulty  of  searching  for  records  and  answering  phone  calls. 

Population  studies  unit.  The  population  studies  unit  con- 
tinues to  offer  service  much  after  the  pattern  which  has  pre- 
vailed since  1950  and  as  reported  in  the  122nd  Report  of  the 
Board   of  School   Comtnissioners   beginning   at   page   65.      The 
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TABLE  36 

SEARCH  OF  FORMER  PUPIL  RECORDS* 


Number  of  Requests 

Handled 

Month 

1954- 

55 

1955- 

58 

1955 

57 

1957-58 

TOTAL 

739 

678 

667 

634 

July 

53 

35 

70 

35 

August 

49 

68 

70 

71 

September 

45 

74 

71 

50 

October 

78 

62 

74 

63 

November 

66 

47 

47 

40 

December 

30 

60 

44 

17 

January 

67 

62 

44 

55 

February 

67 

57 

60 

60 

March 

96 

51 

43 

53 

April 

53 

55 

41 

35 

May 

62 

63 

39 

120 

June 

73 

44 

64 

35 

a  Through  Bureau  of  Research. 

work  of  the  statistical  section  and  the  population  studies  sec- 
tion are  closely  coordinated  since  certain  phases  of  one  supple- 
ment phases  of  the  other.  The  close  working  of  these  two  units 
insures  an  auditing  of  the  October  31  pupil  data  which  is  gath- 
ered in  different  ways  by  the  monthly  report  and  the  child 
population  register,  the  latter  basic  to  the  prediction  of  need 
for  school  facilities  by  areas  of  the  City. 

Instructional  action  research.  A  third  unit  of  the  Bureau  is 
a  new  venture  which  began  in  September,  1957.  An  advisory 
committee  on  action  research  in  the  elementary  schools  was 
appointed  by  the  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Elementary 
Schools.  The  committee  included  the  directors  of  research  and 
elementary  education,  two  elementary  area  directors,  two  super- 
visors and  two  principals  from  the  elementary  division,  as  well 
as  a  specialist  in  action  research.  The  group  identified  a  num- 
ber of  projects  as  a  beginning  point.  The  director  of  research 
and  the  specialist  met  with  various  groups,  such  as  the  elemen- 
tary supervisors,  the  area  directors,  and  teachers  groups,  to  in- 
form them  that  a  service  was  available  for  helping  people  in 
the  elementary  schools  to  arrive  at  valid  decisions  concerning 
teaching  and  learning  methods  based  on  formal  and  informal 
research. 
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During  1957-58,  the  first  year  of  operation,  witfi  one  research 
specialist  devoting  full  time  to  the  new  venture,  service  was 
given  to  six  committees,  approximately  fifty  faculties,  and  to 
elementary  school  supervisors;  three  research  projects  were  un- 
dertaken; and  two  reports  of  research  literature  were  prepared. 
A  summary  appears  in  Table  37.     Work  with  committees  and 

TABLE  37 

A  REPORT  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  RESEARCH, 
SCHOOL  YEAR  1957-58 

A.  WORK  WITH  COMMITTEES 

1.  Communicating  With  Parents — total  group  and  subgroup 

2.  K-14    Language    Arts — Total    group    and    subgroup — survey    of 

national  trends 

3.  Technical   Aspects    of    Expression — total   group   and   subgroup — 

oral  and  written  reports  made 

B.  AREA  TEACHERS'  COMMITTEES 

1.  Area  A — Pupil  promotion 

2.  Area  B — Arithmetic 

3.  Area  D — Reading 

C.  PROJECTS 

1.  Spelling — 11  schools  with  7  schools  continuing  study — Testing — 
.  ,  Methods— Retest  Study 

2.  Reading — Plans  for  three-year  study  of  basal  reader  series  with 

slow  and  average  readers  to  begin  September  1958 — 4  schools 

3.  Arithmetic — the  effect  of  teaching  of  approximation  and  estimation 

on  pupils'  abihty  to  think  arithmetically 

D.  WORK  WITH  FACULTIES 

1.  Arithmetic  (N  =  5) 

2.  Spelling  (N=  11) 

3.  Language  Arts  (N  =  4) 

4.  Growing  Edge  Follow-up  (N  =1) 

5.  Primary  Unit  (N  =  2) 

6.  Requests  for  materials  or  information  (N=  25  -|-) 

E.  REQUESTS  BY  SUPERVISORS 

1.  Primary  unit 

2.  Specific  information 

3.  Slow-learning  children 

4.  T.  V.  evaluation 

5.  Music  survey 

F.  WRITTEN  REPORTS 

1.  Research  and  language  arts 

2.  Gifted  children 
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supervisors  usually  began  with  reporting  on  what  research  says 
about  a  specific  topic  after  a  library  search.  Projects  typically 
began  with  a  suggestion  from  the  research  unit.  The  spelling 
project  began  with  administering  a  twenty-five-year-old  test.  It 
led  to  reporting  on  scientific  methods  of  teaching  spelling. 
Then  the  specialist  was  asked  to  teach  a  spelling  lesson  the  way 
research  said  it  should  be  taught.  Activity  led  to  further  activ- 
ity as  teachers  went  forward  experimenting  with  spelling  teach- 
ing method.  The  basal  reader  experiment  is  designed  to  test 
the  effect  of  the  consistent  use  of  various  sets  of  readers  through 
the  first  three  to  six  years  of  a  slow-learning  or  average-learning 
child's  school  life.  In  all  projects,  stress  has  been  laid  on  estab- 
lishing the  purpose  of  a  proposed  change  and  on  deciding  upon 
the  criteria  and  evaluative  techniques  to  be  used  in  judging 
the  relative  success  or  failure  of  an  instructional  method. 

Research  cooperation  xvith  colleges.  During  the  biennium, 
contacts  were  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  with  the 
University  of  Maryland,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Goucher 
College,  Loyola  College,  and  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  purpose  was  to  capitalize  upon  the  potential  of 
cooperative  effort  when  the  school  system  serves  as  a  living  labo- 
ratory and  the  resources  of  a  university  are  brought  to  bear  on 
an  educational  problem.  The  medium  through  which  the  co- 
operation operates  is  a  continuing  list  developed  by  the  staff 
and  correlated  through  the  Bureau  of  Research.  Thus,  a  list 
of  pertinent  problems  is  available  for  the  use  of  professors  and 
graduate  students  of  the  institutions.  In  addition,  there  is 
added  strength  when  a  teacher  or  other  member  of  the  educa- 
tional staff  of  the  Baltimore  schools  is  a  graduate  student  in  the 
cooperating  university.  One  such  example  may  be  mentioned 
as  it  involves  all  the  elements  noted  above.  In  this  case,  a 
member  of  the  educational  staff  ^  was  a  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  He  studied  the  selection  procedures 
for  the  accelerated  course  at  the  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Student  Selection  for  an  Accelerate  High  School  Program: 
A  Research  Project 

The  objectives  of  the  study  were    (1)  an  analysis  of  the  effec- 


^  Woolf ,  Leonard,  Student  Selection  Procedures  for  the  Accelerated  Course 
at  the  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute  (unpublished  thesis  for  doctor  of  edu- 
cation degree  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  to  be  awarded  in  1959) 
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tiveness  of  the  process  ot  student  selection  for  the  "A"  course 
and  (2)  the  identification  of  available  objective  factors  that 
might  be  utilized  to  improve  the  method  of  student  selection. 

Data  were  drawn  from  the  records  of  880  students  who  had 
entered  the  Poly  "A"  course  during  1948-52.  Records  of  each 
student  were  traced  through  the  end  of  his  four-year  course, 
namely,  through  1952-56. 

Select io?i  procedures.  Two  procedures  are  used  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  students  for  the  Poly  "A"  course.  One  procedure  is 
used  for  students  who  enter  from  the  public  schools  of  Balti- 
more City;  the  other  lor  students  entering  from  other  sources. 
In  the  former  instance,  there  is  a  much  more  complete  record 
available  at  the  time  the  students  are  being  entered  in  the  "A" 
course  at  the  ninth  grade.  As  measiaed  by  the  success  of  the 
880  students  who  started  in  the  "A"  course,  the  procedure  fol- 
lowed in  the  case  of  the  City  public  school  students  was  sig- 
nificantly more  successful  than  that  followed  for  other  students. 
The  procedure  included  measurements  of  intelligence  and  read- 
ing as  part  of  the  criteria  for  selection. 

Educational  fate.  Of  the  880  students  who  enrolled  in  the 
"A"  course  from  1948  to  1952,  156  completed  the  "A"  course 
and  were  certified  to  sophomore  standing  in  college;  123  com- 
pleted the  "A"  course  and,  though  not  certified  to  sophomore 
college  standing,  were  given  regular  standing;  417  did  not  com- 
plete the  "A"  course  but  transferred  to  the  regular  college  pre- 
paratory or  "B"  course  at  Polytechnic;  the  remaining  184  left 
Polytechnic  and  their  educational  fate  is  otherwise  undeter- 
mined. The  number  dropping  out  of  the  "A"  course  before 
the  completion  of  the  first  quarter  term  was  77.  These  results 
are  illustrated  in  Figure  2. 

Available  criteria.  In  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  the  edu- 
cational fate  of  the  students,  objective  measures  were  available 
for  intelligence,  reading,  mental  ability,  and  chronological  or 
birth  age.  Data  according  to  educational  fate  appear  in  Table 
38. 

Conclusiois  and  recommendations.  Five  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations were  drawn  from  the  study  as  follows: 

(1)  Attendance  in  Baltimore  Public  Schools  prior  to  entering 
the  Poly  "A"  course  is  more  likely  to  assure  success  in  the 
course  than  attendance  in  other  schools.  A  major  and  obvious 
conclusion    for    this    is    that    Baltimore    Public    Schools    have 
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TABLE  38 

I.Q.,  READING,  M.A.,  AND  C.A.  AT  9th  GRADE  ENTRY  TO 

POLY  BY  DEGREES  OF  SUCCESS  IN 

ACCELERATED  COURSE 


Less 

Non- 

Drop- 

Statistic 

Successful  a 

Successful  6 

Successfulc 

out  d 

Total 

Number  of  Boys 

156 

123 

524 

77 

880 

Intelligence 

Quotient 

Mean 

119 

116 

110 

107 

112 

Median 

119 

116 

110 

107 

113 

Standard 

Deviation .. 

7.1 

7.6 

9.2 

9.7 

9.4 

Reading 

Mean 

11.4 

11.0 

10.5 

e 

10.7 

Median 

12.0 

11.1 

10.5 

e 

11.0 

Mental  age 

(yrs.-mos.) 

Mean 

16-10 

16-3 

15-6 

15-1 

15-9 

Median 

16-9 

16-5 

15-8 

15-0 

16-0 

Standard 

Deviation 

1-1 

1-2 

1-5 

1-7 

1-6 

Chronological 

Age 

Mean 

14-2 

14-2 

14-5 

14-7 

14-4 

Median. 

14-2 

14-1 

14-3 

14-6 

14-3 

Standard 

Deviation . 

6-4 

6-0 

8-0 

9-7 

7-4 

a  Successful  Group — Completed  the  "A"  Course  and  were  recommended  to  sophomore 

standing  in  college 
h  Less   Successful   Group — Completed   the   "A"    Course   but   were   not   recommended   to 

sophomore  standing 
c  Non-Successful  Group — Did  not  complete  the  "A"  Course 

d  Drop-out  Group — Dropped  out  of  "A"  Course  before  the  first  quarter  term  completed 
e   Test  scores  not  available 

many  institutional  advantages.  When  children  proceed 
through  the  schools,  records  are  accumulated  through  the 
years  so  that  by  the  time  the  student  completes  the  eighth 
grade  there  are,  for  many  of  them,  nine  years  of  evidence  on 
which  to  base  the  selection.  Thus,  selection  goes  beyond  the 
measurement  made  by  tests  alone.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
more  complete  test  record  on  pupils.  Some  pupils  coming 
from  outside  do  not  have  this  complete  record  nor  are  the 
kinds  of  tests  in  their  records  comparable  with  the  ones  used 
locally. 
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(2)  Scores  in  intelligence,  mental  age,  arithmetic,  and  reading 
represent  significant  factors  in  evaluating  the  student's  ability 
to  succeed  in  the  accelerated  course. 

(a)  the  miniinu)]}  ninth  grade  scores,  which  experience  has 
shown  are  needed  for  success,  are  an  I.Q.  of  100,  a  mental 
age  of  14  years,  a  reading  score  equivalent  to  the  fifth 
month  of  the  seventh  grade,  and  a  chronological  age  of  12 
years,  1 1  months. 

(b)  the  minimum  seventh  grade  scores  needed  for  success 
in  the  program  are  an  I.Q.  of  101,  and  scores  equivalent 
to  the  ninth  month  of  the  sixth  grade  in  arithmetic  and 
the  eighth  month  of  the  sixth  year  in  reading. 

(3)  The  use  of  present  ninth-grade  minimum  scores  in  I.Q., 
mental  age,  and  reading  and  of  seventh-grade  minimum  scores 
in  I.Q.,  arithmetic,  and  reading  would  be  useful  as  cutoff 
points  in  eliminating  probable  unsatisfactory  students.  The 
use  of  cutoff  scores  above  minimum  level  of  success,  however, 
would  begin  to  take  a  toll  of  both  good  and  poor  students. 

(a)  Ninth-grade  scores.  The  three-way  screen  of  an  I.Q. 
of  108,  a  mental  age  of  15,  and  a  reading  score  equivalent 
to  the  fifth  month  of  the  ninth  grade  would  have  eliminated 
approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  unsuccessful  while  elimi- 
nating approximately  8  per  cent  of  the  successful. 

The  combination  of  an  I.Q.  of  111,  a  mental  age  of  15  years 
and  6  months  and  reading  score  equivalent  to  the  fifth 
month  of  the  tenth  grade  would  have  eliminated  approxi- 
mately 56  per  cent  of  the  unsuccessful  while  taking  a  toll 
of  20  per  cent  of  the  successful. 

(b)  Seventh-grade  scores.  A  three-way  cutoff  screen  of  an 
I.Q.  of  110,  an  arithmetic  score  equivalent  to  the  seventh 
month  of  the  seventh  grade,  and  a  reading  score  of  the 
fifth  month  of  the  seventh  grade  on  the  Iowa  Test  and  the 
first  month  of  the  eighth  grade  on  the  Metropolitan  Test 
would  have  eliminated  approximately  33  per  cent  of  the 
unsuccessful  while  canceling  out  approximately  10  per  cent 
of  the  successful  students.  (These  scores  represent  a  level 
below  which  5  per  cent  of  the  students  fell  in  individual 
tests.) 
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880  "A"  COURSE  ENROLLEES 
(1948-1952) 


KEY: 


completed  the  "A"  course  and  were  certified  to  sophomore  standing 
at  college. 


completed  the  "A"  course  but  were  not  certified  to  sophomore  college 
standing. 


did    not   complete   the   "A"   course   and   transferred   to   the   regular 
college  preparatory  ("B")  course  at  Polytechnic. 


^ 


left  Polytechnic. 


Fig.  2     Disposition  of  880  Polytechnic  "A"  Course  Enrollees 
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A  screen  of  an  I.Q.  of  112,  an  arithmetic  score  of  the  first 
month  of  the  eighth  grade,  and  a  reading  score  of  the  sixth 
month  of  the  seventh  grade  of  the  Iowa  Test  and  the  fifth 
month  of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  Metropolitan  Test  would 
have  eliminated  approximately  22  per  cent  of  the  successful 
students.  (This  represents  a  level  below  which  10  per  cent 
of  the  scores  fell  on  each  of  the  various  criteria.)  The  effect 
of  using  this  tenth  percentile  measure  as  a  way  of  screening 
out  pupils  is  shown  in  Table  39.  In  this  table,  all  success- 
ful and  unsuccessful  students  for  whom  the  total  battery 
of  information  was  available  were  included.  Of  the  seventy- 
eight  successful  students,  nine  would  have  been  eliminated 
by  I.Q.  alone,  four  more  by  arithmetic,  two  by  reading  in 
the  Iowa  Test,  two  by  reading  in  the  Metropolitan  Test, 
to  make  a  total  of  seventeen  who  would  have  been  ruled 
out  by  these  criteria.  The  number  seventeen  represents  22 
per  cent  of  the  successful  students.  The  same  reasoning 
applied  to  the  group  of  246  unsuccessful  students  would 
have  eliminated  1 1 1  of  these,  or  45  per  cent. 

(4)  Of  the  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  who  scored  at  or  above 
the  5  per  cent  point,  i.e.,  I.Q.  110,  arithmetic  7.7,  Iowa  Read- 
ing 7.5,  and  Metropolitan  8.1,  over  31  per  cent  were  successful. 
Such  available  test  scores  should  be  used  as  aids  in  the  identi- 
fication of  potentially  successful  students  upon  their  entrance 
to  the  junior  high  public  schools.  When  a  student  has  scores 
in  excess  of  each  of  the  criteria  above,  his  chances  of  being 
"A"  course  material  are  relatively  good.  This  is  a  positive 
form  of  guidance.  It  does  not  mean  that  seventh-grade  scores 
can  be  used  to  eliminate  pupils  from  thinking  about  going 
to  Poly,  but  it  is  a  way  of  identifying  some  students  who 
might  not  otherwise  be  oriented  in  this  direction.  Thus,  an 
opportunity  can  be  given  to  the  school  to  involve  pupils, 
parents,  and  counselors  in  the  preparation  of  capable  stu- 
dents for   entrance   to   the   accelerated   course. 

(5)  The  occupation  of  a  student's  parent  proved  a  significant 
factor  in  evaluating  a  student's  ability  to  succeed  in  the  pro- 
gram. For  this  reason,  the  study  suggested  further  investiga- 
tion of  personal  characteristics  of  students,  such  as  drive, 
aspiration,  and  perseverance  as  possible  factors  in  "A"  course 
achievement. 
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TABLE  39 

THE  EFFECT  OF  A  COMBINATION  OF  SEVENTH-GRADE 
SCORES  AT  THE  TENTH  PERCENTILE  IN  ELIMINATING 
SUCCESSFUL  AND  UNSUCCESSFUL  'A"  STUDENTS  HAD 
THE  COMBINATION  BEEN  USED  AS  A  CUTOFF  IN  THE 
STUDENT  SELECTION  PROCESS 


Successful  Students 

Unsuccess 

No.  Suc- 

ful Students 

cessful 
Below  10th 

10th  per- 

No. Unsuc- 

centile 

Percentile 

cessful  Be- 

Combination 

score 

Number 

Score 

Number 

low  Score 

Intelligence 

Quotient 

Arithmetic 

112 

8.1 

78 
69 

9 

4 

246 
179 

66 

38 

Reading  (Iowa)  .... 
Reading 

(Metropolitan)  .. 

7.6 

8.5 

42 
23 

2 
2 

89 
52 

2 
5 

Total  No.  Students 

78 

17a 

246 

1116 

a  21.8%  of  78  successful 
b  45.1%  of  246  unsuccessful 


VII 
LEARNING  CONDITIONS 

Schools  exist  for  learning.  The  setting  for  learning  requires 
teachers,  housing,  materials,  and  equipment.  Experience  shows, 
generally,  that  the  closer  the  relationship  of  a  pupil  with  his 
teachers  the  better  he  will  learn.  Indicators  of  this  closeness 
are  the  statistics  of  class  size,  pupil-teacher  ratio,  and  pupil-staff 
ratio.  Data  below  describe  and  interpret  them.  In  addition, 
information  concerning  the  length  of  school  day  and  instruc- 
tional materials  is  shown.  Finally,  pupil  promotion  statistics 
are  given  as  a  measure  of  teacher  evaluation  of  successful 
learning. 

Class  Size 

The  most  essential  factor  in  a  modern  school  is  the  relation- 
ship of  each  pupil  with  his  teacher.  The  relationship  becomes 
more  intimate  as  the  class  size  becomes  smaller.  In  a  relatively 
small  class,  a  teacher  is  able  to  give  more  attention  to  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  pupils.  In  addition,  the  relationship  of  each 
pupil  with  the  others  in  the  class  is  less  complex  as  the  number 
of  pupils  becomes  smaller. 

Class  size  in  the  Baltimore  schools  as  of  October,  1957,  is 
shown  in  Table  40.  The  upper  part  of  the  table  shows  the 
number  of  elementary  school  classes  according  to  the  number 
of  pupils,  using  an  interval  of  five  pupils.  It  shows  the  number, 
grade  by  grade,  and  the  total  in  grades  one-six.  It  may  be  noted 
that  half  of  the  classes  were  larger  than  38.5  and  half  the  classes 
were  smaller.  There  were  only  two  classes  in  grades  one-six 
which  enrolled  under  twenty-five  pupils.  By  adding  together 
the  first  three  columns  on  the  left,  it  may  be  seen  that  376  of 
the  classes  had  less  than  thirty-five  pupils  and  the  remaining 
1900  classes  had  thirty-five  or  more  pupils.  In  terms  of  present 
day  teaching  and  the  complexity  of  learning,  thirty-five  pupils 
in  a  class  appears  to  be  a  maximum.  A  more  desirable  figure 
is  thirty  per  class.  On  the  basis  of  thirty,  it  can  be  seen  that 
almost  every  class  in  the  City's  elementary  schools  would  have 
to  be  reduced— some  of  them  markedly— to  attain  this  figure.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  during  the  biennium  a  study  made  at  the  request 
of  the  School  Board  showed  that  it  would  have  required  3600 
additional  teachers  and  rooms  to  reduce  class  size  at  all  levels 
to  twenty. 
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Elementary 


TABLE  40 

CLASS  SIZE,  OCTOBER  1957 


Number  of  Classes  According  to  No.  of  Pupils 


Grade 

Total  

No. 

Median 

Classes  20 

-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

1 

....     435 

2 

6 

83 

201 

134 

9 

38.6 

2 

....     406 

3 

78 

218 

102 

5 

37.8 

3 

....     394 

1 

54 

218 

112 

9 

38.5 

4 

....     384 

1 

49 

201 

127 

6 

38.7 

5 

....     370 

2 

48 

188 

127 

5 

38.6 

6 

....     287 

1 

48 

140 

91 

7 

38.9 

Total  1-6 

2,276 

2 

14 

360 

1,166 

693 

41 

38.5 

Junior  High 

Number  of  Classes  According  to  No.  of  Pupils 

Total    — 

No.  19  &  50  & 

Subject      Classes  Below  20-24  24-29  30-34  35-39  40-44  45-49  Over  Median 

Art 375  7         17         28         60         97       106  56           4  38.9 

Bus.  Ed 165  2           8         14         40         52         40  8           1  36.8 

English 828  4         24         84       126       226       245  113           6  38.9 

Guidance 237  1           5         24         25         55         85  38           4  40.5 

Health 234  ...           1           9         19         39       108  56           2  42.3 

HomeEc 571  253       194         86         19           8           6  5         ...  20.8 

Indust.  Arts      770  404       222         82         31         23           5  3         ...  19.8 

For.  Lang 255  14         16         28         44         65         60  27           1  37.0 

Mathematics     817  5         25         77       131       220       235  116           8  38.9 

Music 612  104         22         56         66         94       146  73         51  38.1 

Phys.  Ed 1,002  164       156       182       179       154         89  34         44  30.0 

Science 555  ....         18         62       117       149       141  60           8  37.7 

Soc.  Stud 1,022  ....         30         92       174       264       290  155         17  39.1 

TotalJr.  H...  7,443  958       738       824    1,031    1,446    1,556  744       146  35.6 

Senior  High 

Number  of  Classes  According  to  No.  of  Pupils 

Total 

No.  19  &  50  & 

Subject      Classes  Below  20-24  24-29  30-34  35-39  40-44  45-49  Over  Median 

Art     195  35         26         29         41         35         22  6           1  30.9 

Bus.  Ed 437  60         70       103         96         71         28  9         .   .  29.3 

English 589  27         58       122       166       146         61  8           1  32.6 

HomeEc 216  108         42         39         17           8           2         19.9 

Ind.  Arts 239  95         67         47         18         10           2         21.8 

For.  Lang 268  47         45         56         50         53         16  1         ....  28.0 

Mathematics     348  17         33         58         95       109         28  8         ....  33.5 

Music 324  46         22         45         34         42         31  20         84  36.8 

Phys.  Ed 782  131       193       126       122       111         55  22         22  27.7 

Science 462  17         29         88       158       114         45  9           2  33.1 

Soc.  Stud 395  22         27         83       112       103         37  10           1  32.9 

Total  Sr.  H.  4,255  605       612       796       909       802       327  93       111  30.6 

CLASS  SIZE,  OCTOBER  1957 

Number  of  Classes  According  to  No.  of  Pupils 

Total  


No.      19  &  50  & 

Classes  Below  20-24  24-29  30-34  35-39  40-44  45-49  Over  Median 


General 
Vocational     464 

162 

91 

149 

41 

3 

10 

8 

23.8 

Vocational 

Tech.-High    873 

205 

140 

185 

150 

126 

48 

9 

10 

27.5 
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Perusal  of  Table  40  shows  that  half  of  the  junior  high  school 
classes  enrolled  more  than  35.6  pupils.  Subject-by-subject  an- 
alysis reveals  larger  classes  in  some  areas  and  smaller  in  others. 
The  size  of  classes  in  home  economics  and  industrial  arts  is  af- 
fected by  the  division  of  a  class  into  two  parts.  Home  economics 
and  industrial  arts  classes  are  approximately  half  the  size  of 
the  other  classes  due  to  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the  junior  high 
schools  there  are  mixed  classes  of  boys  and  girls,  half  of  whom 
take  each  subject.  In  addition,  these  areas  of  study  require 
greater  area  of  floor  space  per  pupil  for  machines,  equipment, 
and  supplies. 

During  the  biennium,  senior  high  school  pupils  received  pre- 
ferred treatment  since  half  of  them  were  in  classes  of  less  than 
30.6  and  half  above  this  number.  At  both  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  levels,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  classes 
in  the  constant  subjects  of  English  and  social  studies  and  the 
partial  choice  subjects  of  mathematics  and  science  are  relatively 
high.  In  view  of  the  great  attention  being  turned  at  the  close 
of  the  biennium  toward  the  need  to  keep  up  in  mathematics 
and  science,  and  certain  indications  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  public  and  of  business  men  for  better  English,  this  situation 
appears  crucial.  Attention  to  foreign  languages  at  the  end  of 
the  biennium  was  strong.  A  study  of  the  senior  high  school 
part  of  Table  40  shows  that  foreign  languages  were  doing  rela- 
tively well  in  relation  to  other  academic  subjects.  However, 
there  is  probably  a  need  for  greater  attention  to  the  foreign 
language  areas  than  to  other  academic  areas.  Here  the  teacher 
is  the  key  to  pronunciation  and  to  the  rapid  clearing  up  of 
difficulties  in  the  foreign  language  which  might  become  consoli- 
dated as  errors  in  the  pupil's  learning.  This  is  particularly  so 
with  a  lack  of  laboratory  equipment  in  the  foreign  language 
classes. 

National  experience.  A  nation-wide  study  of  class  size  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  urban  school  districts  was  made  by  the 
National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1957-58.  Baltimore  participated  in  this  study  as  did  the 
other  seventeen  cities  of  over  a  half  million  in  1950  population. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  median  class  for  all  elementary 
classes  in  the  eighteen  cities  was  33.9  or  4.6  pupils  less  per  class 
than  Baltimore.  Baltimore  tied  with  Chicago  for  last  place 
at  37.9  pupils  per  class,  grades  kindergarten— six.  The  eighteen 
big  cities  as  a  group  had   the  largest  median  class  size.     The 
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median  for  all  3,641  urban  school  districts  in  the  country  was 
30.7.  The  smallest  median  class  size  was  in  school  districts 
which  had  under  5,000  in  population  where  the  median  class 
size  was  29.1  in  elementary  schools.  The  same  report  showed 
that  21  per  cent  of  the  elementary  classrooms  in  urban  school 
districts  had  thirty-five  or  more  pupils  enrolled;  that  55  per 
cent  had  more  than  thirty  pupils;  85  per  cent  had  more  than 
twenty-five;  and  97  per  cent  of  the  elementary  classrooms  in  the 
country  had  twenty  or  more  pupils.  To  reduce  class  size  to  a 
maximum  of  thirty  pupils  in  the  18  large  cities  would  have  re- 
quired 9,542  teachers,  of  whom  634  would  be  needed  in  Balti- 
more City.i 

History  of  class  size.  It  is  interesting  to  take  a  look  at  class 
size  in  the  1956-58  biennium  in  relation  to  the  past  history  of 
the  same  statistic.  A  hundred  years  ago,  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  was  assigning  sixty  pupils  to  each  primary  school 
teacher  in  the  hope  that  forty-five  pupils  would  be  present  on 
any  given  day.  This  is  a  commentary  on  the  schools  of  100 
years  ago  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  such  thing  as  compulsory 
education,  when  the  social,  economic,  and  scientific  bases  of 
life  were  less  complex,  and  when  one  teacher  readily  handled 
"one  or  two  branches."     The  direct  quotation  follows:^ 

The  advance  in  the  number  of  teachers  is  proportioned  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools 
and  pupils.  By  a  careful  distribution  of  the  teachers  already 
in  the  employment  of  the  Board  among  the  several  schools 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils,  the  additional  teachers 
were  introduced,  only  where  their  services  were  absolutely 
necessary.  In  this  way,  a  system  of  economy  has  been  pur- 
sued which  has  doubtless  saved  considerable  expense  to  the 
city.  Nor  has  the  practice  of  this  economy  in  the  least  degree 
detracted  from  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  as  the  rule  of  the 
Board,  which  requires  that  each  teacher  shall  instruct  an 
average  of  sixty  pupils,  has  been  strictly  complied  with.  This 
apportionment  of  sixty  pupils  to  a  teacher  has  reference  to  the 
number  enrolled,  of  which  about  three-fourths  are  generally 


^  This  would  be  accomplished  by  removing  an  average  of  2^/^  pupils  from 
each  class  from  30  through  34,  7i/^  pupils  from  each  class  now  registering 
35  to  39,  and  so  on.  When  these  pupils  are  added  together  and  divided  by 
30  to  give  the  number  of  teachers,  the  result  is  634.  See  Special  Memo, 
Research  Division,  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States, 
April,  1958. 

^  Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public 
Schools,  pages  30-31. 
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in  attendance,  leaving  the  actual  number  to  be  instructed  at 
any  one  time  by  a  single  teacher  about  forty -five.  If  this  may 
seem  to  be  a  large  number  of  children  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  one  teacher,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  studies 
of  the  schools  are  so  classified  that  but  one  or  two  branches 
are  generally  allotted  to  a  teacher,  in  which  the  labor  of  in- 
struction can  be  successfully  performed  to  the  number  named. 

1901  class  size.  No  regular  studies  of  class  size  were  made 
prior  to  1930,  but  certain  references  have  been  found  in  annual 
reports  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  which  indicate 
thb-size,  or  the  desired  size,  of  the  classes  at  the  various  levels 
in  certain  years  from  1901  through  1923.  The  1901  annual  re- 
port (page  23)  begins  comments  on  the  size  of  schools  in  terms 
of  grade  levels.  The  Commissioners  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was 
better  to  have  schools  large  enough  to  provide  one  grade  in 
each  room.  They  envisioned  an  efficient  school  as  one  with 
something  under  1500  pupils  in  grades  one  to  eight.  The  hypo- 
thetical class  size  they  envisioned  was  fifty,  scaling  down  to 
forty  in  the  seventh  grade  and  thirty-five  in  the  eighth  grade. 

The  same  1901  report  (page  98)  gives  data  concerning  the 
number  of  classes  and  the  number  of  students  taking  each  of 
the  various  subjects  at  Eastern  High  School  and  Baltimore  City 
College.  On  the  basis  of  this  information,  the  average  class 
size  at  Eastern  High  School  was  28.2  and  at  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege 37.9.  These  figures  are  in  terms  of  arithmetic  averages 
rather  than  the  median  which  is  typically  used  nowadays.  The 
class  size  at  Eastern  High  School  in  1901  was  somewhat  below 
the  1957-58  median,  while  the  class  size  at  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege was  well  above  the  current  size  for  senior  high  schools. 
Table  41  is  an  adaptation  of  the  tables  appearing  in  the  1901 
report,  but  the  information  is  as  given  in  that  report. 

1910  class  size.  Various  clues  as  to  class  size  in  1910  have  been 
gleaned  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
for  that  year.  It  speaks  of  the  average  number  of  elementary 
seats  at  forty  to  a  room  in  one  part  of  the  report.  In  computing 
the  number  of  buildings  required,  the  capacity  of  each  building 
was  computed  at  twenty-four  rooms  with  forty-eight  seats  in 
each.     A  second  possibility  was  as  follows: 

The  vice-principal's  room  would  have  twenty-five  pupils;  the 
eighth  grade,  thirty;  nine  classes  at  forty  each  would  give  a 
total  of  360;  twelve  classes  at  forty-eight  each,  total  576;  and  one 
ungraded  class  at   15   pupils;    an  overall   total  of    1,006   pupils 
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TABLE  41 

AVERAGE  CLASS  SIZE  IN  EASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AND  BALTIMORE  CITY  COLLEGE,  1901 


Eastern  High  School 


Baltimore  City  College 


Subject 

Algebra 

Bookkeeping 

Commercial 

Arithmetic 

Drawing 

English 

German 

History 

Latin 

Music 

Phonography  and 

Typing 

Phonography  and 

Typing 

Physical  Culture 

PoHtical  Economy.. 

Science 

Trigonometry 

Geometry 

Analytic  Geometry. 

Calculus 

Physical  Geography 

Zoology 

Chemistry 

French 

Psychology 

TOTAL  EHS 

BCC 

GRAND  TOTAL  ..       194 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Average 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Average 

Classes 

Students  CI.  Size 

Classes 

Students  CI.  Size 

4 

123 

30.7 

7 

329 

47.0 

3 

71 

23.7 

3 

95 

31  7 

4 

83 

20.7 

2 

75 

37.5 

L3 

312 

24.0 

15 

584 

38.9 

13 

343 

26.4 

17 

656 

38.6 

8 

191 

23  9 

7 

290 

41.2 

7 

219 

31.3 

8 

343 

42.9 

5 

153 

30.6 

12 

476 

39.7 

5 

345 

69.0 

1 

23 

23.0 

2 

41 

20.5 

1 

21 

21.0 

13 

338 

26.0 

11 

387 

35.2 

1 

21 

21.0 

1 

23 

23.0 

6 

124 

20.7 

1 

31 

31.0 

2 

60 

30.0 

4 

146 

36.5 

2 

41 

20.5 

1 

35 

35.0 

6 

283 

47.2 

2 

66 

33.0 

3 

87 

29.0 

3 

93 

31.0 

1 

23 

23.0 

85 

2,398 

28.2 

109 

4,133 

37.9 

109 

4,133 

37.9 

6,531         33.7 


to  be  accommodated  in  twenty-four  rooms,  or  an  average  of 
forty-two  per  room.  School  85  with  an  attendance  of  1,028  was 
said  to  have  an  average  of  nearly  43  pupils  per  room.  The 
Commissioners'  report  says  that  the  normal  classroom  would 
accommodate  from  thirty-five  to  fifty,  and  in  rare  instances  up 
to  60,  pupils  at  fixed  desks.  In  some  special  or  private  schools 
the  number  was  as  low  as  25.  For  purposes  of  economy  of 
administration  and  proper  classification,  they  felt  it  desirable 
that  the  number  should  not  fall  below  thirty  to  thirty-five, 
while  efficiency  demanded  that  it  should  not  greatly,  nor  often. 
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exceed  forty  pupils.  The  upshot  of  the  discussion  of  class  size 
was  that  the  Commissioners  began  to  base  their  calculations 
upon  forty  as  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  an  elementary 
classroom. 

In  the  1910  report,  details  were  given  regarding  classes  in 
each  of  the  five  high  schools  of  that  day.  On  the  basis  of  the 
report,  the  following  average  class  sizes  prevailed:  Baltimore 
City  College  39.2,  Eastern  High  School  28.2,  Western  High 
School  34.6,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  32.3,  Colored  High  School 
20.8.  For  all  five  high  schools,  the  average  was  31.1  pupils 
per  class. 

1915  class  size.  The  report  for  the  year  1915  gave  similar 
data.  At  this  time,  the  average  class  size  was  as  follows:  Balti- 
more City  College  33.6,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute  34.5, 
Eastern  High  School  29.3,  Western  High  School  34.8,  Colored 
High  School  28.2;  and  an  average  for  all  five  high  schools  32.2. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  variations  from  school  to  school  were 
less  in  1915  than  they  had  been  in  1910.  The  typical  size  of 
class  in  the  senior  high  school  of  1915  was  about  two  pupils 
more  than  that  which  prevailed  in   1957-58. 

1918-21  class  size.  The  annual  report  of  1918  mentions  the 
annexation  of  new  territory  to  the  City  from  Baltimore  and 
Anne  Arundel  Counties.  The  annexation  was  anticipated  to 
add  250  teachers  and  10,000  pupils  to  the  City  schools,  or  an 
average  of  40  pupils  per  teacher.  The  Strayer  Survey  of  1921 
estimated  the  need  for  classrooms  on  a  basis  of  40-children 
capacity  per  classroom. 

Class  size  since  1930.  Studies  of  class  size  were  regularized, 
beginning  in  1930.  The  data  for  selected  years  from  1932-57 
are  assembled  in  Table  42.  In  the  earlier  years,  the  tabulation 
was  done  by  only  three  levels.  In  later  years,  the  data  were 
done  in  more  detail  as  can  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  1949  col- 
umn and  the  columns  to  the  right.  Class  size  in  grades  one-six 
appears  to  have  been  relatively  constant  through  1945.  In  the 
next  four  years,  it  dropped  by  four  pupils  and  then  began  an 
increase  until  1953;  the  typical  class  had  40  pupils.  In  other- 
words,  half  the  classes  in  grades  one  through  six  had  more  than 
forty  pupils  and  half  had  less  than  this  amount.  Slight  gain 
was  shown  from  1953  through  the  school  year  1957-58,  when 
the  typical  class  size  was  lowered  by  one  and  one-half  pupils 
to  38.5. 
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TABLE  42 

A  HISTORY  OF  CLASS  SIZE 
Median  Class  Size  October  1930-1957 

Type  of  Class              1930a  1940a  1945a  1949  1951  1953     1954  1955  1956  1957 

Prekindergarten 10.0  10.0  10.0     10.0  11.8  14.7  14.2 

Kindergarten 24.8  27.6  30.7     29  1  30.3  31.6  31.3 

Elementary  (1-6      .  41.76  41.0     41.7     37.7  38.4  40.0     39.4  39.4  39.3  38.5 

Resource 14.5  15.0  15.6 

Opportunity  19.9  20.2  19.7     20.1  22.0  22.3  22.6 

Special  Center  19.5  14.1  14.0     13.8  13.5  14.7     

Trainable  Children    10.6  10.8  9.0  9.7 

Physically  Hndcap 13.3  14.5  14.9     14.5  15.1  13.6  13.8 

Shop  Center  21.0  19.0  20.6     20.4  23.1  23.2  23.9 

Occupational 19.8  20.1  18.0     20  6  21.8  23.6  23.0 

General  Voc'l  21.9  21.3       20.8  18.5  20.6  23.8 

Voc'lHigh 19.8  23.4       28.4  25.0  27.6  27.5 

JuniorHigh 41.0     37.0c  35.1     34.0  35  3  34  8     35.3  36.3  36.2  35.6 

Senior  High 35.3     35.5     31.8     31.8  30.5  31.2     31.4  31.9  31.4  30.6 

a  Until  1949  class  size  studies  included  only  elementary  grades  (1-6  or  1-8,  as  the  case  might 
be),  junior  high,  and  senior  high. 

6  Grades  1-8  in  White  Schools,  1-6  in  Colored. 

c  "In  October  1939  the  basis  for  computing  junior  high  classes  changed  from  homeroom  to 
teaching  sections;  therefore,  material  from  then  on  is  not  comparable  with  junior  high 
figures  prior  to  this  date."     From  Page  3G  of  the  Class  Size,  Comparative  Basis  Report. 


In  1930,  the  junior  high  school  classes  were  comparable  in 
size  to  the  elementary  school  classes,  but  by  1940  there  had  been 
a  junior  high  relative  gain  and  by  1945  there  was  an  advantage 
of  almost  seven  pupils.  This,  of  course,  was  at  a  time  when 
children  of  junior  high  school  age  were  declining  in  number. 
The  junior  high  schools  have  made  relatively  little  class  size 
gain  since  1945,  their  median  class  size,  year  by  year,  varying 
only  between  34.0  and  36.3.  Indications  at  the  end  of  the  bien- 
nium  are  that  little  improvement  in  junior  high  school  class 
size  can  be  expected  until  the  passage  of  at  least  two  bienniums, 
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the  rate  of  securing  new  buildings  being  a  prime  factor.  All 
in  all,  the  last  thirty  years  have  seen  some  gain  for  junior  high 
schools  in  class  size  relative  to  the  size  of  elementary'  school 
classes. 

The  senior  high  school  classes  have  made  about  the  same 
relative  gain  as  the  junior  high  school.  The  classes  in  the 
senior  high  school  in  1930  were  approximately  the  size  that 
junior  high  school  classes  were  in  1957.  The  senior  high  school 
class  in  1930  was  35.3;  ten  years  later  it  was  still  approximately 
the  same;  by  1945  it  had  been  lowered  to  31.8— in  1957.  Hold- 
ing, or  gaining  an  advantage  over,  this  figure  will  depend  on 
the  financing  of  school  buildings  and  programs  in  the  face  of 
rising  enrollments  and  of  the  more  rigorous  demands  on  the 
school  curricula  resulting  from  automation  and  the  indications 
of  the  space  age. 

Some  further  details  of  Table  42  warrant  attention.  Pre- 
kindergarten  classes,  which  were  closed  as  of  the  end  of  the 
1957-58  sch6ol  year,  had  shown  an  increase  in  class  size  begin- 
ning 1955.  This  was  due  to  experimentation  with  different 
patterns  of  attendance  and  teaching  for  children  at  this  level. 
The  experimentation  with  the  shortened  day  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  one-year  for  a  two-year  program,  plus  placing  more 
pupils  with  each  teacher,  made  the  program  more  feasible  in 
the  later  years.  However,  for  fiscal  reasons  it  was  not  possible 
to  expand  the  prekindergarten  so  that  all  children  of  prekinder- 
garten  age  might  take  advantage  of  it.  Consequently,  the  pro- 
gram was  dropped.  Kindergartens  which  enroll  five-year-old 
children  have  been  smaller  than  the  grade  one-six  classes 
throughout  the  whole  period  discussed.  The  same  is  true  of 
special  classes  for  physically  handicapped  and  slow-learning 
children. 

A7i  appraisal  of  class  size.  It  appears  that  (1)  class  size  is  a 
community  phenomenon  and  that  (2)  it  is  possible  to  change 
it  as  the  educational  philosophy  and  the  support  of  the  com- 
munity changes.  This  is  indicated  by  Table  42.  At  the  rate 
of  progress  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  would  take  forty  more 
years  for  classes  in  grades  one-six  to  drop  to  a  median  of  thirty. 
With  conscious  effort  and  planning,  of  course,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  reach  such  a  goal  within  approximately  five  years.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  a  median  class  size  of  thirty 
would  mean  that  some  children  would  be  in  classes  of  over 
thirty  and  others  would  be  in  classes  under  thirty.     Although, 
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as  the  unbuilt  areas  of  the  City  grow  and  the  density  evens  out 
throughout  the  inner  areas  of  the  City,  it  should  be  possible 
to  shorten  the  spread  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  sizes  of 
classes  within  the  City. 

The  same  kind  of  reasoning  applied  to  the  secondary  schools 
indicates  that  this  condition  has  remained  static  since  1945.  To 
change  this  feature  of  the  Baltimore  schools  will  require  con- 
scious effort  and  planning. 

Ratio  of  Pupils  to  Teachers  and  Staff  Members 

The  setting  for  learning  for  the  pupil  in  a  modern  school 
is  broader  than  his  relationship  with  his  classroom  teacher.  In 
the  elementary  school,  special  resource  people  come  to  the  class- 
room to  assist  the  teacher  in  such  areas  as  art,  music,  and  physi- 
cal education.  In  the  secondary  schools,  the  learning  situation 
is  also  improved  by  the  use  of  laboratory  and  shop  assistants. 
Special  personnel,  such  as  teachers  of  remedial  reading,  guid- 
ance counselors,  and  librarians,  also  help  each  child.  The  prin- 
cipals and  vice-principals  or  sjDCcial  assistants  in  the  school  like- 
Avise  contribute  to  the  situation  for  educational  learning.  The 
support  for  the  teacher,  the  classroom,  and  the  pupil  may  be 
traced  back  through  the  principal,  to  the  superintendent  and 
the  central  office  staff,  including  the  supervisory  personnel  and 
the  business  division. 

Pupil-teacher  ratio.  The  statistical  devices  which  measure  the 
quantitative  aspects  of  this  general  relationship  of  the  school 
system  to  the  pupil  are  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  and  pupil-staff 
ratio.  Such  terms  require  very  specific  definitions  as  to  what 
items  are  included.  In  the  report  shown  in  Table  43,  the  teach- 
ers include  classroom  teachers,  counselors,  librarians,  helping 
teachers,  laboratory  and  shop  assistants,  special  teachers  of  art, 
music,  physical  education,  and  remedial  reading,  department 
heads  in  secondary  schools,  and  supervisors  and  specialists.  The 
latter  three  types  of  personnel  are  allotted  to  the  program  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  schools.  For  each  o£  the 
programs  and  levels,  the  number  of  full-time  positions  is  deter- 
mined. (Those  Avho  are  on  part  time  are  added  on  a  fractional 
basis  according  to  the  percentage  of  the  day  or  Aveek  which  they 
serve  in  the  school.)  This  total  is  then  divided  into  the  number 
of  pupils  registered  in  the  program  as  of  the  last  day  of  October 
in  the  year. 
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It  can  be  seen  from  Table  43  that  the  number  of  pupils  in 
grades  one-six,  in  relation  to  each  professional  person  of  the 
categories  mentioned  above,  was  36.4  in  1956  and  35.6  in  1957, 
a  slight  improvement.  The  latter  ratio  may  be  compared  with 
the  median   class   size  of   38.5   shown   in   Table   40.      In   other 


TABLE  43 

PUPIL-TEACHER  RATIO  AND  PUPIL-STAFF  RATIO 
OCTOBER  1956  and  1957 


Pupil-Teacher  a  Ratio 


Program 


1956 

1957 

14.7 
30.2 
36.4 

14.2 
30.5 
35.6 

9.4 

9.0 

15.0 

21.5 

9.9 

9.7 

15.6 

21.9 

21  6 
19  9 
14  3 

17.1 

22.8 
17.3 
15.4 
17.5 

25.1 
24.0 

24.1 
23.3 

Pupil-Staff  Ratioft 

35.6 
24.2 
22.6 

22.1 

25.7 

34.8 
22.6 
22.3 
21.1 
26.1 

Prekindergarten 

Kindergarten 

Elementary  (Grades  1-6) 

Atypical: 

Physically  Handicapped. 

Trainable 

Resource 

Opportunity 

Shop  Center 

Occupational 

General  Vocational 

Vocational-Technical  High 

Junior  High 

Senior  High 

Elementary  c 

Junior  High 

Senior  High 

Junior-Senior  High 

Elementary-Junior  High 


a  In  pupil-teacher  ratio,  "teacher"  includes:  Classroom  teacher,  special  substitute,  per- 
diem  substitute,  teacher-in-charge,  counselor,  librarian,  helping  teacher,  laboratory 
assistant,  shop  assistant,  teacher  of  art,  music,  physical  education,  remedial  reading, 
department  head  2/10,  specialist  2/10. 

6  In  pupil-staff  ratio  are  included  all  of  the  above,  plus  principal,  vice-principal,  special 
assistant,  coordinator.  When  applicable  (in  combination  schools)  these  are  prorated  to 
the  appropriate  level.     Department  head,  supervisor,  specialist  fully  counted. 

c  Includes  kindergarten,  prekindergarten,  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  grades  1-6. 

N.B.  Figures  for  junior  high,  senior  high,  general  vocational  and  vocational  high  schools 
are  based  upon  October  school  organization  reports  for  class  size;  all  others  upon 
monthly  reports  from  individual  schools.  Pupil-teacher  ratio  and  pupil-staff  ratio 
figures  are  based  upon  monthly  reports.  Schools  17.5  and  300  are  omitted  alto- 
gether; School  301  is  not  included  with  junior  high  but  with  physically  handicapped. 
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words,  the  actual  number  of  contacts  that  a  pupil  has  with 
professional  adults  in  education  is  greater  when  special  types 
of  assistance  are  taken  into  account  than  when  only  the  class- 
room teachers  are  included.  An  even  more  marked  difference 
between  pupil-teacher  ratio  and  median  class  size  occurs  in  the 
secondary  level.  In  1957  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  at  the  junior 
high  school  level  was  24.1,  compared  with  35.6  in  the  median 
class  size.  The  difference  is  partially  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  pupils  may  be  taking  more  than  five  subjects,  while  teachers 
teach  only  five  classes  during  the  day.  The  specialized  kinds 
of  help  for  pupils  represented  by  counselors  and  librarians  are 
more  evident  in  the  secondary  schools  than  in  the  elementary. 
In  addition,  there  are  department  heads  who  in  some  cases 
teach  less  and  supervise  more.  Such  a  type  of  position  is  not 
deemed  necessary  at  the  elementary  school  level. 

Pupil-staff  ratio.  The  other  measure  of  the  numerical  ade- 
quacy of  the  professional  staff  in  Baltimore  schools  is  shown  as 
pupil-staff  ratio.  The  fraction  is  computed  in  the  same  way  as 
in  pupil-teacher  ratio,  with  the  exception  that  principals  and 
vice-principals  are  added  into  the  figure.  This  addition  makes 
only  a  minor  difference  in  the  resulting  figure,  the  pupil-staff 
ratio  for  elementary  schools  being  34.8  in  October,  1957,  as  com- 
pared with  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  of  35.6.  Various  combina- 
tions of  junior  and  senior  high  schools  with  each  other  and  with 
elementary  schools  and  in  pure  state  are  used  in  the  pupil-staff 
ratio  study.  The  pupil-teacher  ratio  study  is  done  by  schools 
rather  than  by  type  of  organization. 

Other  large  cities.  On  a  comparative  basis,  Baltimore  ranks 
low  in  relation  to  pupils  enrolled  per  teacher  October,  1957,  in 
the  eighteen  big  cities.  The  study  reported  in  Table  44  was 
prepared  by  the  Los  Angeles  City  School  District  for  the 
eighteen  largest  cities.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  table,  the 
Baltimore  elementary  pupil-teacher  ratio  made  the  poorest  show- 
ing of  any  of  the  large  cities,  ranking  eighteenth  out  of  the 
eighteen  cities  under  study.  The  definition  of  teacher  was 
slightly  different  in  the  study  which  covered  all  eighteen  cities 
as  shown  by  the  ratio  of  34.2  in  Table  44.  The  difference  in 
the  ratio  is  due  primarily  to  the  inclusion  of  kindergarten 
classes.  In  the  junior  high  schools,  Baltimore  rated  somewhat 
better,  being  ninth  out  of  fifteen  school  systems  which  have 
junior  high  schools.  At  the  senior  high  school  level,  Baltimore 
fared   moderately   well,    tying   for   fifth    position    with    Buffalo. 
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TABLE  44 

PUPILS  ENROLLED  PER  TEACHER  OCTOBER  1957" 


Pupils  enrolled  per  teachers 


City  Elem.c 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 23.3 

New  York,  N.  Y 27.2 

Boston,  Mass 27.8 

Minneapolis,  Minn 28.4 

St.  Louis,  Mo 28.8 

Chicago,  111 29.0 

Milwaukee,  Wis 29.1 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 30.0 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 30.0 

Detroit,  Mich 30.3 

Washington,  D.  C 30  9 

Houston,  Texas 31.1 

Los  Angeles,  CaHf 31.6 

Philadelphia,  Pa 31.6 

San  Francisco,  Calif 31  .9 

New  Orleans,  La 32.3 

Cleveland,  Ohio 32.6 

Baltimore,  Md 34.2 

Number 


Jr.  Highc 


Sr.  Highc 


( 1   ) 

(....) 

21.4 

'   5.5) 

(  2  ) 

23.6 

(10) 

22.6 

'   9  ) 

(  3  ) 

25.3 

(11) 

19.4 

'   1  ) 

(  4  ) 

22.5 

(  3) 

23.6 

11  ) 

(  5  ) 

(....) 

22.5 

'   8  ) 

(  6  ) 

(....) 

26.0 

15  ) 

(  7  ) 

22.8 

(  5) 

24.9 

13  ) 

(  8.5) 

23.1 

(  6) 

26.7 

16  ) 

(8.5) 

26.9 

(15) 

28.0 

17  ) 

(10  ) 

26.4 

(13) 

28.1 

18  ) 

(11  ) 

21.1 

(  2) 

20.8 

3  ) 

(12  ) 

23.3 

(  8) 

20.4 

2  ) 

(13.5) 

25.6 

(12) 

24.3 

12  ) 

(13.5) 

23.2 

(  V) 

21.3 

4  ) 

(15  ) 

22  .7 

(  4) 

22.3 

7  ) 

(16  ) 

20.0 

(  1) 

23.2  ( 

10  ) 

(17  ) 

26.5 

(14) 

25.3  ( 

14  ) 

(18  ) 

23.4 

(  9) 

21.4  ( 

5.5) 

18 

15 

18 

a  From  a  study  prepared  by  the  Los  Angeles  City  School  District,  September  1958. 

h  Teacher  includes  full-time  classroom  teachers;   excludes  principals,  vice-principals,  and 

supervisors, 
c   Rank  shown  in  brackets. 


In  summary,  Table  44  indicates  that  pupils  in  Baltimore  are  at 
a  disadvantage  in  terms  of  contacts  with  teachers  at  the  elemen- 
tary level,  are  somewhat  below  average  at  the  junior  high  school 
level,  and  are  above  average  at  the  senior  high  school  level  in 
relation  to  cities  comparable  in  size  to  Baltimore. 

T]ie  history  of  pupil-teacher  ratio.  The  number  of  teachers 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  pupils  was  studied  from  1901  to  the 
present,  the  result  being  shown  in  Table  45.  The  pupil-teacher 
ratio  has  a  history  comparable  to  that  of  the  median  class  size 
statistic.  It  dropped  rapidly  from  1901  to  1915  and  has  had 
minor  variations  up  and  down  ever  since  at  the  elementary 
level.  At  the  secondary  school  level  there  has  been  relatively 
little  change.  When  junior  high  schools  were  first  established, 
they  tended  to  have  a  rise  in  pupil-teacher  ratio,  later  falling 
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TABLE  45 

PUPIL-TEACHER  RATIO,  BALTIMORE,  OCTOBER,  1901-57 


No.  Pupils 

per  Teacher 

Year 

Elem. 

Sec. 

Jr.  High 

Sr.  High 

1901 

41.7 

25 

4 

1905 

39.6 

24 

6 

1910 

37.3 

23 

8 

1915 

37.2 

21 

8 

1920 

37.1 

25 

1 

26.6 

1925 

35.0 

28.0 

24.8 

1930 

33.1 

27.4 

24.6 

1935 

35.1 

29.5 

29.5 

1940 

37.3 

28.9 

27.4 

1945 

38.5 

26  5 

22.7 

1949 

35.7 

24.8 

22.4 

1951 

36.5 

26.2 

22.5 

1953 

37.0 

25.2 

23.4 

1954 

36.7 

25.0 

23.2 

1955 

35.1 

25.5 

23.1 

1956 

36.4 

25.1 

24.0 

1957 

35.6 

24.1 

23.3 

back  to  a  more  constant  figure.  It  is  probable  that  this  was 
the  result  of  a  transition  from  thinking  of  a  junior  high  school 
as  being  somewhat  more  like  an  elementary  school  than  like 
a  secondary  school.  But,  as  specialization  of  function  and  shak- 
ing down  of  the  organization  of  the  junior  high  school  took 
place,  the  ratio  tended  to  fall  closer  to  the  senior  high  school 
pupil-teacher  ratio  than  previously  had  been  the  case.  The 
data  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools  indicate  generally  that 
the  policies  which  apply  to  one  appear  to  be  almost  the  same  in 
the  other,  in  terms  of  administrative  decision  and  the  effect 
upon  the  pupil-teacher  ratio. 

Part-Time  Schooling  For  Elementary  School  Pupils 

When  schools  become  overcrowded,  a  number  of  administra- 
tive devices  are  available.  One  of  these  is  having  one  group  of 
pupils  come  for  a  morning  session  and  another  for  an  afternoon 
session.  This  device,  known  as  part-time,  has  been  used  off 
and  on  over  the  years  in  Baltimore  City  as  shown  by  Table  46. 
In  1930,  there  were  2,913  pupils  in  grades  one  through  six  who 
were  attending  on  the  part-time  basis,  representing  over  4  per 
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TABLE  46 

HISTORY  OF  PART-TIMEx\ESS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS"  OCTOBER  31,  1930— OCTOBER  31,  1957 

Part-Time  Total  Per  cent 

Year  Pupils  Net  Roll        Part  Time 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 

1930 2,913 

1935 132 

1940 

1943 97 

1944 1,584 

1945 2,112 

1946 1,103 

1947 897 

1948 3,527 

1949 8,571 

1950 10,037 

1951 4,594 

1952 4,257 

1953 4,495 

1954 5,323 

1955 4,685 

1956 6,256 

1957 5,981 


a  Regular  grades  1-6. 

cent  of  the  elementary  pupils  of  that  day.  By  1940,  part-time- 
ness  had  been  completely  eliminated,  but  the  late  war  years 
saw  a  return  of  part-timeness  until  the  new  school  facilities  pro- 
gram got  under  way.  The  figure  rose  to  over  2,000  in  1945, 
fell  back  to  897  in  1947,  but  rose  sharply  to  over  10,000  in  1950. 
As  the  school  facilities  program  got  into  gear,  the  number 
dropped  back  to,  but  never  below,  4,200  pupils.  In  1956,  there 
were  6,256  pupils,  representing  7.15  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in 
grades  one-six,  attending  school  part  time.  In  1957,  the  figure 
was  almost  the  same. 

Definition.  A  pupil  who  attends  school  on  the  part-time  basis 
attends  four  hours  as  against  five  hours  for  the  pupil  attending 
a  regular  school  day.  The  same  room  is  used  by  two  groups  of 
children  under  the  part-time  arrangement,   the  first  group  re- 


70,215 

4.15^c 

67,282 

.20 

58,079 

61,334 
60,727 

.16 
2.61 

58,656 
58,212 
58,966 
61,623 
64,459 

3.60 
1.89 
1.52 
5.72 
13.30 

66,367 
69,932 
72,315 

77,078 
79,477 

15.12 
6.57 
5.89 
5.83 
6.70 

81,758 
87,322 
89,524 

5  .73 
7.15 
6.68 
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ceiving  instruction  from  8  a.m.  until  12  noon,  the  second  group 
arriving  at  12:15  p.m.  and  working  until  4:15  p.m.  The  normal 
school  day  for  elementary  children  is  from  9  to  3,  with  a  fifty 
minute  lunch  period,  typically  from  11:30  to  12:20.  Each  of 
the  part-time  classes  has  a  separate  teacher.  The  teacher  of  the 
morning  group  of  children  typically  is  on  duty  from  7:30  a.m. 
to  2  p.m.;  the  teacher  of  the  afternoon  group  from  10:30  a.m. 
to  4:30  in  the  afternoon.  Each  of  the  teachers  has  a  half-hour 
lunch  period. 

Geographical  distribution.  The  closer  a  child  is  to  the  cen- 
tral business  core  of  the  City,  the  greater  the  chance  that  he  is 
likely  to  experience  part-timeness  in  his  school  career.  A  num- 
ber of  factors  cause  the  central  core  of  the  City  to  have  an  in- 
creasing number  of  pupils  without  an  increasing  number  of 
school  buildings.  The  number  of  pupils  has  increased  because 
of  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  residents.  Those  who 
move  in  have  more  children  attending  the  public  schools.  In 
addition,  the  older  part  of  the  City  has  a  number  of  old  school 
buildings  with  smaller  classrooms,  some  dating  back  to  a  time 
when  there  were  separate  primary  and  grammar  schools  for 
boys  and  for  girls.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  given  census  tract 
in  the  City  to  have  2.^2  to  3  times  as  many  pupils  after  a  com- 
plete population  change  as  before,  i.e.,  pupils  attending  the 
public  schools  as  apart  from  private  and  parochial  schools. 

Now  the  older  parts  of  the  City  are  closely  built  up,  so  that 
to  enlarge  schools  and  school  sites  requires  dispossessing  num- 
bers of  families.  People  do  not  like  to  lose  their  homes  and 
landlords  do  not  like  to  lose  lucrative  properties.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  it  is  difficult  and  time-consuming  to  secure 
sites  for  new  school  buildings  in  the  inner  ring  of  the  City. 
Consequently,  as  Table  47  shows,  a  great  deal  of  the  part-time- 
ness is  in  the  inner  core  of  the  City  where  areas  B  and  D  are 
located. 

Areas  A,  C,  and  E  are  located  in  the  periphery  of  the  City. 
Their  problem  is  generally  a  different  one.  In  these  areas,  the 
population  outstrips  the  possibility  of  erecting  new  school  build- 
ings so  that  some  of  the  schools  in  the  outer  area  of  the  City 
have  part-time  classes.  The  major  difference  is  that  part  time 
in  the  outer  area  of  the  City  is  more  sporadic  than  in  the  core 
of  the  City  since  it  is  not  quite  so  difficult  to  secure  sites.  For 
this  reason,  new  schools  may  be  added  and  part-timeness  may 
disappear.     However,  even  schools  in  this  outer  area  have  had 
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waves  of  part-timeness.  They  have  had  periods  when  they  were 
on  part  time  followed  by  a  period  when  a  new  school  or  an 
addition  has  provided  sufficient  classrooms.  Then,  a  year  or 
two  later,  additional  residential  building  again  causes  the  schools 
to  become  overcrowded  and,  once  again,  there  is  part-timeness. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  arrange 
part-time  schooling  in  such  a  way  that  any  one  child  will  have 
the  minimum  amount  of  part-timeness  in  his  school  career. 
Generally,  where  it  is  feasible,  part-time  schooling  is  confined 
to  the  beginning  grades.  A  pupil  in  a  crowded  area  of  the  City 
may  be  on  part  time  in  the  first  and  third  grades  and  have  full- 
time  schooling  in  grades  two,  four,  five,  and  six.  No  child  is 
ever  exposed  to  six  years  of  part-time  education.  He  does  re- 
ceive a  number  of  years  of  full  educational  experience.  Never- 
theless, the  part-time  situation  is  a  serious  one  which  will  be 
alleviated  by  whatever  speed  is  attained  in  securing  school  sites 
in  the  central  part  of  the  City. 

Table  47  represents  an  administrative  report  used  in  Novem- 
ber, 1956.  The  little  table  at  the  bottom  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  was  decreased  from  September  through  October. 
This  is  an  annual  featvire,  since  frequently  a  study  of  the  situa- 
tion early  in  the  school  year  makes  it  possible  to  effect  some 
rearrangements  during  the  year.  Real  progress,  however,  is 
made  when  a  whole  new  school  building  is  opened  and  an  older 
school  building  does  not  have  to  be  demolished.  Part-time 
schooling  is  a  neighborhood  phenomenon  of  city-wide  im- 
portance. 

Extended  Day  in  Secondary  Schools 

During  the  biennium,  it  became  necessary  to  operate  three 
secondary  schools  on  an  extended  day.  This  means  that  the 
school  schedule  began  earlier  in  the  day  and  closed  later.  It 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  any  pupil  spends  more  hours  in 
school  than  he  formerly  did,  nor  does  it  mean  that  any  teacher 
will  necessarily  spend  additional  time  in  school.  What  it  does 
mean  is  that  more  classes  are  crowded  into  the  facilities  and 
that  some  teachers  and  pupils  come  earlier  and  leave  earlier 
while  some  pupils  come  later  and  leave  later  than  in  schools 
not  on  an  extended  day.  The  schools  affected  in  this  way  dur- 
ing the  biennium  were  Hamilton  Junior  High  School  41,  Wood- 
bourne  Junior  High  School  46,  and  Baltimore  Polytechnic 
Institute   403.     Conversely,   Dunbar   Senior   High    School   and 
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TABLE  47 

PART  TIME  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  BY  AREAS 
OCTOBER  31,  1956« 


Area  School  No. 

A 2356 

243 

B 101 

113 
159 
160 

D 100 

104 
107 
119 
120 
132 
138 
141 
142 
145 
148 

E 60 

61 

74 

Summary— Oct.  31,  1956 

No.  of  Schools 20 

No.  of  Classes 168 

No.  of  Pupils 6,256 


Grade        No.  Classes     No.  of  Pupils 

1-3                   10  3756 

2                      4  164 

1,2                   12  464 

1                      4  152 

1-3                  22  796c 

1-6                  14  410c 

1                      2  77 

1  2  70 

2  2  77 
1-3                    4  146 

1                      4  128 

1,2                    6  215 

1-3                   12  463 

1,2                   16  635 

1-3                    6  233 

1-3                   16  636 

1,2                   16  627 

1-6                    8  313 

1                      2  78 

1,2                     6  197 

Summary— Sept.  17,  1956 

No.  of  Schools 24 

No.  of  Classes 190 

No.  of  Pupils 7,121 


a  Reduction  in  part  time  was  brought  about  by  the  opening  of  School  25  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  children  to  it  from  Schools  143,  146,  and  147. 
6  Part  time  was  eliminated  at  School  235  when  the  addition  opened  January  3,  1957. 
c   Part  time  was  eliminated  at  Schools  159  and  160  when  163  opened  February  1,  1957. 

Garrison  Junior  High  School  were  able  to  dispense  with  the 
extended  day  as  the  construction  of  new  facilities  in  their  areas 
alleviated  the  situation. 


Instructional  Materials 

Good  teaching  forms  the  keystone  of  learning.  Good  modern 
teaching  requires  instructional  materials  and  supplies  adequate 
in  quality  and  quantity.  Current  basic  research  indicates  that 
instructional  non-salary  expenditure  is  generally  related  to  the 
quality  of  an  educational  program.  Books  and  writing  mate- 
rials long  have  been  the  firm  basis  of  learning.     Pictures,  film- 
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Strips,  and  films  are  essential  to  modern  learning.  The  study 
of  science  requires  laboratory  supplies  and  equipment.  Indus- 
trial arts,  home  economics,  and  trade  and  industrial  education 
acquire  meaning  when  appropriate  materials  are  available. 

The  actual  1957-58  expenditure  per  pupil  for  instructional 
materials  by  educational  levels  appears  in  Table  48.  The  ex- 
penditure per  pupil  in  average  net  roll  for  this  purpose  was 
$4.44  for  each  kindergarten  child  and  rose  with  the  increasing 
maturity  of  students  to  $11.14  in  senior  high  schools.  The 
greater  amount  of  consumable  supplies  and  materials  in  voca- 
tional education  programs  explains  its  higher  per-pupil  expendi- 
ture. The  experiential  nature  of  the  kindergarten  program  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  "educational  supplies"  accounts  for  82 
per  cent  of  its  instructional  non-salary  expenditure.  Free  text- 
books involve  increasing  expenditure  per  pupil  as  children 
grow  older. 

For  the  1958  calendar-year  budget,  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners requested  $1,850,000  for  educational  supplies  and 
general  instructional  expenses.  The  actual  allowance  was  cut 
to  $1,590,000,  which  is  85.9  per  cent  of  the  request.  A  request 
for  approximately  $10.55  per  pupil  resulted  in  an  allowance  of 
$9.06  per  pupil.  Allowances  for  five  of  the  component  items 
appear  in  Table  49.  It  points  up  a  major  need  for  textbooks 
and  library  books  in  new  schools.  Schools  which  have  operated 
for  years  have  acquired  basic  stocks  of  books  which  require  re- 

TABLE  48 

INSTRUCTIONAL  SUPPLY  EXPENDITURE  PER  PUPIL 

1957-58 


Expenditure   per 

pupil  in 

average   net 

roll 

Item 

Kg  a 

Gr.  1-6 

Jr.  High 

Sr.  High 

Voc.6 

TOTAL 

Education  supplies 
Free  textbooks  .... 
School  library 

books 

Other  expenses?..  . 

$4.44 

3  64 
.57 

.03 
.20 

$7.48 

3  38 
2.79 

.94 
.37 

$9.52 

3  98 

4.18 

1.15 
.21 

$11.14 

5.06 

4.87 

.84 
.37 

$19.07 

12  94 

4.45 

1.19 
,49 

a  Per  pupil  in  half-day  attendance. 

b  Vocational-technical  senior  high  and  general  vocational. 

e   Library  supplies,  standardized  testa,  professional  development,  printing,  commencements. 
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TABLE  49 

INSTRUCTIONAL  NON-SALARY  BUDGETARY 
ALLOWANCES  1958 

Amount  Per  Pupil  6 

Total 
Itemsa  Allowed         Elem.        Sec.-Voc. 

Classroom  supplies,  one-year  program $476,125  $2.98  $2.65 

Classroom  supplies,  additional  pupils 24,375  3  50  3.50 

Textbooks,  replacement 473,750  2.18  4.09 

Textbooks,  additional  pupils 70,250  8.10  14.80 

Library  books 133,100  .73  .87 


a  Major  additional  items  are  for  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  trade  and  industrial  edu- 
cation, business  education,  testing,  science  laboratories,  music,  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation, audio-visual  education,  professional  development,  printing  and  transportation 
of  supervisory  staff  in  amounts  varying  from  $14,600  to  $62,900. 

6  Request  approximated  $10.55  total  per  pupil  exclusive  of  initial  stock  of  supplies  and 
books  for  additional  pupils.     Amount  allowed  approximated  $9.06  per  pupil. 

placement  over  a  period  of  years.  New  schools  start  with  a  lim- 
ited supply  of  books  and  no  accumulated  solid  body  of  them. 
Consequently,  they  really  need  possibly  five  years'  supply  in  the 
first  year  of  operation.  The  analysis  in  Table  49  indicates  that 
the  textbook  allotment  for  new  secondary-vocational  pupils  is 
relatively  low.  An  allowance  of  87  cents  per  pupil  for  library 
books  at  the  same  level  is  low,  particularly  at  a  time  when  a 
minimum  of  one  new  secondary-vocational  school  is  being  added 
annually. 

Promotion  and  Achievement 

One  indicator  of  the  quality  of  learning  is  the  sum  of  teacher 
judgments  of  pupil  progress.  Table  50  shows  the  per  cent  of 
pupils  completing  each  grade  in  1957  and  1958.  Its  interpre- 
tation is  assisted  by  the  knowledge  that  there  were  no  midyear 
promotions  up  through  the  sixth  grade  in  1956-57,  through  the 
seventh  grade  in  1957-58.  Several  generalizations  may  be  drawn 
from  Table  50  as  follows: 

1.  Of  every  1,000  pupils  in  the  Baltimore  schools  in  1956-57 
and  1957-58,  the  number  promoted  was  897.  Pupils  are  not 
being  promoted  automatically  as  certain  critics  allege.  When 
a  nonpromotion  rate  of  over  10  per  cent  is  compounded,  it 
has  serious  effects  on  children  and  schools.  It  represents  a 
maladjustment  of  child  to  curriculum  and  curriculum  to 
child,  a  need  for  greater  individual  attention.     It  means  ex- 
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penditure  of  money  and  teacher  time  for  an  additional  year 
for  which  funds  must  be  secured. 

2.  The  general  pattern  of  promotion  was  the  same  in  both 
years. 

3.  Highest  promotion  rates  occurred  at  the  completion  of 
grades  6,  9  and  12,  i.e.,  at  the  end  of  each  major  school  level. 

4.  Lowest  promotion  rates  occurred  in  the  first  half  of  grades 
7,  8  and  9,  gi-ade  8B  representing  the  lo-west  extreme  for  bovs 
and  girls. 

TABLE  .50 

PER  CENT  OF  NET  ROLL  PROMOTED  AS  OF 
JUNE  1957  and  1958^ 

1957  1958  1957  1958 


Grade    Boys    Girls    Boys     Girls  Grade    Boys     Girls    Boys    Girls 


1 89  8  93  9  89.7  93.6 

2 89.8  94.9  89.7  94.7 

3 89.2  94.9  88  6  94  0 

4 89.2  95.7  89.7  94.0 

5 88.9  95.3  89  6  94.7 

6B t  t  t  .  ...f 

6A 93.3  96  3  95  3  97.6 

7B 77.7  85.9     t  ......f 

7A 86.1  92  1  82.2  90.3 


8B 

.  69  8 

81  5 

74.4 

79  6 

8A 

86  8 

91  6 

87.2 

89.0 

9B* 

78  1 

80  3 

79  4 

85.1 

9A* 

92.1 

95  5 

90  2 

94  2 

lOB 

83.8 

86.4 

79.5 

84.9 

lOA 

81,5 

87  5 

86.2 

91.4 

IIB  .. 

.  87.6 

90  0 

89.5 

93.4 

11 A 

83  9 

90  0 

85.1 

89.7 

12B 

.  87.2 

93.4 

91.0 

94.7 

12A 

.  90  7 

92  9 

92  1 

96.2 

1  Regular  grades  only;  does  not  include  schools  and  classes  in  vocational  division. 
*  Refers  to  ninth  grades  in  Junior  High  schools  only. 
t  Change  of  admission  policy  eliminated  midyear  class. 

5.  Elementary  pupils  had  the  highest  promotion  rate,  senior 
high  school  second,  and  the  junior  high  the  lo^vest. 

6.  Girls  were  promoted  at  a  rate  four  to  five  percentage 
points  higher  than  boys.  The  percentage  of  girls  promoted 
was  higher  at  every  grade  in  both  1957  and  1958. 

7.  June  promotion  rates  show  a  general  decline  from  1955 
through  1958.  The  decline  amounted  to  about  four  percent- 
age points  in  the  senior  high  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Boys 
were  promoted  at  a  3  to  4  per  cent  lower  rate  at  all  levels- 
elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high. 

Achievement   by   subjects   in   junior   and   senior   high   school 
grades  appears  in  Tables  51  and  52. 
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In  general,  the  history  of  achievement  by  subjects  reveals  a 
pattern  similar  to  promotion  rate. 

TABLE  51 

ACHIEVEMENT  BY  SUBJECTS— JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOLS— SECOND  SEMESTER,  1956—1957 


JUNIOR  HIGH 


SENIOR  HIGH 


Subject 

Algebra 

Analytical  Geometry 

Art 

Biology 

Bookkeeping 

Business  Organization 

Calculus 

Chemistry 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

Commercial  Law 

Distributive  Education   ... 

Economics 

English 

French 

General  Science 

Geography 

German 

History 

Home  Economics 

Industrial  Arts 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Music 

Office  Machines 

Office  Practice 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Plane  Geometry 

Science-Health  Education 

Secretarial  Practice 

Social  Studies 

Solid  Geometry 

Spanish 

Stenography 

Trigonometry 

Typingi 


Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Number  Taking          Achieving  Number  Achiev- 

Boys        Girls        Boys        Girls  Taking        ing 

5,662       6,372       88.5         93.0  2,449 

132 

6,623        6,543       94.6         96.3  4,706 

4,815 

1,931 

569 

90 

2,301 

500 

220 

35 

365 

13,806      15,072       84.2         90.9  16,587 

1,704        2,053       91.3         96.4  3,397 

251 

4,804   5,273   85.6    90  9  1,801 

137     51   93.4    98.0  433 

8,930   10,019   87.9    91.4  10,330 

252   10,350   99.2    93.1  3,633 

8,171     312   95.5    98.1  4,407 

824        1,209       91.4         95  9  1,408 

8,052        8,601       79.2         86  3  2,359 

4,611             42       92.0       100.0  3,242 

7,628        8,574       95.2         97.2  10,934 

249 

1,669 

92.6         92.6  14,466 

2,333 

4,107 

87.4         90  9  

192       97.9 

85.2         90.4  

257 

81.8         93.1  2,223 

960 

1,219 

1,218       3,100       92.0         93.9  4,330 


3,172 

14,449 

3,664 

15,032 

4,820 

5,032 

"977 

997 

83.3 
93.9 

92.7 
88.0 
84.0 
90.5 
92.2 
92  7 
94.8 
94.1 
100.0 

95  1 
88.0 
89.8 
74.9 
85.6 

96  3 
88.3 
93.0 
93.2 
92.8 
74.9 
88.1 
96.7 

100.0 
98.0 
96.0 
85.7 
77.7 


97.3 
90.2 
92.3 
81.1 
90.1 


'Includes  business  training  at  junior  high  level. 
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TABLE  52 

ACHIEVEMENT  BY  SUBJECTS     JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOLS— SECOND  SEMESTER,  1957—1958 


JUNIOR 

HIGH 

SENIOR  HIGH 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Number  Taking 

Achieving 

Number 

Achiev- 

Subject 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Taking 

ing 

Algebra 

5,056 

5,605 

87.2 

91.2 

2,751 

82.1 

Analytical  Geometry 

185 

90.8 

Art 

6,262 

5,953 

94  4 

95.6 

5,873 

95.4 

Biology 

6,115 

85.1 

Bookkeeping 

2,309 

85.3 

Business  Organization 

861 

89.8 

Calculus 

141 

85.8 

Chemistry 

2,241 

92.4 

Commercial  Law 

283 
45 

98.9 

Distributive  Education 

88.9 

Economics 

524 

95.0 

English 

12,776 

13,872 

85  1 

91.8 

19,192 

87.5 

French 

1,816 

1,989 

90.5 

96.6 

3,657 

89.5 

General  Science 

781 

86.2 

Geography 

4,752 

5,171 

87.7 

89.3 

1,799 

84.7 

German 

22 

90.9 

521 

95.4 

History 

8,646 

9,575 

87.2 

89.9 

12,162 

88.5 

Home  Economics 

235 

9,127 

98.3 

93  3 

4,198 

91.9 

Industrial  Arts             

8,168 
511 

332 
955 

93  3 
90  8 

98.8 
97  5 

4,511 

1,484 

93.9 

Latin 

91.9 

Mathematics 

7,786 

8,205 

79.7 

86.2 

3,129 

79.5 

Mechanical  Drawing 

4,751 

92  1 

4,140 

90.7 

Music 

6,393 

7,152 

93  2 

96.5 

12,526 

97.2 

Office  Machines 

238 

97.5 

Office  Practice 

2,021 

92.9 

Physical  Education 

11,920 

12,853 

91.6 

92  1 

16.755 

96.5 

Physics 

2,892 

85.5 

Plane  Geometry 

12,751 

13,858 

87.0 

90.9 

4,944 

76.6 

Science-Health  Education. 

Secretarial  Practice 

184 

97.8 

Social  Studies 

4,143 

4,283 

83.5 

90  8 

Solid  Geometry  

528 

89.8 

Spanish 

953 

758 

82.6 

93  0 

2,416 

90.2 

Stenography 

1,040 

92.6 

Trigonometry 

1,410 

83.6 

Typingi 

1,529 

3,805 

89.9 

92.4 

5,072 

86.4 

'Includes  business  training  at  junior  high  level. 
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The  development  of  a  staff  adequate  in  number  and  quality 
was  a  major  problem  facing  the  Department  of  Education  dur- 
ing the  1956-58  biennium.  The  increasing  number  of  pupils 
mandated  an  increasing  number  of  teachers.  The  mandate  was 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  college  grad- 
uates eligible  for  beginning  teaching  was  relatively  low.  Young 
people  of  the  appropriate  age-group  are  still  being  drawn  from 
the  relatively  low  birth  rate  years  of  the  late  1930's.  There  is 
strong  competition  among  business,  industry,  and  education 
for  college  graduates.  The  comj^etition  is  not  only  for  male 
graduates  but  now  has  reached  a  point  where  there  is  competi- 
tion for  female  graduates.  Added  to  these  considerations  is 
the  need  to  maintain  and  improve  teaching  conditions  to  hold 
and  attract  persons  of  a  moderate  amount  of  teaching  experi- 
ence. An  analysis  of  the  methods  used  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  have  met  the  need  is  part  of  the  following  presentation. 

Teachers 

The  crucial  role  of  the  teachers  has  become  increasingly  com- 
plex but,  basically,  it  rests  upon  a  premise  set  forth  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Schools  in  1857:^ 

The  Commissioners  feel  that  they  labor  in  vain  if  their 
work  has  not  the  earnest  and  intelligent  cooperation  of  the 
teachers.  They  have  reason  to  believe  that  for  the  most  part 
they  are  so  supported;  and  that  the  teachers  in  the  schools 
of  the  city  are  generally  conscientious  and  true  to  their  obli- 
gations. It  is  very  certain  that  if  the  teachers  be  not  animated 
with  a  high  sense  of  responsibility  and  duty,  the  efficiency 
required  of  them  will  be  wanting.  They  should  have,  more- 
over, a  most  solemn  and  religious  view  of  their  vocation  and 
the  position  to  which  it  elevates  them.  They  are  the  pastors 
of  the  weekday  flocks  over  which  their  influence,  for  good 
or  evil,  may  be  incalculable.  Any  neglect,  any  carelessness 
as  to  system  or  principle,  any  bad  inculcation  or  example,  is 
intensified  by  their  influential  relation  to  their  pupils  and 
must  be  of  multiplied  injury,  according  to  the  number  upon 
whom  it  acts.  Hence  the  importance  of  training  a  teacher 
to  the  profession;  and  while  the  facility  to  convey  knowledge 
is  imparted,  the  responsibility  of  its  relations  should  be  en- 


^  Twenty-Ninth   Annual  Report   of   the   Commissioners   of  Public   Schools, 
1857,  p.  18. 
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forced,  and  a  sense  of  the  honorableness  and  sacredness  of 
the  office  inspired.  The  character  of  the  child  is  to  a  great 
extent  molded  by  the  teacher.  None  but  the  parent  can  exert 
a  greater  influence  and  control.  The  moral  lesson  of  today, 
imparted  by  the  teacher,  is  not  to  be  forgotten  tomorrow.  It 
makes  its  impression,  not  like  the  seal  upon  the  way,  which 
may  be  soon  effaced,  but  like  the  footprint  in  the  clay,  which 
hardens  into  the  rock,  and  remains  for  ever. 

The  cruciality  of  good  teachers  in  1958  was  stated  well  in  the 
report  of  Freeman  Butts  to  the  Maryland  Self-Survey  Commis- 
sion. He  noted  that  the  students  in  "well  supported,  economi- 
cally, and  socially  favored  elementary  and  high  schools  do 
well."  2    Then  he  wrote: 

One  ob\ious  conclusion  is  that  improvement  in  achievement 
can  be  brought  about  by  better  paid  and  better  trained 
teachers.  The  cultural  level  of  a  community  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  provision  of  good  education.  One  w'ay  to  help 
lift  the  economic  and  cultural  level  of  a  community  is  to  pro- 
\ide  better  education  by  providing  better   teachers.^ 

Number  of  Personnel 

Table  53  presents  two  more  years  in  a  series  of  tables  covered 
by  previous  reports  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  to  the 
Mayor  and  City  Council.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  53,  the 
total  number  of  employees  of  all  categories  as  of  June  30,  1957, 
was  7,953  and  in  1958,  was  8,321,  an  increase  of  368.  During 
the  same  period,  the  number  of  teachers  increased  from  5,101 
to  5,358  or  an  increase  of  257  positions.  During  the  biennium, 
other  categories  showed  minor  increases  or  decreases  largely  bal- 
anced out  by  changes  in  classification  of  positions  from  one 
kind  of  employment  to  another. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  positions  in  the  full-time  day 
schools  over  the  past  nine  school  years  has  been  1,687.  Annual 
increases  as  of  October  were  as  follows: 

1949-50 203  1954-55 268 

1950-51  125  1955-56  149 

1951-52 101  1956-57 239 

1952-53 193  1957-58 244 

1953-54 165 


-  R.   Freeman   Butts,   Report   to   Maryland   Self-Sun>ey    Commission,   p.    55. 
Mimeo.    June  30,   1958. 
= Ibid. 
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TABLE  53 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL, 
JUNE  30,  1957  and  1958 


Classification  1957  1958 

TOTAL  EMPLOYEES 7,953  8,321 

Superintendent 1  1 

Deputy  superintendent 1  1 

Assistant  superintendents 5  5 

Administrative  and  special  assistants:     Central 

Office 1  2 

Directors: 22  22 

Adult,  art,  elementary,  secondary-vocational  (3), 
music,  physical  education,  educational  supplies, 
cafeteria,  personnel,  publications,  research, 
special  education,  pupil  personnel  services  (3), 
elementary  areas  (5) 

Assistant  director  (Research) 1 


Supervisors: 53  53 

Subject  areas,  adult  education,  audio- visual  aids, 
custodial  training,  cafeteria,  educational  sup- 
plies, school  libraries,  guidance  (1958),  research 
(1958) 

Assistant  supervisors: 4  4 

Art,  music,  vocational  equipment,  guidance 
(1957),  cafeteria  (1958) 

Specialists: 63  65 

Adult  education,  art,  music,  English,  personnel, 
physical  education,  home  economics,  radio  edu- 
cation, reading  research,  rehabilitation,  safety, 
supplies,  school  faciHties,  general  elementary  i 

Assistants: 47  55 

Adult,  aptitude  testing,  business  division,  physi- 
cal education,  research,  school  laboratories  and 
shops 

Placement  counselors  and  counselors  for  adults 

Psychiatrists,  2  psychologists,  audiometrist 

School  social  workers,  home  visitors,  and  court  con- 
sultant  

Physicians  and  nurses  (also  supervisor  of  nurses) 

Cafeteria  dietitians  and  managers 

Cafeteria  business  manager 

Cafeteria  service  employees 

Maintenance  and  repair  shop  employees 

Custodial  staff  (including  part-time  employees) 

Clerical   staff   (including   accounting   positions   and 

audio-visual  technician) 344  361 

'Includes  specialists  on  school  payrolls. 
2  Part  time. 


6 

7 

19 

19 

55 

59 

61 

63 

75 

80 

1 

1 

427 

440 

138 

137 

1,117 

1,158 
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TABLE  53— Continued 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL, 
JUNE  30,  1957  and  1958 


Classification 


1957 


1958 


Per  diem  employees  laborers,  repair  shop,  and  ware- 
house)  

Warehouse  personnel 

Teachers  assigned  to  Central  Office 

Librarians  assigned  to  Central  Office 

School  accounting  supervisor 

Senior  administrative  assistant 

General  superintendent,  buildings  and  grounds 

Engineering  aide 

Engineer  i  Mechanical  and  Civil) 

Buildings  and  grounds,  supervisors 

Principals:     All  Schools 

Baltimore  Junior  College  fDean) 

Senior  High  Schools 

Vocational-Technical  High  Schools 

General  Vocational  Schools 

Occupational  Schools 

Junior  High  Schools 

Elementary  Schools 

Vice-Principals  and  Special  Assistants:     All  Schools 

Senior  High  Schools 

Vocational-Technical  High  Schools 

General  Vocational  Schools 

Junior  High  Schools 

Occupational  Schools 

Shop  Center  Schools 

Elementary  Schools 

Teachers:     All  Schools-^ 

Baltimore  Junior  College 

Senior  High  Schools 

Vocational-Technical  High  Schools 

General  Vocational  Schools 

Junior  High  Schools 

Occupational  Schools 

Shop  Center  Schools 

Elementary,  except  as  follows: 

Kindergarten  classes 

Prekindergarten  classes 

Speech  Correction  classes 

Home  and  Hospital  classes 


103 

111 

9 

11 

18 

14 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

3 

3 

16 

20 

155* 

158 

1 

1 

8 

9 

2 

2 

6 

5 

1 

16 

19 

122 

121 

98* 

104 

15 

17 

3 

3 

1 

27 

28 

1 

1 

1 

1 

51 

53 

5,101* 

5,358 

30 

31 

721 

832 

165 

166 

97 

90 

1,202 

1,193 

71 

74 

85 

90 

2,475 

2,615 

215 

218 

11 

10 

12 

14 

17 

25 

^Includes  probationary  teachers  and  substitutes,  but  not  specialists  or  laboratory  and 
shop  assistants  on  school  payrolls. 
'Included  in  grand  total  at  top  of  table. 
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Recruitment  of  Teachers 

The  Division  of  Staff  Personnel  Services  has  the  responsibility 
of  recruiting  teachers.  It  has  a  comprehensive  program  for 
this  purpose.  One  of  its  activities  is  to  supervise  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  examination  to  each  prospective  entrant  to  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  Baltimore  schools.  The  National  Teacher 
Examination  prepared  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  of 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  has  been  offered  for  the  past  several 
years,  replacing  tests  formerly  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
search. During  the  1957-58  year,  tests  were  given  on  October 
5,  December  27,  March  15,  and  June  14.  A  total  of  842  appli- 
cants took  the  National  Teacher  Examination  during  the  year 
1957-58.  Of  these,  427  were  at  the  secondary  school  level,  357 
at  the  elementary  school  level,  and  58  were  in  such  special  areas 
as  counselor,  librarian,  psychologist,  social  worker,  speech  cor- 
rectionist,  and  educational  tester.  At  the  secondary-vocational 
level  the  highest  numbers  were  77  in  the  field  of  history  and 
77  in  English.  There  were  46  each  in  physical  education  and 
science,  mathematics  32,  music  31,  art  19.  Of  the  842  who  took 
the  test,  568  or  67.5  per  cent  passed  the  minimum  requirement: 
secondary,  69  per  cent;  elementary,  63  per  cent;  and  special 
areas,  83  per  cent. 

As  part  of  the  recruitment  procedure  the  Division  contacted 
over  one  hundred  colleges  during  the  year.  Typically,  its  rep- 
resentatives visit  some  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  colleges  located 
in  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina.  Recruitment  by  other  means  goes  as  far  afield  as 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 

A  tabulation  prepared  by  the  Division  showed  that,  during 
the  school  year  1957-58,  the  teachers  recruited  had  attended  hun- 
dreds of  colleges  in  thirty-five  different  states.  This  gives  some 
measure  of  the  variety  of  backgrounds  to  be  found  among  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools. 

Teacher  accessions.  During  the  school  year  1956-57  the  Divi- 
sion of  Staff  Personnel  Services  arranged  the  placement  of  838 
teachers  and,  in  the  following  year,  921  teachers.  The  relation 
to  the  two  previous  years  is  illustrated  in  Table  54.  Improve- 
ment over  the  three-year  period  beginning  in  the  summer  of 
1955  can  be  seen  in  regard  to  the  number  of  probationary 
teachers  hired  which  rose  from  392  through  437  to  482.  The 
number  of  special  substitute  teachers  hired  rose   through   the 
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end  of  the  school  year  1957  and  leveled  off  during  the  school 
year  1957-58.  However,  a  significant  decline  in  the  quality  of 
special  substitute  teachers  may  be  noted  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  without  degrees  hired  in  1957-58  rose  markedly  while 
the  number  with  degrees  fell.     The  number  of  elected  teachers 

TABLE  54 

TEACHER  ACCESSIONS  BY  YEARS,  1954-58 

1954-55       1955-56       1956-57       1957-58 

TOTAL  ACCESSIONS 772  782  838  921 


Probationary  Teachers 393  392  437  482 

Special  Substitute  Teachers 

With  degree 202  217  276  206 

Without  degree 100  134  98  166 

Elected  Teachers 

Returning  from  leave 77  39  27  67 

Total  Educational  Staff 

(February  report) 5,241  5,437  5,662  5,977 


TABLE  55 

TEACHER  ACCESSIONS  BY  LEVELS 

1954-55  1955-56  1956-57  1957-58 

Level  Tchrs.  Subs.  Tchrs.  Subs.  Tchrs.  Subs.  Tchrs.   Subs. 

Elementary 250       200       216       233       239       237  283  252 

Secondary 200         73       198         83       220       103  214  80 

Vocational 20         29         17         35           5         34  29  26 

Others 23  14 

returning  from  leave  is  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  but 
showed  a  healthy  recovery  for  the  school  year  1957-58. 

Table  55  shows  that  the  secondary-vocational  schools  were 
beginning  to  be  affected  by  the  special  substitute  problem. 

The  quality  of  study  preparation  and  experience  of  the 
teachers  hired  in  1957-58  is  shown  in  Table  56.  The  most  typi- 
cal entry  was  a  teacher  with  no  experience  and  a  bachelor's 
degree.  Next  to  this  ranked  a  teacher  with  no  experience  and 
no  degree.  And  third  in  order  of  total  number  were  those  with 
one  year's  experience  and  a  bachelor's  degree  as  shown  by  the 
number  70. 
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TABLE  56 

TEACHER  ACCESSIONS  BY  PREPARATION  AND 
EXPERIENCE,  SEPTEMBER  1957— AUGUST  1958 


Years  of  Preparation 


Years  of 
Experience 

No  Degree 

B.A. 

M.A. 

Ph.D. 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

166 

657 

95 

3 

921 

10  or  more 

15 

31 

28 

1 

75 

9 

1 

8 

3 

12 

8 

5 

6 
12 

9 
2 

20 

7 

5 

19 

6 

6 

24 

12 

42 

5 

5 

22 

5 

32 

4 

7 

35 

6 

48 

3 

3 

47 

8 

58 

2 

12 

50 

7 

1 

70 

1 

8 

70 

7 

1 

86 

0 

99 

352 

8 

459 

Of  the  above,  482  are  probationary  teachers. 

Of  the  372  special  substitutes,  166  have  no  degrees. 

Special 
Level                                  Total            Prob.       Substitute 

Elected 

TOTAL 921               482              372 

67 

Elementary 535 

Secondary 291 

Vocational 55 

General 37 

Junior  College 3 


236 

252 

197 

78 

26 

26 

22 

14 

1 

2 

47 

16 

3 

1 


Sources  of  teacher  supply.  Of  the  5,583  teaching  positions 
extant  in  October  1957,  781  were  filled  by  teachers  who  were 
new  to  the  school  system  as  shown  in  Table  57.  The  number 
of  beginning  teachers  was  460;  of  teachers  with  experience  else- 
where, 224;  and  of  former  Baltimore  City  teachers  who  had 
dropped  out  of  teaching  for  a  year  or  more,  97.  These  were 
supplemented  by  86  teachers  returning  from  leave  or  who  had 
dropped  out  for  no  more  than  a  year.  The  total  of  781  differs 
from  the  total  in  Table  54  because  of  the  following  exclusions: 
teachers  of  junior  college,  school  social  workers,  specialists,  all 
persons  on  central  office  payroll  except  home  and  hospital 
teachers,  teachers  of  speech  and  the  like,  and  those  persons  who 
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TABLE  57 

NUMBER    OF    POSITIONS    AND    ENTERING    TEACHERS, 

1957-58 


Type  of  School 

Item  Jr.  Sr. 

Elem.  High  High  Voc'l.a  TOTAL 

A.  No.  teaching  positions  Octo- 

ber 19576 3,012  1,263  874  434  5,583 

Change  in  No.  October  1956- 

October  19576 -i-121  -^19  -106  -2  -^244 

B.  No.  teachers  "new"  to  City c...  467  153  95  66  781 
Source  of  inexperienced  "new"  (302)  (84)  (Al)  (33)  (460) 

Maryland 269  72  27  31  399 

Other  States 33  12  14  2  61 

Source  of  experienced  "new" ■  .  (114i  i45)  ^38)  (27)  (224) 

Maryland,  actived 16  16  13  4  49 

Maryland,  inactive 11  4  6  1  22 

Other  state,  active... 48  16  12  14  90 

Other  state,  inactive 20  7  4  1  32 

Private  school  or  college 10  2  2  6  20 

Other  agency 1  ....  ....  ....  1 

Other  country 8  ....  1  1  10 

Former  Baltimore  teacher, 

No  service  later  than  1955-56  51  24  16  6  97 

C.  No.  returning  from  leave  or 

recent  absence 58  20  4  4  86 

From  leave  granted  1956-57  40  8  2  2  52 

From  leave  granted  1957-58  1  2  ....  ....  3 

From  absence  beginning 

1956-57 14  9  2  2  27 

From  absence  beginning 

1957-58 3  1  4 


a  Includes  vocational-technical  high,  general  vocational,  occupational  and  shop  center. 

Excludes  junior  college,  school  social  workers,  specialists,  central  office  personnel,  per- 
sons cut  off  June  30,  19.57  and  re-instated  September  1,  1957  -without  loss  of  school  time. 

6  Includes  principals,  vice-principals  and  special  assistants. 

c  Source  of  "new"  teachers  by  per  cent:  ine.xperienced  58.9"^;  experience  in  Maryland 
county  9.1*^ ;  in  another  state  15.6% ;  former  Baltimore  experience  but  not  recent  12.4% ; 
other  4.0%. 

d  "Active"  implies  prior  teaching  immediately  preceding  Baltimore  emploj-ment. 


were  not  in  active  service  June  30,  1957.  but  were  reinstated 
September  1,  1957,  -^vithout  loss  of  school  time,  the  latter  gi'oiip 
being  chiefly  special  stibstitute  teachers. 

The  3,012  elementary  teachers  in  1957  represented  an  increase 
of  121  over  the  October  1956  figure.  Of  the  467  elementary 
teachers  ^vho  ^vere  ne^v   to   the  Baltimore  City  public  schools, 
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269  were  inexperienced  and  had  been  residents  in  Maryland 
before  being  hired  while  33  were  inexperienced  and  had  been 
residents  of  other  states.  Thus  there  was  a  total  of  302  inex- 
perienced elementary  teachers  who  were  new  to  the  Baltimore 
public  schools  in  1957-58.  The  balance  of  the  467  teachers  had 
previously  had  some  experience  as  follows:  in  a  Maryland 
county,  16  in  the  preceding  year  and  11  some  time  before  that; 
in  another  state,  48;  in  another  state  but  not  recently,  20.  Ten 
came  to  Baltimore  City  schools  from  private  schools  or  colleges; 
one  from  the  State  Department  of  Education;  eight  from  an- 
other country.  Fifty-one  had  formerly  been  employed  in  the 
Baltimore  City  Public  Schools  but  had  no  service  later  than  the 
year  1955-56.  Excluded  from  the  total  of  467  were  41  teachers 
who  were  returning  from  leave.  Forty  of  these  teachers  had 
been  granted  leave  in  1956-57  and  one  during  the  current  school 
year  1957-58.  Returning  from  absence  during  the  year  1956-57 
were  14  elementary  teachers  and  from  absence  granted  during 
1957-58  were  3.  The  same  kind  of  reasoning  may  be  carried 
across  the  line  for  junior  high,  senior  high,  and  vocational 
programs. 

In  relative  terms,  the  1957-58  sources  provided  the  following: 
inexperienced  58.9  per  cent,  Maryland  experience  9.1  per  cent, 
experience  in  another  state  15.6  per  cent,  former  Baltimore 
teacher  returning  from  leave  or  absence  16.4  per  cent,  other 
sources  being  negligible.  With  minor  variations  these  percent- 
ages are  typical  of  other  recent  years. 

Source  of  out-of-state  teachers.  In  1956-57,  130  personnel 
from  states  other  than  Maryland  entered  the  Baltimore  school 
system  as  compared  with  109  in  the  previous  year.  A  study 
showed  that  45  of  the  130  new  persons  came  from  four  states, 
namely,  Virginia  18,  New  York  11,  North  Carolina  8,  and  Penn- 
sylvania 8.  The  pattern  was  a  little  changed  from  the  previous 
year,  fluctuations  occurring  in  the  number  from  West  Virginia 
and  Ohio.  The  nearby  District  of  Columbia  contributes  only 
2  or  3  teachers  per  year.  In  1956-57,  four  states  were  represented 
that  had  not  been  the  year  before,  Connecticut,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma.  On  the  other  hand,  three 
states  disappeared  from  the  list,  namely,  Wisconsin,  Maine,  and 
South  Dakota. 

Geographically,  all  sections  of  the  country  are  represented 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  undue  weighting  of  any  section 
except  that  the  Atlantic  seaboard  naturally  has  more.     Two 
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southern  states,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  contributed  26 
teachers  in  1956-57  and  three  northern  states,  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania  contributed  27. 

In  the  school  year  1957-58,  65  experienced  senior  high  and 
vocational  school  teachers  came  to  Baltimore  City  from  other 
schools.  Of  these  24  were  recruited  in  Maryland  counties.  In 
terms  of  subject  fields,  the  highest  numbers  were  social  studies 
with  8  experienced  entries,  English  with  7,  and  mathematics 
with  4.  The  41  teachers  who  came  to  the  Baltimore  Public 
Schools  from  teaching  experiences  other  than  in  Maryland  in- 
cluded 7  in  science,  6  in  mathematics,  and  6  in  English. 

Trend  of  teacher  placements  1949-58.  The  number  of  entrants 
from  all  sources  in  the  teaching  positions  in  the  full-time  day 
schools  for  1956-57  was  708.  With  the  exception  of  the  year 
1951  when  there  was  a  slight  regression,  there  has  been  a  steady 
rise  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  approximately  50  persons— from 
443  in  1949-50  to  781  in  1957-58.  The  years  1954-55  and  1955- 
56  were  virtually  static  with  649  in  the  former  year  and  651 
in  the  latter  year. 

Loss  of  Teachers 

In  any  given  year  the  efforts  of  the  Division  of  Staff  Person- 
nel Services  must  be  devoted  to  recruitments  to  replace  teachers 
who  withdraw  from  the  school  system  as  well  as  to  hire  teachers 
to  fill  newly  created  positions.  Table  58  shows  a  four  year  his- 
tory of  the  reasons  teachers  give  for  leaving  the  Baltimore  Public 
Schools.  The  number  of  leaves  granted  has  been  relatively 
consistent  except  for  the  year  1955-56  when  it  dropped  to  115. 
Those  who  take  maternity  leave  may  or  may  not  return  to  the 
schools.  Those  who  take  other  kinds  of  leave  generally  may  be 
expected  to  return  to  the  school  system  when  the  purpose  of 
their  leave  has  been  accomplished. 

Reasons  for  ivithdrawal.  Loss  due  to  resignation  ovitnumbers 
loss  due  to  leaves  granted  by  approximately  two  and  one-half 
times.  The  stated  reason  for  a  resignation  is  a  very  complex 
matter.  The  categories  in  Table  58  indicate  the  major  reason 
given  by  a  person  who  is  about  to  sever  his  connection  with  the 
school  system.  Throughout  the  whole  four-year  period  analyzed, 
"Left  City"  had  the  highest  frequency  as  a  reason  for  resigning. 
'Tamily  obligations"  and  "Other  employment"  vied  with  each 
other  for  second  place  in  terms  of  frequency.  The  replacement 
of  a  substitute  teacher  by  a  qualified  teacher  ranked  high  in 
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TABLE  58 

REASONS  FOR  WITHDRAWALS  OF  TEACHERS 


Reason 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1958-57 

1957-58 

GRAND  TOTAL 

692 

591 

664 

659 

LEAVES  GRANTED— TOTAL  .  16D 

Maternity 139 

Military 12 

Study 9 

Other 

RESIGNATIONS,  etc.—TOTAL  434 

To  resume  studies 13 

Maternity 50 

Left  City 93 

111  health 

Dissatisfied 14 

Other  employment 83 

To  teach  elsewhere 21 

Family  obHgations 71 

Miscellaneous 

Unsatisfactory  work 12 

Substitute  replaced  by  quali- 
fied teacher 77 

Unknown 

DecHned  assignment 

While  on  military  leave 

RETIREMENTS 78 

DECEASED 20 

RELEASED 

Part-time  work  completed 


115 


156 


99 

13 

3 


143 

10 

3 


149 


138 


402 


427 


9 

24 
117 


79 

18 
100 

12 

39 

9 


6 
54 
99 

18 
13 
54 
33 

77 

19 

27 

5 

22 


401 


20 

13 

108 

14 

9 
49 
23 
55 

1 
30 

29 

26 

23 

1 


61 
13 


65 
16 


13 
44 


1954-55  but  has  been  given  as  a  reason  less  frequently  in  the 
last  three  years.  At  least  two  factors  are  involved  here:  (1)  the 
Department  of  Education  offered  special  courses  for  substitute 
teachers  of  proven  ability  and  long  standing  enabling  them  to 
become  elected  teachers,  and  (2)  teachers  are  in  short  supply 
and  certain  teaching  conditions  are  more  attractive  elsewhere 
so  that  substitute  teachers  must  be  retained. 

Retirement  is  a  major  reason  for  withdrawal  of  teachers. 

The  figure  44  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  Table  58 
indicates  that  44  positions  were  withdrawn.  These  consisted 
of  part-time  work  which  was  completed  during  the  year. 

Analysis  of  withdrawals  by  months,  1956-57.  An  analysis  was 
made  of  the  teacher  withdrawals  month  by  month  for  1956-57. 
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It  shows  that  of  664  withdrawals  during  the  year,  319  took  place 
in  June,  1957.  January,  1957,  ranked  second,  with  74.  These 
two  facts  are  understandable  becavise  the  months  of  withdrawal 
are  the  end  of  the  two  semesters.  The  months  in  "^vhich  the 
highest  number  of  leaves  were  granted  for  maternity  reasons 
were  as  follows:  61  in  June,  17  in  December,  15  in  November, 
15  in  January,  and  10  in  April.  Resignations  because  of  leav- 
ing the  City  were  70  in  June,  7  in  January,  and  5  each  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Resignations  to  take  other  employment 
totaled  30  and  were  spread  rather  evenly  over  the  year  with  a 
slightly  higher  number  in  January.  All  33  cases  reported  for 
leaving  to  teach  elsewhere  occurred  at  the  end  of  June.  A  total 
of  77  persons  resigned  because  of  illness  in  the  home  or  family 
obligations;  29  of  these  in  June  and  16  in  January.  There 
were  a  total  of  65  retirements  of  which  32  took  place  in  June, 
11  during  July  and  August,  and  10  in  January. 

Staff  Quality 

The  personal  and  professional  backgrounds  of  teachers  are 
determinants  of  the  quality  of  teaching.  Several  studies  analyzed 
certain  factors  of  faculty  characteristics  in  1956-58.  For  example: 
an  analysis  as  of  May  1,  1958,  showed  that  47  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  were  then  at  least  completing  their  twelfth  year  of 
teaching. 

Amoujit  of  education  of  elementary  teachers.  The  Baltimore 
schools  have  been  contributing  to  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation's study  of  the  amount  of  education  elementary  teachers 

TABLE  59 

AMOUNT  OF  EDUCATION  OF  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS* 

Per  cent  of  teachers  by  number  of  college  semester  hrs. 

October Size 

of         Under      30-59       60-89      90-119    120-149   150  hrs.  of 

year      30  hrs.      hours       hours       hours       hours     or  more  Sample 

1951 1.1  24.7  14.7  45.4  14.1  41.1  percent 

1952 0.6  22.4  12.2  49.0  15.8  48.4  percent 

1953 0.3  0.9  21.5  12.2  46.3  18.8  57.3percent 

1954 1.2  1.0  17.1  10.9  46.4  23.3  15.0  percent 

1955 0.9  1.7  13.8  8.6  49.4  25.6  20.5  percent 

1956 0.7  1.4  12.5  10.4  49.2  25.7  21.3  percent 

19576...       1.4  1.8  10.2  9.7  51.8  25.1  19.7percent 

a  Occupational-class  teachers  counted  as  elementary  through  October  1954. 
b  Of  61  new  teachers,  68.8%  had  120 — 149  hours,  6.6"^  had  150  or  more  hours. 
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have.  The  series  of  data  for  Baltimore  City  schools  appears 
in  Table  59.  Teachers  at  or  beyond  the  bachelor's  level  in 
October,  1957,  constituted  76.9  per  cent;  those  with  at  least  one 
year  of  study  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree,  25.1  per  cent.  The 
per  cent  with  bachelor's  degree  and  beyond  rose  from  60  to  75 
per  cent  in  six  years  with  marked  gains  in  1952,  1954,  and  1955. 
Teacher  training  1856.  The  importance  of  teacher  training 
was  recognized  by  the  Commissioners  in  1856  when  they  were 
struggling  to  maintain  normal  school  classes.  They  said  as 
follows:^ 

Normal  Classes 
Some  little  advancement  has  been  made  in  the  Normal 
Classes,  and  they  are  perhaps  performing  their  measure  of 
service  to  our  system.  That  service,  however,  must  be  very 
limited  while  there  are  but  two  classes  in  which  instruction 
in  the  several  departments  of  teaching  is  given  only  for  a  few 
hours  on  Saturdays.  Progress  in  this  department  will  be  but 
slow  until  "we  connect  with  our  system  a  Normal  School  in 
which  the  material  shall  be  furnished  of  a  thorough  education 
in  all  that  is  necessary  to  qualify  the  teachers  of  our  schools 
for  the  performance  of  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of 
their  profession. 

The  folloAving  resolutions  offered  by  Dr.  John  Morris,  "^vere 
passed  by  the  Board.  The  object  to  be  accomplished  in  their 
adoption  is  the  more  efficient  and  extended  operation  of  the 
Normal  Classes,  as  they  are  at  present  conducted,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  more  effectually  for  the  establishment  of  a  Nor- 
mal School. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  board  be  and  he  is 
hereby  required  to  notify  all  newly  appointed  assistant  teach- 
ers that,  under  the  rules  of  the  board,  they  will  be  required 
to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  Normal  Classes  for  a  period  of 
at  least  six  months. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  also  required  to  notify  all 
the  recent  graduates  of  the  Female  High  Schools,  who  have 
offered,  or  may  in  future  offer  themselves  for  situations  as 
teachers  in  our  schools,  that  a  prompt  attendance  of  at  least 
six  months  of  the  duties  of  the  Normal  classes  will  be  deemed 
necessary  to  fully  qualify  them  for  the  discharge  of  the  respon- 
sibilities pertaining  to  the  art  of  teaching,  and  that  in  the 
selections  of  the  Board,  preference  will  be  given,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  to  candidates  who  have  attended  those 
classes. 


*  Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the   Commissioners  of  Public  Schools, 
1856,  p.  40-41. 
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Resolved,  That  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  Classes  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  bi-weekly  report  to  the  board,  stating  the 
names  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  on  those  classes,  their  prog- 
ress, the  manner  of  their  attendance,  and  all  such  other  facts 
as  may  be  deemed  important. 

In  the  adoption  and  enforcements  of  these  resolutions,  the 
Board  anticipates  an  advance  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
thoroughly  organized  Normal  School.  The  attendance  upon 
the  classes  as  they  are  at  present  organized  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  accomplishment  of  any  extended  plan  for  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers.  And  without  such  plan,  our  system,  admir- 
able as  it  is  in  so  many  of  its  features,  must  struggle  with 
difficulties  and  in  many  cases  be  subjected  to  the  most  per- 
plexing disadvantages.  There  is  scarcely  a  system  of  public 
instruction,  besides  our  own,  in  the  country  without  its  Nor- 
mal Schools.  Entire  success  is  nowhere  expected  without  the 
aid  of  such  an  institution.  It  is  high  time  that  we  had  moved 
effectively  in  this  department  of  our  system,  and  were  con- 
tinually receiving,  through  its  agency,  a  supply  of  well-trained 
and  accomplished  teachers  for  our  schools. 

Staff  Characteristics 

In  May,  1958,  within  the  framework  of  a  state-wide  coopera- 
tive study  of  Maryland  schools  sponsored  by  the  twenty-five 
superintendents  of  the  state,  a  total  of  4,705  Baltimore  teachers 
filled  out  a  questionnaire  giving  certain  information  concern- 
ing their  professional  and  personal  background.  Some  prelimi- 
nary results  of  the  state-wide  study  available  for  the  end  of  the 
biennium  are  shown  in  Table  60.  The  items  showing  the 
classification  of  teachers  is  drawn,  not  from  the  questionnaire, 
but  from  the  official  records  of  the  school  system  for  5,590 
teachers. 

In  some  aspects,  elementary  and  secondary-vocational  teachers 
are  alike  and  in  others  divergent.  The  percentage  of  special- 
substitute  teachers  in  the  elementary  division  in  May,  1958, 
was  much  higher  than  the  percentage  of  special-substitute  sec- 
ondary-vocational teachers.  In  part,  this  is  a  function  of  the 
increased  number  of  pupils  at  the  elementary  level  which  has 
not  yet  had  its  full  impact  on  the  secondary-vocational  schools. 
It  seems  also  an  indication  of  a  continued  preference  among 
teachers  for  teaching  children  in  the  secondary-vocational  age 
range.  A  variation  in  college  training  appears  in  that  52  per 
cent  of  the  secondary-vocational  teachers  reported  that  they  had 
five  or  more  years  of  college   training  as   against   30   per   cent 
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TABLE  60 
EDUCATIONAL  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS  MAY  1958 


Per  Cent 

Each 
Division 

Characteristic 

Per  Cent 

Each 
Division 

Characteristic 

Sec- 
Elem.    Voc. 

Sec- 
Elem.    Voc. 

(1) 

(2)        (3) 

(1) 

•    '    (2)        (3) 

Classificationc 

Elected  teachers 70%  76% 

Probationary 14  18 

Substitutes 16  6 

College  Training  6 
With  more  than  2  yrs. 

but  less  than  5  yrs.  trg.  54  42 
With  5  or  more  yrs.  trg.  30  52 
With    1955-58    as    last 

yrs.  of  college  courses  49  46 
With   courses   in   3   or 

more  areas 75         87 

Inservice  Activities  6 
With  1957  or  1958  as 

last   yr.   of   in-service 

program 53         45 

With  1955  or  1956  as 

last  yr.   of   in-service 

program 16         13 

With  1953  or  1954  as 

last    yr.    of    inservice 

program 3  5 

Prior  Residence  6 
From  outside  City  but 

in  state 8         13 

From  outside  state  13         20 

Memberships^ 

Belonging  to  1  or  more 

organizations  in  city...  74  77 
Belonging  to  1  or  more 

organizations    outside 

city 21         35 

Personals 

Males 9         43 

Males  married  at  any 

time 88         79 

Females  married  at  any 

time 60         59 

36-60  yrs.  old  of  those 

who  gave  age  c  57         68 


Travels 

Traveling  over  500  mi. 
on   any   trip — past   8 

yrs-, 67%     75% 

Travehng  over  1,200  mi. 

incl.  military  travel...     45         52 
Traveling  over  1,200  mi. 

not  incl.  military  travel    27         37 
Average  No.  of  foreign 

countries    incl.    dups. 

per  teacher 1 .35d  2  .77d 


Readings 

Having  over  150  non- 
professional books 28         37 

Buying  12  or  more  non- 
professional books  past 
3  yrs 47         54 

Reading  more  than  12 
non-professional  books 
past  yr 36         38 

Buying  3-6  professional 
books  past  3  yrs 33         30 

Buying  7-12  profession- 
al books  past  3  yrs 19         23 

Buying  more  than  12 
professional  books  past 
3  yrs 21         26 

Reading  12  or  more  pro- 
fessional books  past 
yr 16         17 

Subscribing  to  1  or  more 

professional  mag 62         73 

(Other  than   state   or 
local  ed.  assoc.  journal) 


Source  of  Ideas 6 

Mentioning  ideas  from 
other  teachers 57         50 


a  Computed  from  monthly  reports  for  May  1958,  the  number  of  teachers  being  3,027  elementary 
plus  2,563  secondary-vocational,  a  total  of  5,590  teachers,  principals  and  vice-principals. 

6  From  responses  of  2,725  elementary  and  1,980  secondary-vocational  teachers  to  questionnaire 
"Data  for  Study  of  Staflf  Characteristics",  May,  1958. 

c  88%   Elementary  and  91%   Secondary- Vocational  gave  age. 

d  "Average" — all  other  figures  are  per  cent. 
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reported  by  the  elementary  teachers.  All  teachers  had  an  admir- 
ably high  percentage  of  college  courses  in  three  or  more  subject 
areas,  the  secondary-vocational  teachers  showing  a  higher  per- 
centage than  the  elementary.  The  number  of  secondary-voca- 
tional teachers  who  had  lived  outside  the  city  prior  to  their 
employment  in  the  Baltimore  schools  was  33  per  cent  for  the 
secondary- vocational  level  and  21  per  cent  for  the  elementary. 
Secondary  teachers  were  more  likely  to  belong  to  one  or  more 
organizations  outside  the  City  than  were  elementary  teachers. 
By  far  the  greatest  divergence  in  characteristics  was  in  the  per- 
centage of  men  employed,  the  percent  being  43  per  cent  in  the 
secondary-vocational  staff  and  only  9  per  cent  in  the  elementary 
division.  Secondary-vocational  teachers  also  were  more  widely 
traveled  than  elementary  teachers.  They  showed  an  advantage 
in  the  per  cent  having  over  150  nonprofessional  books  in  their 
own  personal  libraries,  the  figinxs  being  37  per  cent  for  second- 
ary-vocational and  28  per  cent  for  elementary.  Reports  appear- 
ing in  the  following  bienniunr  are  expected  to  sho^v  how  these 
characteristics  stack  up  against  a  similar  analysis  for  the  rest 
of  the  state. 

Principals 

Studies  of  two  aspects  of  the  principalship  were  made  in  the 
biennium  at  the  request  of  the  Maryland  State  Department  of 
Education  and  a  university.  They  dealt,  respectively,  with 
length  of  service  and  the  proportion  of  elementary-school  prin- 
cipals who  were  male. 

Principals  1956-57.  A  special  study  of  the  length  of  service 
in  the  principalship  was  made  as  of  February  28,  1957.  The 
results  are  shown  in  Table  61.  Nineteen  of  the  principals,  13 
of  whom  were  elementary,  had  become  principal  for  the  first 
time  in  the  year  1956-57.  Seventeen  had  served  as  principal 
prior  to  1956-57  but  were  transferred  to  a  new  school  July  1, 
1956,  or  later.  The  remaining  119  were  principals  in  the  same 
schools  in  1956-57  as  they  had  been  in  1955-56.  The  study  gives 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  mobility  in  the  principalship.  Such 
mobility  is  entailed  by  the  opening  of  new  schools,  the  retire- 
ment of  principals,  and  the  desire  to  give  principals  varied  ex- 
perience in  smaller  situations  before  they  take  over  principal- 
ships  in  larger  and  more  complex  organizations. 

Men  in  the  elementary  principalship.  At  the  request  of  an 
outside  agency  a  study  was  made  of  the  sex  distribution  of  ele- 
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19 

7 

17 

20 

119 

33 

155 
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TABLE  61 

PRINCIPALS,  1956-57 


Ele-       Secondary- 
Experience  and  Migration  mentary     Vocational       Total 

(1)  (2)                (3)                (4) 

a.  Acquired  principal  status  for  first 
time  in  1956-57 13 

b.  Principal  prior  to  1956-57  but  new 
to  given  school  during  1956-57 10 

c.  Principal  in  1955-56  and  1956-57 
in  same  school 99 

Total  (February  28,  1957)    ....  122 


mentary  school  principals  from  1951  through  1957.  Two  factors 
typically  underlie  such  studies:  namely,  (1)  the  hypothesis  that 
young  children  need  the  firm  hand  supplied  by  a  male  princi- 
pal; that  children  respect  male  principals  more  than  female 
and  consequently  there  will  be  less  emotional  disturbance  and 
greater  security  in  childhood  which  will  carry  over  into  adult 
life;  (2)  an  hypothesis  that  some  communities  favor  men  or 
women  unduly  in  the  appointment  of  principals.  The  figures 
of  Table  62  represents  some  adjustment  in  the  questionnaire 
reply  returned  to  the  outside  agency.  It  does  indicate,  however, 
the  following:  (1)  the  percentage  of  elementary  school  princi- 
pals who  are  men  is  almost  double  the  percentage  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  teachers. who  are  men.  The  chances  of  a  male  ele- 
mentary teacher  becoming  a  principal  are  greater  proportion- 
ately than  the  chance  of  a  female  elementary  teacher  becoming 
principal  of  an  elementary  school.  About  80  per  cent  of  male 
elementary  school  principals  have  had  experience  as  elementary 
school  teachers.  The  balance  have  had  experience  as  second- 
ary school  teachers;  they  may  have  moved  from  secondary  school 
teaching  into  a  vice-principalship  in  an  elementary  school  and 
then  have  become  an  elementary  school  principal.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure is  also  fostered  by  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  elemen- 
tary-junior high  schools  which  give  opportunities  for  a  teacher 
at  one  level  to  gain  administrative  experience  at  another.  A 
relatively  small  number  of  elementary  school  principals  have 
gone  directly  to  the  principalship  from  elementary  teaching, 
though  this  was  a  pattern  in  the  past  rather  than  of  the  present. 
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Salaries 

A  new  basic  salary  schedule  came  into  effect  September  1, 
1957,  after  a  transitional  schedule  implemented  January  1,  1957. 
Salary  differentials  for  administrative  and  supervisory  positions, 
athletic  coaching,  and  per  diem  substitute  payments  were  ad- 
justed.    The  details  appear  in  Tables  63,  64,  and  65. 

Salaries  of  principals  1858  and  1958.  In  1858  the  principal 
of  the  Central  Male  High  School  received  an  annual  stipend  of 
SI, 500.  (See  Table  66.)  He  also  served  as  the  professor  of 
moral,  mental,  and  political  philosophy.  In  1958-59  the  highest 
salary  paid  a  principal  of  a  senior  high  school  was  $10,510. 
The  vice-principal  of  the  Central  High  School  for  Males  in 
1858  received  a  salary  of  SI, 300.  The  principals  of  the  Eastern 
and  ^Vestern  Female  High  Schools  received  salaries  of  SI, 200 
each.  The  principals  of  Floating  Schools  received  a  salary  ol 
§900  as  did  the  principals  of  the  Male  Grammar  Schools.  The 
principals  of  Female  Grammar  Schools  received  salaraies  of  S500. 
Male  principals  of  primary  schools  received  salaries  of  S300  and 
female  principals  of  primary  schools  received  salaries  of  S250. 
This  ^\'as  true  regardless  of  w'hether  the  principal  served  in  a 
male  primary  school  or  female  primary  school.  The  salary  was 
determined  by  the  sex  of  the  principal  not  of  the  pupils.  There 
were  two  music  teachers  in  the  school  system  who  received  sal- 
aries of  S900  and  S750  respectively.  Evening  school  principals 
received  salaries  of  S200  per  annum. 

Teachers'  salaries  1858  a?id  1958.  The  teachers  of  the  Central 
Male  High  School  received  stipends  of  S900.  One  teacher  in 
each  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Female  High  Schools  received 
|600  and  the  other  teachers  S400  per  annum.  The  lowest  salary 
paid  teachers  was  SI 00,  this  amount  being  paid  to  certain  fe- 
male teachers  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

The  total  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  during  the 
year  1858  was  $79,465.  Divided  by  the  272  teachers  receiving 
the  salary,  this  comes  to  an  average  of  S292  per  teacher.  In 
terms  of  the  upper  school  levels,  the  average  in  the  Central 
Male  High  School  was  $1,035  and  in  the  two  female  high  schools 
was  S470.  A  hundred  years  later,  the  average  salary  for  all  edu- 
cational personnel  was  $5,990. 

School  Aides  and  Assistants 

During  the  1956-58  biennium,  the  improvement  of  teaching 
conditions  was  a  subject  for  study  and  experim.ent.     Special  at- 
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TABLE  63 

SALARY  PAID  TEACHERS 

Transitional   schedule  and  new  salary  scale: 
$3,600  to  $6,100  for  teachers  with  a  bachelor's  degree 

Effective  Jan.  1,  1957       Sept.  1,  1957 

Step     1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Additional  Preparation 

For  1  year  (30  semester  hours)  of  For  2  years  (60  semester  hours)  of 

approved  preparation  beyond  the  approved  preparation  beyond  the 

requirements  of  the  bachelor's  de-  requirements  of  the  bachelor's  de- 

gree schedule,  $200  additional.*  gree  schedule,  $400  additional.* 

*  These  amounts  were  increased  to  $250  and  $500  respectively  by 
Jan.  1,  1957  for  persons  on  certain  salary  steps,  and  not  later  than  Sept.  1, 
1957  for  all  persons. 


$3,600 

$3,600 

3,800 

3,800 

4,000 

4,000 

4,200 

4,200 

4,400 

4,400 

4,600 

4,600 

4,850 

4,850 

5,100 

5,100 

5,350 

5,350 

5,600 

5,600 

5,800 

5,850 

6,000 

6,100 

6,100 

Note: 


1.  In  order  to  receive  the  third,  sixth,  and  tenth  increments,  six 
semester  hours  of  approved  professional  study  had  to  be  offered 
in  addition  to  the  required  years  of  service. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  next  following  his  completion 
of  the  required  professional  preparation,  any  educational  employee 
might  progress  to  the  next  higher  salary  classification  for  addi- 
tional preparation  in  addition  to  receiving  a  normal  service  incre- 
ment. 

3.  All  professional  study  to  be  used  for  salary  purposes  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ensuing  school  year  was  to  be  registered  with  the 
Division  of  Personnel  on  or  before  June  30.  Those  teachers  who 
planned  to  study  during  the  summer  had  to  file,  with  the  Division 
of  Personnel  prior  to  June  1  of  each  year,  a  plan  for  such  summer 
activity  and  register  the  work  by  September  15. 

4.  All  educational  employees  received  the  salary  increments  to  which 
they  were  entitled  on  September  1  of  each  year. 


Per  Diem  Substitute:    $11  per    day    up  to  10  successive  days  in  the 
same    position,    $15    per    day    thereafter. 
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TABLE  64 

SALARY  DIFFERENTIALS  ABOVE  THE  BASIC  SCALE 

PAID  ADMINISTRATIVE,  SUPERVISORY,  AND 

OTHER  SPECIAL  POSITIONS 

Differential  Amount  of  Maximum 

Salary  Group  Status  Differential 


Jan.  1,  1957   Jan.  1,  1958 


1  Director  I 

2  Principal  I,  Director  II 

3  Principal   II,    Assistant   Director, 

Administrative  Supervisor 

4  Principal   III,   Supervisor   I,   Ad- 

ministrative Assistant 

5  Principal  IV,  Supervisor  II,  Vice- 

Principal  I 

6  Vice-Principal  II,  Assistant  Super- 

visor, Specialist 


$4,026 
3,294 

$4,290 
3,510 

2,806 

3,010 

2,379 

2,510 

1,891 

2,010 

1,525 

1,625 

793 
610 

845 
650 

7  Assistant  Supervisor,  Special  As- 

sistant, Specialist 

8  Department  Head  I 

9  Helping  Teacher, 

Department  Head  II 450  480 

10  Demonstration  Teacher, 

Teacher-in-Charge 350  370 


At  time  of  change  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  salary  group,  each  person  re- 
ceived, in  addition  to  his  basic  scale  salary  and  his  previous  differential, 
if  any,  the  amount  of  the  new  maximum  differential,  if  it  was  $500  or  less. 

If  the  amount  of  the  specified  maximum  differential  was  greater  than  $500, 
the  promotional  increase  was  $500. 

When  a  person  was  promoted  from  a  10-months  position  to  a  position  in  a 
higher  salary  group  which  required  11  months  of  duty,  he  received,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  promotional  increase  for  the  assumption  of  increased  responsi- 
bilities, an  increase  representing  10%  of  his  salary  in  the  category  for  a 
bachelor's  degree  on  the  basic  salary  schedule  because  of  the  longer  working 
year  required  in  the  new  position  during  the  calendar  year  that  the  longer 
working  year  first  became  effective. 

On  the  date  for  the  granting  of  the  annual  increments  for  service,  such 
persons  were  entitled  to  an  additional  increment  of  $500  per  annum  until 
the  annual  salary  in  the  case  of  any  person  so  affected  reached  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  his  proper  basic  scale  salary,  and  the  differential  pro- 
vided for  the  position  which  he  occupied.  No  annual  increment  was  to 
be  paid  unless  the  person  concerned  had  served  at  least  a  major  fraction 
of  the  year  in  his  new  status. 

Whenever  the  increments  or  adjustments  referred  to  above  resulted  in  a 
higher  salary  than  the  one  established  in  the  schedule,  the  employee  re- 
ceived whatever  amount  under  $500  resulted  in  the  authorized  salary. 
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TABLE  65 

SALARIES  FOR  ATHLETIC  COACHES  IN  SENIOR  HIGH 

SCHOOLS 
Effective  January  1,  1958 

Football:                        Varsity $600 

Varsity — Assistant 400 

Junior  Varsity  (J.V.) 400 

Junior  Varsity — Assistant 250 

Freshman — Sophomore 200 

Soccer:                             Varsity 350 

Junior  Varsity 250 

Cross  Country:              Varsity  and  Junior  Varsity 300 

Basketball:                     Varsity 500 

Junior  Varsity 350 

Freshman — Sophomore 175 

Wrestling:                       Varsity 350 

Junior  Varsity 275 

Swimming:                      Varsity 275 

Junior  Varsity 200 

Ice  Hockey:                    Varsity 250 

Junior  Varsity 175 

Fencing:                          Varsity 100 

Rifle:                                Varsity 150 

Baseball:                         Varsity 350 

Junior  Varsity 250 

Lacrosse:                         Varsity 350 

Junior  Varsity 250 

Track:                              Varsity 350 

Junior  Varsity 250 

Tennis:                            Varsity 200 

Golf:                                 Varsity 100 

Custodian  of  Equipment  and  Trainer: 300 

Business  Manager: 400 

Note:  If  there  was  no  junior  varsity  coach  available  and  the  varsity 
coach  coached  both  teams,  he  received  the  varsity  salary  plus 
one-third  of  the  junior  varsity  salary. 

tention  was  given  to  conditions  affecting  elementary  school  teach- 
ers: (1)  record  keeping  and  related  educational-clerical  tasks 
and  relatively  large  classes  and  (2)  the  increasingly  complex  na- 
ture of  the  modern  school,  multiplying  these  duties.  Elementary 
teachers  also  had  continuous  day-long  responsibility  for  their 
classes  with  minor  provision  for  a  lunch  period.  Experimental 
use  of  aides  for  teachers  or  school  assistants  was  undertaken  at 
the  instigation  of  two  Parent-Teacher  Associations  and  by  the 
Department  of  Education. 

Howard  Park  school  assistants.  The  first  successful  use  of 
paid  school  assistants  occurred  in  the  Howard  Park  Elementary 
School  218.  The  initiative  here  was  taken  by  the  Parent-Teacher 
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TABLE  66 

SALARIES  PAID  1858 


Kind  of  School 

Appointment 

Sex 

Salary 

Central  High 

Principal 

Vice-principal 

Teachers 

Male 

Male 

Male 

..$1,500 

..    1,300 

900 

Female  High 

Principal 

First  assistant 

Other  assistants 

Male 

Female 

Female 

..    1,200 

..       600 

400 

Floating  School 

Principal 

Assistant 

Male 

Male 

900 
400 

Male  Grammar 

Principal 

First  assistant 

First  assistant 

Other  assistants 

Other  assistants 

Male 

Male 

Female... 

Male 

Female... 

..       900 
...  500-600 
...       350 
...  200-250 
...  100-200 

Female  Grammar 

Principal 

First  assistant 

Other  assistants 

Female .... 

Female... 

Female.... 

...  500-525 
...  250-300 
...  100-175 

Male  and  Female  Primary  Principal 

Assistants 

Female... 

Female... 

...  250-300 
...  100-200 

Evening  Schools 

Principal 

Assistants 

Male 

Male 

...       200 
...       100 

Music  Teachers 

Male 

...  750-900 

Association  which  provided  the  funds  for  the  employment  of 
teacher  aides.  The  Department  of  Education  worked  with  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  in  setting  up  suitable  procedures. 
In  March,  1956,  the  PTA  began  the  study  following  a  proposal 
by  one  of  its  members  at  an  open  meeting  of  the  association 
where  the  problems  of  large  class  size  and  the  work  load  of 
individual  teachers  were  discussed.  A  committee  of  four  par- 
ents, two  teachers,  and  the  principal  was  organized  to  study  the 
whole  problem.  Prior  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee 
the  faculty  made  a  week-long  survey  of  all  the  non-instructional 
duties  performed  in  classrooms  and  indicated  which  of  these 
might  be  done  by  someone  other  than  the  classroom  teacher. 
The  list  served  as  the  starting  point  for  the  committee's  work. 
Early  in  the  fall  of  1956,  the  committee  members  met  with 
the  central  office  staff  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  begin 
definite  planning.    The  implementing  group  immediately  began 
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work  on  a  job  analysis  and  an  application  form.  Nine  com- 
pleted applications  were  received.  Four  of  the  applicants 
showed  up  for  an  interview.  Each  was  given  an  arithmetic 
test,  a  typical  assignment  to  write  on  the  blackboard,  and  some 
name  cards  to  print.  The  committee  made  its  final  selection 
on  the  basis  of  personality,  results  of  the  test,  and  the  prior 
experience  of  the  applicant.  Two  aides  were  hired  for  a  ten- 
week  period,  ten  hours  a  week  for  each  person,  with  a  three- 
week  probationary  period  at  the  rate  of  SI. 00  an  hour,  and  the 
balance  of  the  ten-w^eek  period  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  an  hour. 
Provisions  for  the  evaluation  of  the  work  as  the  project  pro- 
ceeded were  made  in  advance.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  weeks  of 
experiment,  the  PTA  decided  to  proceed  with  the  second  ten 
weeks.  The  total  expenditure  by  the  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion amounted  to  S570.  In  this  experiment  the  screening  of 
applicants  for  work  in  the  schools  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Education  but  all  matters  of  payment  including 
social  security  and  indemnification  against  injury  were  assumed 
by  the  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

The  principal  of  the  school  was  the  key  person  in  the  allot- 
ment of  work  duties.  The  aides  were  assigned  to  help  class- 
room teachers.  Each  teacher  registered  his  request  with  the 
office  and  was  assigned  an  amount  of  help,  or  of  time,  from 
the  assistant.  The  kinds  of  activities  assigned  were  as  follows: 
typing  and  making  copies  of  materials  for  classroom  use  as  re- 
quested by  a  teacher,  filing  materials,  preparing  bulletin  boards, 
library  work,  cleaning  easels,  and  mixing  paint.  In  addition, 
some  of  the  time  of  the  assistants  was  used  in  lunch  and  play- 
ground supervision.  The  preparation  of  audio-visual  materials 
was  also  a  type  of  duty.  Care  was  taken  to  insure  that  the  edu- 
cational activities  which  involved  a  close  pupil-teacher  relation- 
ship remained  a  function  of  the  classroom  teacher.  The  prepa- 
ration of  materials,  the  kinds  of  work  that  could  be  done  out- 
side the  classroom  without  children,  and  care  of  pupils'  physical 
needs  were  assigned  as  feasible  to  the  school  aides.  The  school 
assistants  did  do  some  work  for  the  school  office  in  general,  such 
as  keeping  records  of  attendance,  bank  money,  milk;  preparing 
teacher  aids,  such  as  flash  cards,  word  ninnber  games,  charts; 
and  ordering  audio-visual  materials.  They  wrote  assignments 
on  the  blackboards,  collected  funds  in  classrooms,  and  helped 
children  put  on  wraps  in  the  kindergarten  room.  They  took 
inventories    of    books    and    classroom    supj)lies.      The    Parent- 
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Teacher  Association  continued  to  support  the  program  during 
the  school  year  1957-58. 

Windsor  Hill  school  aides.  The  experience  of  the  Howard 
Park  group  was  so  successful  that  the  idea  spread  to  the  Wind- 
sor Hills  Elementary  School  87  Parent-Teacher  Association. 
The  Board  of  School  Commissioners  approved  the  request  of 
its  PTA  to  employ  two  school  aides  for  playground  supervision 
during  the  lunch  hour,  for  a  three-month  period. 

Department's  school  assistant  experimentation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  had  been  doing  some  study  and  planning 
to  provide  help  for  classroom  teachers  before  the  beginning  of 
the  biennium.  In  July,  1956,  a  committee  presented  its  report 
to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  on  the  efficacy  of  employing 
lunch  assistants  in  elementary  schools.  The  report  was  favor- 
ably received.  By  April,  1957,  experimental  centers  had  been 
established  in  seven  elementary  schools  employing  nineteen 
assistants.  The  assistants  were  employed  for  ten  hours  per 
week  at  $1.50  per  hour  for  forty  consecutive  school  days.  The 
total  cost  of  the  entire  program  was  $2,280.  Substitute  assist- 
ants were  trained.  In  two  of  the  seven  schools  they  were  used 
when  regular  assistants  were  unable  to  attend. 

Recruitment  and  orientation.  School  assistants  were  recruited 
by  the  Personnel  Division  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
Applicants  were  screened  by  the  principals  of  the  participating 
schools.  Simple  personnel  and  arithmetic  tests  were  adminis- 
tered; interviews  and  physical  examinations  were  conducted.  A 
three-day  training  program  was  conducted  in  individual  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  each  principal.  In  most  cases  the  vice- 
principal,  physical  education  specialist,  school  nurse,  and  indi- 
vidual teachers  played  a  part  in  the  training  program.  School 
assistants  were  informed  of  the  specific  duties  involved  and 
ethical  practices  to  be  observed.  They  were  coached  on  per- 
sonal appearance  and  the  methods  of  contacting  children.  They 
were  given  sessions  on  doing  manuscript  and  cursive  writing 
according  to  principles  taught  at  the  school,  the  preparation  of 
duplicated  materials,  setting  up  audio-visual  education  equip- 
ment, and  the  compilation  of  orders  for  audio-visual  education 
supplies.  They  were  trained  in  preparing  certain  art  materials 
for  classroom  use  and  in  the  completion  of  certain  statistical 
forms.  School  assistants  had  a  tour  of  the  building,  were  intro- 
duced to  the  school  staff,  shown  where  they  would  work  and 
the  location  of  supplies,  and  drilled  on  the  routine  of  the  school. 
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They  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  supervisors  and  faculty 
members  to  discuss  programs,  gain  skills  and  knowledge  in 
relation  to  their  new  assignment,  and  share  in  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  program. 

Evaluation.  The  program  was  kept  under  constant  surveil- 
lance and  subjected  to  an  evaluation  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Evaluation  forms  were  completed  by  the  teachers  of  the  eight 
schools  and  another  simple  form  by  pupils  in  grades  4,  5,  and 
6.  The  eight  principals  of  the  schools  formed  the  evaluating 
committee  and  they  themselves  examined  their  own  reactions 
to  the  program.     The  report  showed  the  following: 

AH  three  groups  found  the  program  exceedingly  worth  while. 
The  jDupils  voted  over  80  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  program. 
They  were  asked  such  questions  as:  Do  you  like  having  school 
assistants  take  care  of  you  during  your  lunch  period?  Do  the 
school  assistants  help  prevent  arguments?  Do  the  assistants 
take  care  of  children  when  they  are  hurt?  Do  children  behave 
well  in  the  lunch  rooms  and  cafeteria?  They  voted  an  equally 
strong  "no"  to  the  questions:  .Are  there  too  many  rules  during 
the  lunch  hour?  Do  we  need  to  have  teachers  in  charge  during 
the  lunch  hour? 

^\lien  teachers  were  asked  if  they  had  more  free  time  or  less 
at  lunch  during  the  period  the  school  assistants  were  employed, 
193  answered  that  they  had  more  time  and  only  two  said  that 
they  had  less.  The  teachers  were  overwhelmingly  positive  in 
their  statements  that  the  school  assistants  freed  them  from  super- 
vision of  the  children  in  the  areas  where  children  eat  and  play 
during  the  noon  hour.  School  assistants  were  deemed  to  have 
done  a  lot  to  relieve  teachers  of  the  responsibility  of  distributing 
and  collecting  equipment  and  of  caring  for  injured  or  sick  chil- 
dren during  the  noon  hour.  According  to  the  evaluation,  the 
teachers  still  maintain  satisfactory  relationships  with  their  chil- 
dren throughout  the  whole  day  because  of  the  close  contact  of 
the  school  assistants  with  individual  teachers  and  the  faculty 
generally.  Teachers  felt  that  the  eating  and  play  habits  of  chil- 
dren were  improved  during  the  experimental  period  because 
of  (1)  an  increased  emphasis  on  the  lunch  program  by  the 
faculty  and  (2)  the  service  of  the  school  assistants.  One-fourth 
of  the  teachers  reported  they  had  daily  contact  with  school 
assistants;  an  additional  one-fourth,  that  they  had  contact  sev- 
eral times  per  week  with  the  school  assistants.  All  reported 
that  such  contacts  were  satisfactorv.     All  198  teachers  answered 
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an  unqualified  "yes"  to  the  summary  question:  Would  you  like 
to  see  a  continuation  of  this  program  next  year? 

Cost.  The  program  of  school  assistants  was  continued  during 
the  school  year  1957-58.  The  program  operated  in  eighteen 
schools  with  a  total  of  thirty-seven  school  assistants  at  a  cost  to 
the  school  system  of  approximately  $27,000. 

Review  of  clerical  duties.  The  studied  use  of  school  assist- 
ants was  one  aspect  of  a  general  review  of  the  clerical  duties 
associated  with  teaching  and  school  organization.  The  overall 
committee  on  teacher  aides  and  volunteer  assistants  developed 
an  analysis  of  the  clerical  duties  of  teachers  month  by  month 
throughout  the  ten  months  of  the  school  year.  They  divided 
such  activities  into  two  groups— those  duties  which  only  teachers 
can  perform  and  duties  which  school  assistants  can  perform.  In 
addition,  they  made  a  survey  of  volunteer  assistants  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  including  such  special  areas  as  library,  art,  and 
music  education.  The  place  and  usefulness  of  school  secretaries 
or  clerks  were  also  reviewed  as  part  of  the  total  process.  The 
general  results  of  the  study  indicate  that  only  a  very  few  Balti- 
more schools  have  satisfactory  arrangements  which  tend  to  free 
teachers  for  solely  professional  activities. 

The  biennium  was  a  period  of  much  study  and  soul-searching 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Education.  A  great  deal  of 
information  is  available  concerning  the  possibility  of  giving 
assistance  to  teachers  in  the  kinds  of  clerical  activities  which 
are  secondary  to  the  teacher-pupil  relationship. 

Personnel  data  IBM  systeynatization.  The  Division  of  Per- 
sonnel, the  Bureau  of  Research,  and  the  Accounting  Section  of 
the  Business  Management  Division  have  been  working  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  development  and  refinement  of  a  system  where- 
by pertinent  personnel  data  are  punched  into  cards  and  han- 
dled by  electronic  equipment.  By  the  close  of  the  biennium 
the  procedure  had  become  relatively  smooth. 

The  IBM  equipment  is  used  for  running  analyses  of  salaries 
related  to  the  annual  budget  procedure  as  a  service  to  general 
administration.  It  is  also  used  for  running  tabulations  of 
teachers  according  to  salary  step,  years  of  experience,  age,  sex, 
marital  status,  amount  of  professional  training  allowed  for  sal- 
ary schedule  purposes,  source  of  entry,  prior  experience,  cut-offs, 
source  of  basic  teacher  training,  highest  applicable  professional 
degree,  division,  area,  classification,  assignment,  and  school. 

Changes  in  the  punched  information  are  made  weekly  on  the 
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basis  of  information  supplied  by  the  Personnel  Division  to  the 
Accovniting  Division.  The  major  task  concerned  in  the  system- 
atization  procedure  is  catching  up  with  the  many  changes  in 
information  which  occur  from  June  through  September  an- 
nually. Once  the  data  have  been  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date,  there  remains  only  a  moderate  amount  of  change  to  be 
made  throughout  the  balance  of  the  school  year. 

The  procedure  is  designed  to  iron  out  peaks  and  valleys  in 
the  work  load  of  the  IBM  section  of  the  Accounting  Division. 
The  same  set  of  machines  and  personnel  are  being  used  for  all 
purposes,  that  is,  accovniting,  purchasing  and  distribution  of 
materials,  supplies  and  equipment,  accounting  for  personnel, 
the  accounting  for  pupils  in  the  child  population  register  pro- 
cedure, and  the  analysis  of  test  materials  for  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Testing. 

Accounting  for  classified  personnel.  Once  a  year  the  informa- 
tion regarding  classified  employees  is  punched  into  IBM  cards 
for  systematic  review.  This  is  done  to  facilitate  the  preparation 
of  the  budget  for  the  ensuing  school  year.  This  procedure  was 
instituted  during  the  school  year  1957-58. 


IX 

SCHOOL  FACILITIES 

(Cajoital  Improvement  Program) 


The  school  plant  was  broadly  expanded  by  the  addition  of 
school  facilities  of  many  types  throughout  the  biennium,  with 
a  total  of  twenty-one  projects  being  brought  to  completion. 
Thirteen  of  these  projects  were  already  under  construction  on 
June  30,  1956,  and  were  finished  in  1956-58,  including  seven 
elementary  schools  and  two  elementary  school  additions 
(Gwynns  Falls  60,  Edgecombe  Circle  62,  Rutland  149,  Patapsco 
163,  Holabird  229,  Sinclair  Lane  248,  Medfield  Heights  249, 
and  Violetville  226  and  Glenmount  235  additions).  The  other 
four  in  this  group  were  Pimlico  Junior  High  School  222,  Park 
Heights  Avenue  and  Ken  Oak  Road;  Edmondson  Senior  High 
School  400,  Edmondson  Avenue  and  Athol  Avenue;  the  exten- 
sive additions  (the  shop  building  and  swimming  pool)  to  South- 
ern High  School  70  at  Warren  Avenue  and  William  Street; 
and  an  extension  to  the  cafeteria  facilities  at  Forest  Park  High 
School  406,  Chatham  Road  and  Eldorado  Avenue. 

Of  the  remaining  eight  projects,  four  had  been  in  planning 
during  the  previous  two-year  period  and  were  now  placed  under 
construction  and  completed.  These  were  additions  to  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute  403,  to  Fallstaff  Elementary  School  241, 
to  Fairmount  Hill  Junior  High  School  453  (converting  the  open 
air  roof  to  internal  use),  and  the  new  Yorkwood  Elementary 
School  219,  located  on  the  old  Ryan  Aviary  site  at  5931  York- 
wood  Road.  The  remaining  four  projects,  not  only  planned 
but  placed  under  contract  and  finished,  were  the  music  facili- 
ties addition  at  Baltimore  City  College  408,  an  addition  to 
Beechfield  Elementary  School  246  (Frederick  Road  and  Beech- 
field  Avenue),  an  addition  to  Pimlico  Junior  High  School  222 
(converting  some  ground  floor  internal  space  into  classrooms), 
and  a  barn  at  Highwood  Day  Camp  School  300. 

At  the  close  of  the  biennium,  there  were  fifteen  projects  under 
construction.  Ten  of  these  had  been  in  planning  on  June  30, 
1956,  and  were  now  well  under  way,  many  of  them  nearing  com- 
pletion. The  eight  elementary  schools  in  the  category  were  Bar- 
clay 54,  Mt.  Royal  66,  Edgewood  67,  Arundel  164,  Hazelwood 
210,  Frankford  216,  Grove  Park  224,  and  an  addition  to  Howard 
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Park  218.  The  new  Patterson  High  School  405,  under  construc- 
tion in  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  City  near  City  Hos- 
pitals, and  Lemmel  Junior  High  School  79  on  Dukeland  Street, 
rounded  out  the  total  of  ten.  Placed  tinder  planning  and  con- 
struction were  five  additional  projects,  including  the  new  Win- 
ston Elementary  School  209;  additions  to  Abbottston  Elemen- 
tary School  50,  Armistead  Gardens  Elementary  School  243,  and 
York  wood  Elementary  School  219;  and  a  fifth  building  acquired 
by  purchase,  to  be  known  as  Upton  School  303  (811  W.  Lanvale 
Street)  to  house  a  new  group  of  trainable  children  when  con- 
verted to  public  school  use. 

On  June  30,  1958,  there  were  a  number  of  projects  (16)  in 
planning  for  which  ground  had  not  yet  been  broken.  One 
junior  high  addition  for  wdiich  an  architect  had  been  appointed 
when  the  biennium  opened  had  not  been  started  as  yet  but  was 
imder  further  intensive  study  by  the  staff  to  better  round  out 
needs  for  various  jimior  high  programs  for  the  community. 
For  the  majority  of  the  other  fifteen,  the  architects  had  been 
appointed  only  shortly  before  the  biennium  ended  and  consid- 
erable time  would  be  required  before  the  buildings  would  be 
ready  for  occupancy.  The  first  phase  of  the  Jimior  College  is 
an  example. 

Over  and  beyond  these  fifty-two  projects  w^hich  had  been 
worked  on  during  the  tw^o-year  period,  the  closing  date  found 
the  Department  of  Education  in  possession  of  ten  sites  for  future 
schools  (exclusive  of  administrative  uses)  as  population  pres- 
sure mounts.  Table  67  summarizes  the  building  program  in 
terms  of  projects. 

From  a  financial  angle,  there  was  of  necessity  a  concurrent 
expansion  in  the  authorization  of  funds  for  new  buildings  in 
the  form  of  loans  approved  by  voters  and  of  amounts  allocated 
for  the  use  of  various  projects  and  actually  expended.  The 
postwar  building  program  had  seen  $103,500,000  in  loans  for 
school  facilities  authorized  by  the  State  legislature  and  approved 
by  the  voters.  This  was  exclusive  of  $1,000,000  for  maintenance. 
Two  loans  totaling  $19,500,000  were  approved  in  November, 
1956,  and  included  in  the  $103.5  million.  Analytical  details  of 
the  loan  voting  are  given  below.  In  the  biennial  period,  S16,- 
155,154.32  were  either  expended  for  sites,  planning,  and  con- 
struction of  school  buildings,  or  were  allocated  to  such  pur- 
poses. There  remained,  then,  about  $12.5  million  to  be  car- 
ried over   into   the   next   period   for   further   expansion   of   the 
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TABLE  67 

POSTWAR  SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROGRAM  PROJECTS 
(up  to  and  including  June  30,  1958) 


<V    . 
2* 

Total 95 

Completed  by  June  30,  1956: 

Permanent  buildings,  incl.  adm. 
bldgs.  and  warehouses 54 

Portable  projects 27 

Playgrounds 11 

Athletic  Fields 3 

Completed  July  1,  1956— 

June  30,  1958 

Under  Construction 

June  30,  1958 

In  Planning 

June  30,  1958 -.... 

Sites  for  Future  Schools  June  30, 
1958  (not  including  additions  to 
existing  sites) 
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school  plant  to  meet  the  mounting  enrollment  needs.  Table 
68  summarizes  the  details  on  the  individual  loans  during  the 
postwar  period. 


Implications  of  Population  Growth  and  Changes 

According  to  the  1950  census,  Baltimore  ranked  sixth  in  popu- 
lation among  the  cities  of  the  country,  the  number  of  Baltimore 
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inhabitants  being  949,708.  The  population  of  332,313  in  1880 
had  grown  to  an  estimated  979,000  in  1957.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  public  schools,  likewise,  had  been  increasing. 
Since  1945,  when  the  enrollment  was  105,012,  the  number  of 
individual  pupils  in  full-time  day  schools  had  increased  to 
159,727  (or  52.1  per  cent)  as  of  October  31,  1957.  The  esti- 
mate for  1963,  made  on  the  basis  of  1957  data,  was  189,920. 
Revisions  in  this  figure  may  be  necessary  when  further  informa- 
tion is  processed,  as  with  each  successive  year  the  prediction 
for  1963  should  be  more  accurate  than  that  made  in  1957.  A 
further  prediction  placed  the  number  of  pupils  at  195,000  in 
1975. 

The  increase  in  the  nvmiber  of  pupils  was  believed  to  be  due 
largely  to  these  following  factors:  (1)  children  born  to  residents 
of  Baltimore;  (2)  the  migration  to  the  city  of  new  families  with 
numbers  of  preschool  children;  (3)  the  fact  that  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  new  families  sent  their  children  to  the  public  schools; 
(4)  an  increasing  number  of  dwelling  units. 

There  appeared  to  be  an  anomaly  in  the  large  out-transfer 
to  the  counties  of  pupils  during  the  whole  period  when   the 

TABLE  68 

POSTWAR    SCHOOL    LOAN    AUTHORIZATIONS 

AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

SINCE  NOVEMBER  21,  1946 


Amount  Spent    Amount  Spent 
(or  Allocated)     (or  Allocated) 

School 

from  November  from  Novembei 

Amount  in  School  Loans 

Loan 

21,  1946  to           21,  1946  to 

Authorized  by  Voters 

Number 

June  30,  1956     June  30,  1958 

Since  November  21,  1946 

4 

$      487,232.53   $      567,505.98 

5 

5,554,793.48        5,554,793.48 

6 

19,000,000.00*    19,000,000.00* 

$20,000,000.00     (incl.  $1  million 
for  maintenance) 

7 

11,966,483.67      11,983,983.67 

12,000,000.00 

8 

8,000,000.00        8,000,000.00 

8,000,000.00 

9 

19,587,391.62      19,848,894.57 

20,000,000.00 

10 

10,290,000.00      15,000,000.00 

15,000,000.00 

11 

5,835,000.00 

14,500,000.00 

12 

5,250,877.92 

15,000,000.00 

Total 

$74,885,901.30*  $91,041,055.62* 

$103,500,000.00*  *(excl.  $1  million 

for  maintenance) 

Y 

July  1,  1956— June  30,  1958 

Available  June  30,  1958 

$16,155,154.32 

$12,458,944.38 
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number  of  pupils  had  been  steadily  increasing.  The  explana- 
tion lay  in  a  great  net  in-migration  of  preschool  pupils  and  the 
large  number  of  resident  births,  with  marked  differences  being 
noted  in  the  white  and  Negro  statistics.  For  every  one  hundred 
children  born  to  white  resident  families  in  1940,  seventy-two 
pupils,  not  necessarily  those  in  the  birth  cohort,  were  enrolled 
in  first  grade  in  1946.  Of  those  born  in  1944  and  1951,  the 
corresponding  enrollments  in  1950  and  1957  were  52  per  cent 
and  50  per  cent.  The  higher  percentage  of  white  children  who 
have  over  the  years  attended  private  and  parochial  schools 
(approximately  one-third)  and  migration  out  of  the  City  were 
two  reasons  given  for  this  downward  trend.  Migration  into 
the  City  and  public  school  enrollment  of  higher  percentages 
(approximately  96  per  cent)  of  children  accoimted  in  part  for 
the  comparable  upward  trend  for  Negro  children.  For  Negro 
resident  births  and  subsequent  enrollment  in  first  grade  six 
years  later,  the  figures  were  132  per  cent  for  the  1940  birth  year, 
93  per  cent  for  1944,  and  114  per  cent  for  1951. 

The  number  of  resident  births  continued  to  increase  with  the 
25,200  for  1957  representing  an  all-time  high.  The  number  of 
births  per  1000  residents  had  remained  around  20  to  21  since 
1950  for  white  children,  while  the  figure  for  Negro  births  had 
increased  from  31.8  in  1950  to  an  estimated  36.9  in  1957. 

In  terms  of  school  facilities  the  following  generalizations 
could  be  made: 

1.  As  new  Negio  families  migrated  to  Baltimore,  they  tended 
first  to  live  in  the  older  central  part  of  the  City  where  hous- 
ing within  their  limited  means  was  available.  As  the  families 
improved  their  conditions,  those  who  remained  in  the  City 
tended  to  move  northwestward  to  improve  their  housing  situ- 
ation. Continuing  success  permitted  some  families  to  move 
outward  from  the  City's  core  more  than  once.  The  general 
effect  was  that  Negro  children  occupied  a  number  of  older 
schools  since  these  were  in  the  neighborhoods  where  they 
lived.  In  addition,  the  factors  of  younger  families  and  devo- 
tion to  public  schools  resulted  in  two  to  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  public  school  pupils  as  before  the  change.  The  exist- 
ing schools  of  the  area  could  not  hold  the  increased  number. 
One  result  was  part-timeness  where  two  classes  used  the  same 
room,  one  for  four  hours  in  the  morning  and  the  other  for 
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four  hours  in  the  afternoon  instead  of  the  normal  five  hours 
of  instruction. 

2.  The  acquisition  of  sites  in  the  inner  City  offered  obstacles. 
Older  school  buildings  were  built  at  a  time  when  school 
grounds  were  considered  extraneous.  The  number  of  pupil 
stations  was  now  too  few.  New  sites  would  require  the  demo- 
lition of  existing  housing.  The  new  Negro  residents,  increas- 
ingly becoming  proud  owners  of  homes  for  which  they  were 
still  paying,  objected  to  condemnation  procedures,  agreed  that 
the  school  was  necessary  but  in  the  next  block,  and  were  fear- 
ful of  inability  to  find  and  finance  dwellings  elsewhere.  Not 
only  schools,  but  also  expressways  and  other  public  improve- 
ments threatened  their  new  feeling  of  security.  Eventually, 
many  accepted  the  reasoning,  realizing  they  would  be  com- 
pensated for  their  homes.  In  the  meantime,  new  schools 
were  delayed  and  another  group  of  children  went  on  part 
time  or  entered  crowded  classes. 

3.  White  families  moving  from  the  core  of  the  City  or  migrat- 
ing to  Baltimore  tended  to  occupy  new  housing  in  the  outer 
rings  of  the  City.  The  new  areas  had  no  schools,  so  obvi- 
ously schools  had  to  be  built.  Consequently,  these  areas 
benefited  by  new  schools,  since  it  was  impossible  to  build 
old  ones. 

4.  The  acquisition  of  school  sites  in  the  outer  ring  had  been 
rather  simple.  Builders  were  anxious  to  advertise  the  prox- 
imity of  their  new  houses  to  new  schools.  Vacant  land  was 
available. 

A  leview  (January,  1958)  of  the  problem  of  part-timeness  in 
the  elementary  schools  revealed  that  in  the  period  from  1930 
to  1957  the  highest  percentage  occurred  in  1950  (15.2  per  cent); 
that  3.6  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  grades  one  through  six  were 
on  part  time  in  1945;  that  6.7  per  cent  (5981  pupils)  were  on 
part  time  in  1957;  and  that  part-timeness  had  been  necessary 
continuously  since  1943  and  dated  back  prior  to  that  year. 

If  the  1956-57  school  year  class  sizes  should  be  maintained 
and  part-timeness  eliminated,  the  anticipated  requirements  for 
the  period    1958-1962   would   be   278   elementary   classrooms   at 
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an  estimated  cost  of  320,609,680  and  166  secondary  classrooms 
at  a  cost  of  317,959,000,  or  a  total  of  444  classrooms  costing 
about  338.5  million.  The  estimated  costs  include  site,  equip- 
ment, and  construction,  the  costs  being  adjusted  to  projected 
Building  Costs  Indexes. 

The  elementary  pupil-teacher  ratio  in  Baltimore  schools  was 
one  of  the  highest  among  school  systems  in  large  cities  of  the 
nation:  39.3  in  October,  1956;  38.5  in  October,  1957.  It  was 
estimated  that  to  reduce  the  39.3  pupils  per  room  in  elementary 
schools  to  38  pupils  per  room  would  require  70  classrooms  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  34,372,000,  using  current  cost  indexes  and 
including  the  cost  of  necessary  sites.  Three  hundred  and  two 
rooms,  costing  an  estimated  317,959,200,  would  be  required  to 
reduce  the  ratio  to  35  to  1.  To  reach  the  recommended  and 
desirable  ratio  of  30  to  1  would  require  793  rooms  at  an  approxi^ 
mate  cost  of  347,402,800. 

It  appeared  that  the  Department  of  Education  would  be  able 
to  place  under  contract  in  1958  only  about  eleven  and  a  half 
million  dollars  worth  of  construction  rather  than  the  fifteen 
million  which  would  enable  it  to  keep  abreast  of  the  rising 
enrollment.  The  reason  for  the  reduced  program  was  the  fact 
that  site  acquisition  had  not  gone  ahead  as  rapidly  as  was  de- 
sired. Delays  which  occurred  between  the  introduction  of  ordi- 
nances and  their  passage  in  the  City  Council  had  been  a  major 
factor.  An  effort  was  made  to  work  with  the  City  Council  to 
accelerate  the  rate  at  which  ordinances  might  be  properly 
processed. 

The  School  Building  Program 

The  building  program  since  1945  has  been  diversified  with 
regard  to  the  facilities  furnished  for  the  various  levels  of  edu- 
cation. It  has  been  directed,  as  a  result  of  continuing  and 
comprehensive  population  studies,  to  all  parts  of  the  City  with 
due  regard  to  the  relative  priority  of  projects  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  the  studies  made.  In  the  seven  decades 
from  1880  to  1949,  a  total  of  2,894  classrooms  were  built,  21  of 
the  33  classrooms  for  the  1940-1949  decade  being  built  after 
1945.  As  of  the  end  of  1957,  1,642  classrooms  had  been  built 
or  were  under  construction  in  the  1950-1959  decade.  This  figure 
will  be  increased  before  the  end  of  1959.  During  the  period 
of  time  since  1945,  in  addition  to  the  1,663  classrooms,  the  fol- 
lowing facilities  had  been  built  or  were  under  construction:    30 
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gymnasiums,  23  auditoriums,  36  cafeterias,  33  libraries,  6  swim- 
ming pools,  9  combination  auditorium-gymnasiums,  and  2  com- 
bination auditorium-gymnasium-cafeterias.  From  1945  through 
1957,  the  expenditure  for  this  program  amounted  to  $99,631,- 
399.25.  Of  this  total,  $7,167,769.52  represented  the  cost  of  sites 
either  built  upon  or  acquired  for  the  expansion  of  existing 
facilities  or  for  future  use.  Facilities  under  construction  at  the 
beginning  of  1958  will  provide  for  9,555  elementary  and  5,635 
secondary  school  pupils  at  35  per  classroom.  Of  the  total  of 
15,190  pupils  to  be  accommodated  in  these  facilities,  63  per 
cent  will  be  at  elementary  level  and  37  per  cent  will  be  at 
secondary  level.  The  October,  1957,  net  roll  consisted  of  64.4 
per  cent  elementary  and  35.6  per  cent  secondary  pupils.  The 
current  construction  program  thus  can  be  seen  to  closely  approxi- 
mate the  requirements  at  the  several  levels.  The  maintenance 
of  this  balance  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  one  of  the 
objectives  in  the  development  of  the  building  program. 

In  the  105-year  period  between  1840  and  1945,  the  accumu- 
lated acreage  of  all  Baltimore  public  school  sites  reached  a  total 
of  427.5  acres.  From  1946  to  1958,  772.8  acres,  representing  a 
181  per  cent  expansion,  had  been  added  through  acquisition 
and  permanent  inclusion  in  the  Planning  Commission  Master 
Plan  for  schools. 

Relative  Construction  Costs 

During  the  period  from  1956  to  1958,  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant event  was  the  reduction  in  total  cost  of  a  school  plant 
without  sacrifice  in  function  or  an  increase  in  maintenance 
cost.  Throughout  the  entire  program,  comprehensive  and  func- 
tional facilities  have  been  provided  and  the  design  of  new  struc- 
tures has  been  kept  in  phase  with  the  use  requirements  as 
reflected  by  teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  directors,  and 
others.  While  the  total  function  of  the  facilities  has  been  im- 
proved over  the  years,  the  relative  cost  of  these  facilities  has 
been  reduced  by  the  application  of  new  refinements  in  struc- 
tural, mechanical,  and  architectural  design.  The  use  of  new 
materials  of  construction  and  the  development  of  complete  and 
clear  plans  and  specifications  also  have  contributed  toward 
lower  costs. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  construction  cost  as  affected 
by  design  and  materials,  three  buildings  constructed  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  program  were  compared  to  three  buildings 
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placed  under  contract  during  1957.  Each  of  these  buildings 
is  a  maximum  size  elementary  school  providing  twenty-four 
classrooms,  two  kindergartens,  and  other  related  facilities.  Each 
group  of  three  buildings  thus  contains  seventy-eight  classrooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  2,940  pupils  at  35  per  classroom. 

Figures  indicated  that  construction  costs  had  been  lowered 
while  the  cost  of  construction  had  risen  steadily.  The  average 
cost  of  three  of  the  elementary  schools  placed  under  contract  in 
1957  ($921,400)  was  approximately  23.5  per  cent  less  than  the 
average  cost  of  three  schools  of  equal  capacity  placed  under  con- 
tract in  1949,  1950,  and  1952  ($1,204,228).  During  the  interval 
between  1949-1952,  the  average  Building  Cost  Index  had  risen 
from  380.93  to  517.43,  an  increase  of  136.5  or  35.8  per  cent. 
Adjusting  the  average  cost  of  the  three  earlier  buildings  to  the 
1957  cost  level,  it  is  indicated  that  the  cost  would  be 
$1,625,708.00.  The  average  construction  cost  per  classroom  of 
the  first  group  was  $46,350;  of  the  second  group,  $35,400  or 
$10,950  less.  Similarly,  the  average  cost  per  pupil  was  lowered 
from  $1,230  to  $940,  a  difference  of  $290.  In  the  period  from 
1949  to  1957  the  trend  in  elementary  school  construction  was 
to  reduce  the  cost  by  23.5  per  cent  while  construction  cost  had 
increased  35.8  per  cent. 

To  account  primarily  for  the  lower  current  building  costs, 
the  following  factors  are  given: 

1.  reduction  in  ceiling  height  and  thus  in  the  cubic  footage 
per  pupil 

2.  use  of  new  materials  as  good  as,  or  superior  to,  materials 
formerly  used 

3.  improvements  in  the  architectural,  structural,  and  mechan- 
ical design 

4.  revisions  in  the  building  code  permitting  a  2.7  to  3.0  per 
cent  saving  in  the  total  cost  of  a  structure 

5.  better   familiarity   of   architects   with   school   building   re- 
quirements 

6.  reduction  in  electrical  costs 

7.  simplifications  in  the  heating  and  ventilating  systems 

8.  use  of  prefabricated  elements  resulting  in  a  saving  of  time 
and  labor 
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Another  factor  which  operated  to  effect  a  general  city-wide 
saving  not  only  in  money  but,  perhaps  even  more  importantly, 
in  time,  was  the  re-use  of  building  plans.  Of  the  buildings 
completed  in  the  biennium,  five  elementary  schools  were  adap- 
tations of  previous  plans  (Rutland  149  and  Sinclair  Lane  248 
were  re-uses  of  Elmer  A.  Henderson  101;  Patapsco  163  was  a 
re-use  of  Leith  Walk  245;  Holabird  229  of  Gwynns  Falls  60;  and 
Medfield  Heights  249  of  Mt.  Winans  156).  Of  the  schools  under 
construction,  both  Arundel  164  and  Frankford  216  were  being 
built  after  the  architectural  design  of  Cross  Country  247. 

Because  fewer  secondary  schools  have  been  built,  it  was  not 
possible  to  make  comparisons  of  the  costs  of  buildings  of  iden- 
tical capacities.  However,  a  spot  comparison  indicated  a  trend 
toward  lower  cost  for  these  facilities.  The  cost  per  classroom 
for  the  William  H.  Lemmel  Junior  High  School  79  was  $42,000 
as  compared  with  a  cost  of  $47,100  for  the  Woodbourne  Junior 
High  School  46  placed  under  contract  four  years  earlier.  The 
cost  per  classroom  for  the  Edmondson  High  School  400  was 
$53,780,  while  that  for  the  Patterson  High  School  405  is  $43,750. 

Future  Requirements 

The  estimated  future  requirements  for  construction  of  new 
facilities  to  provide  only  for  increasing  enrollments  and  the 
elimination  of  part-timeness  are  based  upon  actual  and  esti- 
mated enrollment  data  as  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Research. 
It  would  appear  that  the  classrooms  required  to  accomplish 
these  purposes,  over  and  beyond  those  actually  under  construc- 
tion, would  require  the  following  rooms  and  costs,  including 
site,  equipment,  and  construction  cost  adjusted  to  projected 
building  cost  indexes: 


CLASSROOMS  REQUIRED  CLASSROOMS  REQUIRED 

1958-1962  1958-1975 

278  Elementary  300  Elementary 

Classrooms $20,609,680  Classrooms $24,139,280 

166  Secondary-  359  Secondary- 
Vocational  Vocational 
Classrooms $17,959,000  Classrooms $28,587,900 


444  Total  Classrooms  $38,568,680  659  Total  Classrooms  $52,727,180 

To  reduce  class  size  would  require  additional  facilities  as  de- 
tailed in  a  previous  paragraph. 
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Senior  High  Phase  of  Building  Program  Gained  Momentum 

The  One  Hundred  Twenty-Second  Report  of  the  Board  of 
School  Commissioners  for  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1956, 
pointed  out  that  the  building  program  had  reached  the  third 
stage,  or  a  point  where  it  included  a  number  of  secondary 
schools.  Numerous  expanded  facilities  for  the  senior  high  level 
actually  were  opened  to  pupil  use  during  the  1956-58  biennium. 

Southern  High  School  70,  which  had  served  the  needs  of  the 
South  Baltimore  community  since  1910,  opened  in  the  winter 
of  1956-57  an  addition  of  twenty-four  classrooms,  three  shops, 
three  music  rooms,  a  counselor's  suite  and  a  library,  plus  other 
general  facilities  which  enabled  it  to  receive  810  more  students 
than  were  enrolled  the  previous  year.  Later  in  the  same  scho- 
lastic year  a  gymnasium  and  s^nmming  pool  building  was  com- 
pleted. 

In  August,  1956,  an  addition  to  enlarge  the  cafeteria  at  Forest 
Park  Senior  High  School  406  was  finished. 

In  March,  1957,  a  small  addition  of  t^vo  rooms  to  Baltimore 
Polytechnic  Institute  403  capable  of  accommodating  70  pupils, 
was  finished. 

On  March  19,  1957,  Mayor  Thomas  D'Alesandro  laid  the 
cornerstone  for  the  Edmondson  Senior  High  School  400.  This 
was  an  auspicious  occasion,  for  Edmondson  was  the  first  new 
senior  high  school  to  be  built  in  Baltimore  since  1924.  (There 
had  been  other  buildings  erected  in  the  interim,  but  none  for 
a  new  organization  and  intended  exclusively  for  senior  high 
use.)  Completed  and  occupied  in  September  1957,  the  coedu- 
cational school  located  in  southwest  Baltimore  is  situated  on  a 
spacious  tract  of  26.04  acres  and  could  accominodate  close  to 
1500  pupils.  (In  marked  contrast,  the  28th  Annual  Report 
for  December  31,  1856,  page  24,  noted  that  a  new  building  for 
the  \Vestern  Female  High  School  was  to  be  erected  on  the  south 
side  of  Fayette  Street  near  Paca  Street.  Capable  of  accommodat- 
ing five  hundred  girls,  the  school  was  to  be  erected  on  a  lot  of 
approximately  one-third  of  an  acre  and  the  building  was  de- 
signed to  cover  about  69  per  cent  of  the  land.) 

Edmondson's  preliminary  plans  had  been  laid  before  desegre- 
gation of  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools  and  construction  began 
in  April  1955.  With  its  opening  in  September,  1957,  facilities 
of  twenty  regular  classrooms,  twenty-three  special  use  rooms 
(art,  commercial,  music,  science,  shops,  etc.),  and  fourteen  gen- 
eral use  rooms    (auditorium,  g)'mnasium,  cafeteria,  health  suite, 
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library,  etc.)  were  made  available.  In  the  face  of  rapidly  ex- 
panding enrollment  with  an  integrated  student  body,  before 
the  biennium  was  over  an  addition  seemed  imperative.  The 
original  plans  had  been  laid  with  such  a  contingency  in  mind 
and  so  arranged  that  another  floor  could  be  added.  As  of  June 
30,  1958,  expansion  was  in  the  planning  stage  and  an  architect 
had  been  appointed. 

The  close  of  the  year  1957  saw  an  addition  to  the  music 
department  at  the  Baltimore  City  College  408  ready  for  equip- 
ment to  be  delivered  and  installed.  Including  practice  rooms 
and  instructors'  offices,  the  three  extra-size-classroom  addition 
provided  one  instrumental  and  two  vocal  music  rooms,  which 
were  put  to  use  in  1958. 

In  southeast  Baltimore,  new  rooms  for  senior  high  use  were 
placed  under  construction  as  the  new  Patterson  High  School 
405  was  begun  in  September,  1957.  Lying  on  a  thirty-two-acre 
tract  to  the  east  of  the  Baltimore  City  Hospitals,  the  structure 
will  contain  eighty-two  regular  and  special-use  instruction  rooms 
as  well  as  a  gymnasium,  auditorium,  cafeteria,  library,  and  pool. 

At  the  close  of  the  biennium,  additional  senior  high  school 
facilities  were  in  the  site  planning  stage.  These  included  a 
coeducational  school  on  Park  Heights  Avenue,  a  coeducational 
school  in  the  northeast  near  Northern  Parkway,  a  new  Poly- 
technic Institute  in  Clifton  Park,  and  a  new  Western  High 
School  at  Cold  Spring  Lane  and  Greenspring  Avenue,  but  pos- 
session of  the  sites  had  not  yet  passed  to  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners. 

Population  Studies  and  Their  Use 

Continued  study  of  the  growth  and  movement  of  the  school- 
age  population  was  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  need  for  future  buildings,  their  location,  and  their  size. 
The  number  of  studies  completed  in  the  Bureau  of  Research 
during  the  biennium  totaled  forty-five.  By  educational  level, 
the  reports  fell  into  the  following  categories:  elementary  22, 
secondary-vocational  13,  general  or  mixed  10. 

The  most  comprehensive  population  study  was  one  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Planning  and  in  con- 
junction with  that  Department  and  the  Department  of  Recrea- 
tion and  Parks.  Previously  an  inner  area  of  the  City  bounded 
approximately  by  Monroe  Street,  North  Avenue,  Patterson  Park 
Avenue,  and  the  waterfront  and  known  as  the  Inner  City  Ring 
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had  been  given  extensive  study  by  the  Department  of  Planning 
and  long-range  plans  for  school  sites  and  recreation  sites  devel- 
oped. At  this  time  the  territory  surrounding  the  one  described 
and  termed  the  Outer  City  Ring  was  subjected  to  scrutiny.  It 
was  hoped  that  small  neighborhood  areas,  preferably  elementary 
school  service  areas,  could  be  set  up  and  then  combined  into 
larger  school-recreation  units.  However,  due  to  the  lack  of 
definite  school  and  neighborhood  boundaries  this  plan  was  not 
feasible.  The  three  cooperating  departments  then  agreed  upon 
a  plan  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Research.  On  the  basis  of 
census  tracts,  the  Outer  City  Ring  was  divided  into  eighteen 
junior  high  school-recreation  study  areas  and  pertinent  data 
were  gathered  around  that  frame  of  reference.  The  Bureau  of 
Research  was  responsible  for  the  details  of  school  net  roll  trends 
and  of  public  school  capacity.  Past  net  roll  trends  of  public 
school  pupils  living  in  each  unit  were  grouped  into  five  cate- 
gories, viz.,  elementary,  junior  high,  shop  center-occupational, 
senior  high,  and  general  vocational-vocational  technical  high. 
Forecasts  of  future  public  school  net  rolls  for  the  next  seven 
years  were  made  on  the  basis  of  expected  dwelling  unit  changes, 
with  regard  to  change  in  their  number  as  well  as  the  consti- 
tution of  their  general  population.  Enrollees  in  non-public 
schools  below  the  high  school  level  were  studied  as  a  total  group 
and  a  projection  of  their  number  into  the  future  was  also  made. 
For  the  benefit  of  future  planning  by  the  Department  of  Plan- 
ning the  known  locations  of  all  present  and  future  schools,  both 
public  and  non-public,  were  listed.  The  capacity  and  total 
site  area,  in  square  feet  and  acres,  were  detailed  for  each  of  the 
public  schools.  The  Department  of  Planning  drew  together  all 
of  the  pertinent  facts  supplied  and  prepared  the  final  plans 
and  maps  for  schools  and  recreation  areas  in  the  Outer  City 
Ring. 

Pupil  population  studies,  in  general,  followed  a  rather  well- 
defined  pattern.  For  the  City  as  a  whole,  net  roll  trends  by 
grades  and  educational  level  were  brought  up  to  date  each  year, 
either  in  late  winter  or  early  spring.  Forecasts  of  future  public 
school  population  were  made  by  the  cohort-retention-ratio 
method,  with  the  period  of  time  being  limited  to  births  which 
have  already  occurred.  Gross  figures  such  as  these  were  useful 
in  studying  overall  building  needs  for  the  future,  in  preparing 
the  budget,  and  in  determining  the  relative  expenditures  of  the 
increasingly  more  costly  educational  program  at  the  secondary- 
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vocational  level  because  of  increasing  numbers  of  pupils  as  com- 
pared with  an  apparent  slowing  down  in  growth  at  the  elemen- 
tary level. 

The  accuracy  of  various  methods  used  in  predicting  Balti- 
more's public  school  population  was  checked.  The  methods 
to  date  had  included  index  of  enrollment,  group  retention,  re- 
vised group  retention,  cohort-retention-ratio,  and  accumulated 
births  technique  by  total  and  by  parts.  Projected  figures  could 
be  checked  with  actual  figures  over  a  period  of  five  years  for 
some  methods  and  over  shorter  periods  of  time  for  other 
methods.  When  all  phases  of  forecasting  were  considered,  in- 
cluding totals  as  well  as  educational  levels,  the  detailed  cohort- 
retention-ratio  method  appeared  to  be  the  most  accurate  and 
most  useful.  Hence,  its  use  was  continued  for  city-wide  fore- 
casting. 

At  the  senior  high  school  level  the  study  of  pupil  populations 
by  five  sections  of  the  City  was  continued.  Thus,  when  the 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  relative  effects  of  building  a  new 
girls'  school  or  a  new  coeducational  school  in  the  northwest 
section  of  the  City,  the  five  senior  high  sections  were  restudied 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  Northwest  and  the  population 
study,  "Design  of  Senior  High  School  in  Pimlico  Area— All  Girls 
or  Coed?",  was  prepared  and  presented  to  the  School  Plant 
Planning  Committee  and  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 

At  the  junior  high  school  level  the  need  for  facilities  was  con- 
sidered from  two  different  angles.  Following  through  on  the 
city-wide  trends  by  levels,  a  more  detailed  report,  "Junior  High 
School  Projected  City-Wide  Capacity  Compared  to  Projected 
Net  Roll,"  pointed  up  the  apparent  future  needs  to  take  care 
of  the  increasing  junior  high  school  population  for  the  City  as 
a  whole.  In  determining  in  what  specific  section  the  need  was 
greatest,  the  junior  high  school-recreation  study  areas  mentioned 
above  were  utilized,  along  with  a  breakdown  of  the  inner  city 
into  additional  study  areas  to  cover  the  whole  population. 
Studies  of  this  nature  which  were  carried  even  further  as  to 
detail  included  "Sinclair  and  Moravia  Junior  High  School," 
"Effect  of  Sinclair  and  Moravia  Junior  High  School  on  Hamil- 
ton Junior  High  School  41,"  "Calverton  Junior  High  School- 
Extent  of  Special  Programs  in  Planning,"  "Need  for  Additional 
junior  High  School  Sites  in  the  Area  of  School  91,  Hilton  and 
Morley  Streets:  Where  Should  They  Be  Located?",  "City 
Springs    Junior    High    School,"    "Harlem    Park    Junior    High 
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School,"  and  others. 

At  the  elementary  school  level  various  emphases  were  re- 
quired. One  type  o£  examination  of  facts  dealt  with  determin- 
ing the  epicenter  of  the  pupil  populations  to  be  served.  Studies 
of  this  kind  were  "Ashburton  Site— the  Need  for  an  Elementary 
School  at  the  Specific  Block  Location  of  Bateman,  Carlisle,  Deni- 
son,  and  Hilton  Streets"  and  "Population  Center  of  Elementary 
School  Children  To  Be  Served  by  the  Harlem  Park  Elementary 
School."  Another  type  of  examination  of  facts  dealt  with  deter- 
mining the  building  progress  of  new  residences  being  erected  as 
compared  to  estimates  of  their  occupancy  dates.  A  study  of  this 
kind  required  a  census  of  dwellings  and  of  pupils  within  the 
particular  neighborhood  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Research  and  was  summarized  in  "Frankford  Elementary 
School  Estimated  Enrollment,  Based  on  Census  Results."  An- 
other type  of  examination  of  facts  dealt  with  the  inability  of  the 
Department  of  Education  to  secvue  a  desired  site  and  the  effects 
of  moving  from  one  location  to  another.  Studies  of  this  variety 
included  "The  Relative  Drawing  Power  of  Two  Elementary 
School  Sites  between  Schools  145  and  148,"  "Relief  Sites  Alter- 
nate to  Belmont  Sites— Size  of  Two  Proposed  Schools,"  and 
"Bloom  Street,  Druid  Hill  Avenue,  Presstman  Street,  and  Divi- 
sion Street  Elementary  School  Site,  Alternate  at  Gold  Street, 
Division  Street,  Bloom  Street,  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue." 
Another  type  dealt  with  determining  the  number  of  public 
school  pupils  where  the  neighborhood  had  been  altered  by 
redevelopment,  i.e.,  where  an  old  trend  no  longer  obtains. 
"Flag  House  Courts  Elementary  School  Children"  and  "Capac- 
ity of  New  School  110"  were  of  this  form.  The  necessity  of 
moving  children  from  one  school  location  to  another  and  the 
result  in  walking  distance  and  alteration  of  population  center 
were  clarified  by  "School  114  Distribution  (by  City  Block)  of 
10/31/57  Net  Roll  by  Grades,  Excluding  Grade  6."  There  were 
many  studies  which  dealt  only  with  the  problem  of  growing 
populations,  both  in  old  and  new  communities.  Some  of  these 
were  "Northwood  Elementary  School  242,  Population  Pressure, 
and  The  Yorkwood  School  219,"  "Linworth  and  Craddock  Ele- 
mentary School  Population  Study,"  "Population  Study  of  Ele- 
mentary School  85  and  Other  East  Baltimore  Areas,"  "Mt. 
Washington  School  221  and  Ivymount  School,"  "Cherry  Hill 
Elementary  School  159— Size  of  Proposed  Addition,"  "School  61, 
Linden  Avenue  and  Konig  Street,  Relief,"  and  "#65  Replace- 
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men t— Attendance  Area  and  Size." 

A  study  prepared  as  a  base  for  making  the  most  effective  use 
of  space  available  looked  into  "Rooms  Reported  To  Be  Vacant 
in  Public  School  Buildings  in  September  1957,  1956  and  1955." 
The  matter  ^vas  of  interest  since  it  would  appear  that  with 
large  class  size  and  part  time  there  should  be  no  vacant  class- 
rooms. Certain  generalizations  were  reached  as  follows:  (1)  The 
shifting  of  programs  and  the  opening  of  new  buildings  may 
cause  temporary  vacancies.  A  case  in  point  was  the  September, 
1957,  transition  of  School  451  from  a  general  vocational  to  an 
occupational  school.  The  shift  was  not  completed  by  the  time 
the  building  report  was  prepared.  Also,  for  example,  School 
248,  Sinclair  Lane  Elementary,  opened  in  a  rapidly  growing 
community,  did  not  receive  its  full  complement  of  children 
until  a  little  later.  (2)  Some  classrooms  reported  vacant  in 
September  may  be  occupied  later  in  the  school  year.  The  area 
directors  have  indicated  that  it  is  difficult  to  predict  class  size 
and  also  that  a  teacher  may  be  unavailable  although  class  size 
is  large.  Later  reorganization  helps  both  situations,  and  the 
vacant  room  is  then  occupied.  (3)  W^ith  a  few  exceptions  in 
small  schools,  elementary  buildings  with  vacant  rooms  in  1957 
had  class  sizes  of  thirty-five  or  higher.  (4)  Rooms  which  con- 
tinue to  be  reported  vacant  may  be  the  only  space  available 
in  which  some  of  the  older  schools  have  a  chance  to  spread  out 
and  carry  on  an  activity  for  which  new  schools  have  ample 
room.  These  rooms  are  counted  as  vacant,  although  used  for 
some  activity,  until  authorized  permanent  conversion  to  an- 
other use  occurs.  (5)  ^Vhile  there  is  some  overlapping  in  the 
schools  with  vacant  rooms  reported  from  one  year  to  another, 
they  are  by  no  means  identical.  (6)  Portable  or  auxiliary  rooms 
are  numerous  among  the  vacant  and  uneqtiipped  rooms  re- 
ported. Presumably  these  would  become  vacant  as  permanent 
rooms  become  available.  The  table  below  summarizes  the  va- 
cant room  situation. 

VACANT  ROOMS  1956  and  1957 

Instruction  Rooms  Instruction  Rooms  Instruction  Rooms 

Year        Reported  Vacant  Reported  Vacant  in  Reported  Vacant  in 

(Sept.)     (Even  if  Used  for  Same  Schools  Portables 

Some  Purpose;  Previous  Year 

1956  76  47  6 

1957  46  48  6 
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The  Increased  Use  of  Additional  Staff  Members 
in  Facilities  Planning 

The  two-year  period  saw  an  expansion  oi  the  committees 
working  in  school  faciHties  planning  and  a  resultant  increased 
advisory  use  of  educational  staff  members.  In  November  1956, 
a  secondary  committee  of  three  members  was  reorganized  by  the 
Secondary,  Vocational  and  Adult  Division  and  its  membership 
of  central  office  personnel  greatly  increased.  The  committee 
was  set  up  to  develop  and  prepare  information  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  secondary  and  vocational  schools.  One  of  its  first 
tasks  was  ordering  furniture  and  equipment  for  the  new  Ed- 
mondson  High  School  400.  During  the  biennium,  it  worked 
on  various  phases  of  the  planning  for  Schools  79  Junior  High 
(Lemmel),  57  Junior  High  (Lombard),  78  Junior  High  (Har- 
lem Park),  405  Senior  High  (Patterson),  115  Junior  High  (Ven- 
able),  453  Junior  High  (Fairmount  Hill),  and  456  Veterans 
Trade  School.  In  addition,  subcommittees  were  appointed  to 
plan  specific  schools,  and  here  principals  and  school  personnel 
were  involved  as  well  as  central  office  staff.  Each  committee 
was  charged  with  planning  a  school  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
the  educational  level  and  its  program  and  suited  to  the  site  of 
land.  Three  subcommittees  were  appointed  and  began  their 
work.  They  included  the  Calverton  Junior  High  (a  school- 
within-a-school),  the  Herring  Rvui  Junior  High  (a  school-within- 
a-school),  and  the  Junior  College  building  committees. 

In  the  Elementary  Division,  building  committees  as  such  were 
not  appointed,  but  the  Director  of  Elementary  Education  and 
the  Area  Directors  served  in  a  general  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Assistant  Superintendent.  While  they  did  not  work  on  indi- 
vidual school  facilities,  the  Director  of  Elementary  Education  in 
some  cases  reviewed  plans  for  an  individual  school  with  the 
Assistant  Superintendent.  Once  the  Division  of  School  Facili- 
ties had  the  details  established,  such  as  auditorium  size,  storage 
space,  etc.,  the  Area  Directors  worked  on  materials  and  equip- 
ment for  new  schools. 

The  School  Facilities  Development  Committee  functioned 
also.  It  was  "set  up  by  the  Division  of  School  Facilities  for  the 
evaluation  of  contemporary  school  design,  development  of 
standards  of  construction  and  modification  or  revision  of  same, 
discussion  of  pertinent  articles  appearing  in  professional  engi- 
neering and  architectural  publications,  and  evaluation  of  new 
materials,  equipment,  and  methods  of  construction." 
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Cooperative  Planning  and  Use  of  Buildings  with 
The  Department  of  Recreation  and  Parks 

The  cooperative  planning  of  school-recreation  centers  by  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Recreation 
and  Parks  which  was  initiated  during  the  previous  biennium 
was  continued.  Five  projects  of  such  a  nature  which  were  under 
construction  or  in  some  stage  of  planning  on  June  30,  1958, 
included  four  elementary  schools  and  one  junior  high  school. 
The  elementary  schools  were  scattered  throughout  the  city  and 
included  Hazelwood  Elementary  School  210,  Hazelwood  and 
Hamilton  Avenues;  Mt.  Royal  Elementary  School  66,  McMechen 
Street  at  John  Street;  an  addition  to  the  Howard  Park  Elemen- 
tary School  218,  Liberty  Heights  and  Woodbine  Avenues;  and 
the  Madison  Square  Elementary  School  26.  The  Herring  Run 
Junior  High  School  77,  Sinclair  Lane  and  Moravia  Avenue, 
will  also  be  a  center  of  this  type.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Bureau  of  Recreation  has  explained  that  preference  for  school- 
recreation  centers  in  elementary  schools  is  due  to  the  greater 
likelihood  of  scheduling  conflicts  in  the  secondary  schools  with 
greater  afternoon  and  evening  school  use  of  facilities  such  as 
the  gymnasium. 

The  Mt.  Royal  Elementary  School  Recreation  Center,  which 
was  well  on  the  way  toward  completion  by  June  30,  1958,  may 
be  cited  as  an  example  of  an  elementary  school-recreation  cen- 
ter. On  the  ground  floor  of  this  maximum-size  elementary 
school,  (which  contains  twenty-five  rooms,  two  kindergartens, 
auditorium,  gymnasium,  cafeteria,  and  library),  along  the  halls 
surrounding  the  gymnasium  are  found  the  recreational  facilities 
of  a  large  multi-purpose  room  with  a  small  kitchen,  a  club 
room,  two  craft  rooms,  a  storage  room,  and  an  office.  Thus, 
the  people  of  the  community  can  center  here  their  educational 
and  recreational  activities  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening. 

The  magnitude  of  community  use  of  school  facilities  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  Bureau  of  Recreation's  uses)  was  shown  in  the  report 
of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  of  General  Administration  on 
the  Use  of  School  Facilities  September  1,  1956-August  30,  1957. 
Formal  permits  are  not  issued  to  school  groups  as  the  principal 
may  on  his  own  authority  grant  such  permits,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  does  issue  permits  to  reputable  groups  for 
educational,  cultural,  and  political  purposes,  although  not  for 
religious  or  commercial  purposes,  when  there  is  no  conflict  with 
school  use.     When  permits  are  requested  for  recreational  pur- 
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poses,  the  organizational  request  is  referred  to  and  cleared 
through  the  Bureau  of  Recreation.  Groups  which  were  granted 
permissions  for  school  uses  in  the  period  cited  counted  among 
their  number  such  diverse  organizations  as  the  Cub  and  Brownie 
Scouts,  as  well  as  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  the  Red  Shield  Boys' 
Club,  the  Catholic  Youth  Organization,  improvement  and  civic 
associations,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Jewish  Community  Center, 
Civil  Defense  Organization,  the  Peabody  Institute,  the  Balti- 
more Civic  Opera  Company,  the  Alamedian  Light  Opera  Com- 
pany, Baltimore  SymjDhony  Orchestra,  the  Valley  Players,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  City  Service  Commission,  Howard 
University,  Lincoln  University,  the  University  of  Maryland,  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  Coppin  State  Teachers'  College, 
Calvert  Hall  College,  The  Sunpapers,  the  Baltimore  News-Post, 
the  Maryland  League  for  Nursing,  Educational  Testing  Service 
Naval  Examining  Section  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
A  total  of  601  permits  were  granted  to  outside  organizations 
to  use  school  facilities.  Such  use  is  good  in  promoting  whole- 
some school  public  relations  and,  therefore,  its  continuance  is 
desirable.  Also,  this  widespread  use  points  up  the  desirability 
of  cooperative  facilities  planning  for  maximum  efficiency  in  car- 
rying on  educational  and  recreational  activities  within  the 
community. 

School  Loans  and  Public  Support 

In  order  that  buildings  could  be  ready  for  the  children 
expected  to  be  enrolled  in  schools  in  1960  and  1961  and  plans 
finished  and  funds  committed  within  ample  time,  two  proposals 
for  new  school  loans  were  presented  to  the  voters  for  their  ap- 
proval. (Loans  previously  approved  were  sufficient  to  keep 
building  under  way  only  until  early  1957.)  The  two  loans  were 
submitted  as  separate  questions,  because  they  were  enabled  by 
separate  acts  of  the  legislature  and  it  was  impossible  to  combine 
them.  A  Citizen's  Committee  for  the  1956  School  Loans  worked 
from  May  through  November  coordinating  the  efforts  of  many 
civic  organizations  and  individuals  in  order  to  place  before  the 
people  facts  pertinent  to  the  school  questions. 

A  number  of  complex  factors  were  involved  in  the  vote.  The 
machine  ballot  was  long  and  complex.  Presidential,  senatorial, 
congressional,  and  judicial  elections  were  combined  with  voting 
on  nineteen  questions,  of  which  seven  were  referenda,  three  in- 
volved changes  in  the  City  Charter  and  nine  were  loan  ques- 
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tions.  Loan  questions  must  follow  all  constitutional  and  Char- 
ter questions,  and  though  the  school  questions  were  placed  first 
among  the  loan  questions,  they  were  eleventh  and  twelfth  in 
position  on  the  November  6,  1956  ballot.  Question  11  was  for 
a  school  loan  of  $15,000,000  and  Question  12  for  a  school  loan 
of  514,500,000. 

A  research  analysis  by  the  Director  of  Research  assessed  the 
attitude  of  the  voters  toward  schools.  A  total  of  325,638  voters 
entered  the  537  polling  places  of  the  28  wards  of  the  city.  Of 
those  who  pulled  a  lever  for  the  twelve  civic  questions,  the 
largest  number,  200,099,  i.e.,  61.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  voters,  voted  on  the  issue  of  raising  Fire  Department  pay 
scales  through  Charter  amendment.  The  second  and  third 
largest  number  voted  on  the  Question  11  and  Question  12  school 
loans,  194,878,  (59.8  per  cent)  and  188,630  (57.9  per  cent)  re- 
spectively. Looked  at  in  another  way,  the  numbers  of  votes 
on  Question  11  and  Question  12  school  loans  were  the  largest 
of  any  of  the  nine  questions  involving  commitments  for  loans 
for  capital  expenditure. 

The  most  significant  result  of  the  voting  was  the  strong  favor- 
able reaction  toward  the  school  loans.  Of  those  who  voted  on 
the  school  loans  85  per  cent  voted  FOR  them  with  the  spread 
from  lowest  to  highest  favorable  votes  in  the  28  wards  running 
from  76  per  cent  to  over  90  per  cent.  Inspection  of  the  data 
for  the  537  precincts  showed  that  in  every  one  the  vote  FOR 
was  higher  than  the  vote  AGAINST.  The  voter  reaction  to  the 
two  school  loans  was  the  same. 

In  general,  voter  reaction  to  the  school  loans  was  like  the 
reaction  to  the  library  loan  except  that  the  reaction  to  the 
school  loans  was  on  a  higher  numerical  level.  The  city-wide 
average  FOR  the  school  loans  was  5  per  cent  higher  than  the 
average  FOR  the  library  loan,  while  the  school  loans  had  less 
variability  than  the  library  loan. 

A  common  opinion  is  that  the  more  people  who  vote  on  a 
school  loan  question  the  more  likely  the  vote  will  be  favorable. 
A  test  of  this  opinion  was  made  by  computing  the  rank-order 
correlation  of  the  per  cent  voting  ON  Question  11  in  each  of 
the  28  wards  with  the  per  cent  voting  FOR  it.  The  resulting 
coefficient  (Rho)  of  .02  showed  that  there  was  no  relationship 
between  the  per  cent  voting  ON  the  question  and  the  per  cent 
voting  FOR  it.  The  comparable  coefficient  for  Question  12 
was  —.01,  reinforcing  the  generalization. 
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There  was  definite  indication  (correlation  .88  for  Question 
11)  that  in  the  wards  with  the  largest  absolute  number  of  peo- 
ple voting  a  higher  per  cent  evinced  an  interest  by  voting  ON 
school  loans.  However,  a  correlation  of  —.07  showed  that  the 
size  of  a  ward  was  not  a  factor  in  the  attitude  voters  took  in 
voting  FOR  Question  11. 

Other  facets  of  the  problem  were  studied.  It  was  revealed 
that  the  farther  a  ward  lay  from  the  center  of  the  City,  the 
greater  the  interest  in  the  school  loan,  but  location  had  prac- 
tically no  effect  on  differences  in  voters'  reaction  (voting  FOR). 
But  the  historical  expansion  of  the  City  boundaries  and  the 
subsequent  residential  development  of  the  outer  City  are  back- 
ground forces  which  have  tended  to  relate  the  size  and  location 
of  a  ward  to  social  and  economic  factors.  Though  a  penetrat- 
ing study  of  these  factors  was  not  made,  it  appeared  that  the 
higher  the  socio-economic  level  of  a  ward  the  greater  the  voters' 
interest  (ON)  in  a  school  loan  although  there  was  no  difference 
regarding  reaction  (FOR).  An  analysis  of  three  area  types 
showed  that  though  an  area  of  high-valuation  residences  elicited 
a  per  cent  voting  ON  a  school  loan  twice  as  high  as  in  an  urban 
renewal  area,  the  high-valuation  area  showed  a  favorable  per 
cent  equal  to  that  of  the  City,  and  the  urban  renewal  area  a 
per  cent  FOR  school  loans  which  was  above  that  of  the  highest 
ward  in  the  City. 

The  analysis  of  the  school  loans  along  with  the  seven  other 
loans  on  the  ballot  showed  a  very  strong  tendency  for  a  greater 
number  of  votes  ON  an  issue  to  be  accompanied  by  a  strong 
vote  FOR  it.  The  cause  and  effect  direction  was  not  implied 
as  the  truth  of  the  inatter  may  be  that  more  popular  loan  issues 
get  more  attention  by  the  voters  or  that  efforts  to  secure  a 
larger  vote  give  a  more  favorable  result.  Whichever  the  direc- 
tion, it  was  concluded  that  there  was  a  need  for  supplying  in- 
formation to  the  electorate  before  future  school  bond  elections 
as  in  the  past. 

Summary  of  School  Facilities  Progress 

Key  data  relating  to  school  facilities  appear  in  Tables  69 
through  73.  These  data  are  for  individual  sites  and  projects 
bringing  up  to  date  information  given  in  the  122nd  Report, 
pages  44-56. 
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TABLE  71 

BUILDINGS   IN   THE   PLANNING   STAGE   JUNE   30,    1958 


School 
Number 


Name  of  School 


Location 


Facilities 


Architect 


26     Madison  Square  Ele- 
mentary School 
(7.312D-1) 


35     Harlem  Park  Elemen- 
tary School 
(7.311D-3) 


57     Lombard  Junior  High 
School 

(7.311D-2) 

71     Irvington  Elementary 

School  Addition 

(7.312D-10) 

75  Calverton  Junior 
High  School 

(7.311D-4) 

76  Francis  Scott  Key 
Elementary-Junior 
High  School  Addition 

77  Herring  Run  Junior 
High  School 

(7.311D-5) 

78  Harlem  Park  Junior 
High  School 

(7.311D-3) 

95     Franklin  Square 
Elementary  School 
(7.312D-4) 


Eden,  Biddle, 
CaroHne,  and 
Chase  Streets 


Strieker,  Calhoun, 
Lanvale  Streets, 
and  Lafayette 
Avenue 

Caroline, 
Lombard,  Bethel, 
and  Pratt  Streets 

Old  Frederick  Rd. 
and  Loudon  Ave. 


Lafayette  Avenue 
and  Winchester 
Street 

Fort  Avenue  and 
Decatur  Street 


Sinclair  Lane  and 
Moravia  Avenue 


Gilmor,  Calhoun, 
Lanvale  Streets, 
and  Harlem  Ave. 


24  classrooms,  2  kin-     Edward  H. 
dergartens,  gymnasium,  Glidden,  Jr. 
auditorium,  cafeteria, 
hbrary 

24  classrooms,  2  kin-      Taylor 
dergartens,  gymnasium,  &  Fisher 
auditorium-cafeteria, 
library 


68  classrooms,  gym- 
nasium, auditorium, 
cafeteria,  library 

7  classrooms,  gym- 
nasium, auditorium, 
cafeteria,  Hbrary 

90  classrooms,  gym- 
nasium, auditorium, 
cafeteria,  library 

Cafeteria 


90  classrooms,  gym- 
nasium, auditorium, 
cafeteria,  library 

82  classrooms,  gym- 
nasium, auditorium, 
cafeteria,  library 


Calhoun,  Lexing-    24  classrooms,  2 
ton,  Strieker,  and    kindergartens,  gym- 
Saratoga  Streets      nasium,  auditorium 


Tyler, 
Ketcham 
&  Myers 

John 

Winthrop 

Wolcott 

Meyer 
&  Ayers 


Bacharach 
&   Bacharach 


Sandlass 
&  Cray  croft 


Taylor 
&  Fisher 


Charles 
P.  Brandt 
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TABLE  71--Continued 

BUILDINGS   IN   THE   PLANNING   STAGE   JUNE   30,   1958 


School 

Number       Name  of  School 

Location 

Facilities 

Architect 

102 

Thomas  G.  Hayes 
Elementary  School 
(7.312D-13) 

Monument  Street 
and  Central  Ave. 

25  classrooms,  2 
kindergartens,  gym- 
nasium, auditorium, 
cafeteria,  library 

Taylor 
&  Fisher 

115 

Venable  Junior  High 
School 

(7.312D-5) 

34th  and  Frisby 
Streets 

7  classrooms,  cafe- 
teria 

Ferdinand 
P.  Kelly 

150 

Bentalou  Elementary 
School 

(7.312D-6) 

Bentalou  and 
Saratoga  Streets 

24  classrooms,  2 
kindergartens,  gym- 
nasium, auditorium, 
cafeteria,  library 

J.  Carroll 
Dunn 

159 

Cherry  Hill 
Elementary  School 
(7.312D-11) 

801  Bridgeview 
Avenue 

14  classrooms,  audi- 
torium-gymnasium 

Benjamin 
Brotman 

221 

Mount  Washington 
Elementary  School 
Addition 
(7.312D-9) 

Sulgrave  Avenue 
and  Lochlea  Road 

17  classrooms,  kin- 
dergarten, cafeteria, 
library,  auditorium, 
gymnasium 

Cochran, 
Stephenson 
&  Wing 

400 

Edmondson  Senior 
High  School 
Addition 
(7.312D-13) 

Edmondson  and 
Athol  Avenues 

16  classrooms 

Fisher,  Nes, 
Campbell  & 
Associates 

453 

Fairmount  Hill 
Junior  High  School 
Phase  II 
(7.309D-20) 

Jackson  Place  and 
Fairmount  Avenue 

5  classrooms,  gym- 
nasium, auditorium, 
cafeteria 

Laurence 
Ewald 
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TABLE  73 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  ACQUIRED  UNDER 

THE  SIXTH  AND  NINTH  SCHOOL  LOANS 

UP  TO  JUNE  30,  1958^ 


Name  of 
Project 


Location 


Date 


Site  Costs  to  Other  Costs  to     Total  to 
Acreage  June  30, 1958  June  30, 1958  June  30, 1958 


Kirk  Avenue  Kirk  and  Nov. 

Athletic  Exeter  Hall        1940 

Field  Avenues 

(7.302D-23) 
(7,309D-8) 


Douglass 
High  Foot- 
ball Field 


Gwynns  Falls 
Pkwy.  and 
Warwick  Ave. 


11.8 


,672.15   $516,096.98  $614,769.13 


276,027.96   276,027.96 


iSee  Table  9,  page  56,  of  the  121st  Report,  and  Table  12,  page  56,  of  the  122d  Report  for  facilities 
completed  before  the  opening  of  the  biennium  covered  by  this  Report. 
2Field  and  stands  utilize  existing  site. 


FINANCING  THE  SCHOOLS 


The  operation  of  schools  requires  teachers  and  instructional 
materials,  principals,  buildings,  custodians  and  engineers,  fuel, 
water,  light.  The  coordinated  efforts  of  a  school  system  pre- 
scribe supervisory  and  administrative  services.  Buildings  regu- 
larly need  repairs,  cleaning,  and  painting.  All  these  services 
cost  money. 

School  Years  1956-58 

The  cost  of  providing  education  was  $40,775,090.75  in  1956- 
57  and  $44,504,893.76  in  1957-58  as  shown  in  Table  74.  A 
breakdown  of  the  totals  according  to  kinds  of  educational  pro- 
grams appears  in  Tables  75  through  77. 

The  increase  of  1956-57  over  1955-56  was  $4,623,149.16;  of 
1957-58  over  1956-57  was  $3,729,803.01.  The  annual  increases 
were  due  to  the  continuing  growth  in  the  number  of  pupils  and 
the  new  salary  schedule.  The  growth  in  the  number  of  pupils 
in  turn  led  to  the  need  for  more  teachers,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment;   the    use    of    more    classrooms,    buildings,    and    ground 


TABLE  74 

COST  OF  OPERATING  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  TWO  YEARS 

ENDING  JUNE  30, 1957,  AND  JUNE  1958,  RESPECTIVELY— 

EXPENDITURES  BY  DEPARTMENT  OF 

EDUCATION  ONLY 


1957-58 


Character  of  Service  1956-57 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES $40,775,090.75 

Capital  outlay 355,228.28 

Current  expense 40,419,862.47 

General  control 975,636.58 

Instruction: 

Day  schools 31,938,377.30 

Home  and  hospital  teaching 80,439.25 

Summer  schools 39,762.43 

Adult  education 686,618.47 

Auxiliary  services i 1,009,046.11 

Operation  of  plant 3,929,158.64 

Maintenance  of  plant 1,738,947.44 

Fixed  charges 21,876.25 


$44,504,893.76 

284,268.52 

44,220,625.24 

1,002,042.20 

35,032,104.61 

99,538.78 

52,228.55 

681,857.78 

1,093,744.38 

4,397,345.14 

1,843,040.79 

18,723.01 


^Promotion  of  health,  pupil  personnel,  transportation,  etc. 
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TABLE  75 

CURRENT  OPERATING  EXPENSES   OF  FULL-TIME   DAY 

SCHOOLS,  1956-57 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  ONLY'^ 

All 

Items                         Day  Schools  Elementary  Junior  High 

Grand  Total $39,613,042.32  $21,222,445.17  $8,346,319.11 

General  Controlrb 

Salaries $      680,409.08  $      364,522.36  $      143,362.19 

Other  expenses 295,227.50  158,165.18  62,204.44 

Total $      975,636.58  $      522,687.54  $      205,566.63 

Instruction  Service: 

Col  Q  T""I  OQ 

Directors $      142,110.51  $        82,298.65  $        26,103.60 

Supervisors 736,932.27  475,114.20  136,291.28 

Other  instructional 

staff 193,656.23  54,905.45  49,200.10 

Principals  and  teachers     28,978,513.15  15,401,849.73  6,252,818.17 

Textbooks 476,052.27  265,945.45  128,344.02 

Library  books 92,085.16  60,191.97  18,208.30 

Educational  supplies 588,867.90  335,777.66  106,608.49 

Other  expenses 730,159.81  424,266.04  141,588.86 

Total $31,938,377.30  $17,100,349.15  $  6,859,162.82 


Auxiliary  Services: 

Promotion  of  health $      190,789.82  $        17,404.78  $        94,239.41 

Interscholastic  athletics  115,000.00             

Public  lunches 141,814.14  138,512.08  1,399.34 

Transportation 113,781.74  103,773.13  6,458.15 

Pupil  personnel 447,660.41  317,553.92  69,398.46 


Total 

$  1,009,046.11 

$      577,243.91 

$ 

171,495.36 

Operation  of  School  Plant: 
Wages  of  janitors,  etc.  .. 
Fuel,  supplies,  etc 

$  2,726,473.34 
1,202,685.30 

$  1,404,992.45 
580,642.70 

$ 

545,777.78 
252,027.73 

Total 

$  3,929,158.64 

$  1,985,635.15 

$ 

797,805.51 

Maintenance  of  School  Plant: 

Salaries $      695,097.99  $      447,542.26   $      116,653.34 

Supplies 117,462.88  72,806.49            21,060.76 

Contractual  services 925,120.92  500,613.71           173,967.91 

Travel,  etc 1,265.65  951.79                 151.88 

Total $  1,738,947.44  $  1,021,914.25   $      311,833.89 

Fixed  Charges: 

Rent $        20,261.51  $        13,830.69   $               45.60 

Accident   leave,   medical 

expenses,  insurance 1,614.74  784.48                  409.30 

Total $        21,876.25  $        14,615.17   $             454.90 

n  Excludes  home  and  hospital  teaching,  summer  schools,  and  adult  education. 
6  Prorated  proportionately  to  the  distribution  of  direct  charges  to  the  several  types  of 
schools. 


Items 

Senior  High 

Occupa-           Shop 
Vocational           tional            Center 

Graktd  Total 

$6,434,741.31 

$2,313,364.36  $568,971.01  $727,201.86 

General  Control  6 

Salaries 

Other  expenses 

$    110,525.65 

47,956.76 

$      39,735.89  $     9,770.67  $  12,492.32 
17,241.29         4,239.47         5,420 .36 

Total 

$    158,482.41 

$      56,977.18  $  14,010.14  $  17,912.68 

254  SCHOOL  BOARD  REPORT 
TABLE  75— Concluded 

CURRENT   OPERATING   EXPENSES   OF  FULL-TIME  DAY 

SCHOOLS  1956-57 

JDEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  ONLY" 

l6 

es 

Instruction  Service: 

Directors $      18,973.88  $        8,291.72  $  3,195.89  $  3,246.77 

Super\dsors 70,319.31  36,401.03  8,313.66  10,492.79 

Other  instructional 

staff 77,330.21  2,429.57  3,455.27  6,335.63 

Principals  and  teachers  4,815,969.49  1,538,665.23     451,617.88     517,592.65 

Textbooks 60,080.36  15,701.72  2,224.37  3,756.35 

Library  books 10,699.56  2,518.47  55.90  410.96 

Educational  supplies 73,254.33  64,604.11  3,912.58  4,710.73 

Other  expenses 102,303.53  46,312.-52  8,234.80  7,454.06 

Total $5,228,930.67  $1,714,924.37  $481,010.35  $553,999.94 

Auxiliary  Services: 

Promotion  of  health $      52,078.09  $      20,962.73$  334.97$  5,769.84 

Interscholastic  athletics  94,564.24  20,435.76  

Public  lunches 1,121.74  73.80  707.18 

Transportation 3,246.35  269.91  34.20           

Pupil  personnel 10,842.75  16,488.45  16,349.75  17,027.08 

Total $    160,731.43  $      59,278.59  $  16,792.72  $  23,504.10 

Operation  of  School  Plant: 

Wages  of  janitors,  etc $    430,170.68  $    257,261.14  $  26,633.90  $  61,637.39 

Fuel,  supplies,  etc 209,202.65  124,378.20  11,158.97  25,275.05 

Total $    639,373.33  $    381,639.34  $  37,792.87  $  86,912.44 

Maintenance  of  School  Plant: 

Salaries $      72,584.22  $      30,158.92  $  8,472.50  $  19,686.75 

Supplies 11,413.88  7,641.87  1,376.56  3,163.32 

Contractual  services 158,111.55  60,975.75  9,489.93  21,962.07 

Travel,  etc 55.24  46.94  18.04  41.76 

Total $    242,164.89  $      98,823.48  $  19,357.03  $  44,853.90 

Fixed  Charges: 

Rent $        4,760.02  $        1,619.06  $  1.85  $  4.29 

Accident  leave,  medical 

expenses,  insurance 298.56  102.34  6.05  14.01 

Total $        5,058.58  $        1,721.40  $  7.90  $  18.30 


a  Excludes  home  and  hospital  teaching,  summer  schools,  and  adult  education. 
6  Prorated  proportionately  to  the  distribution  of  direct  charges  to  the  several  types  of 
schools. 
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TABLE  76 

CURRENT   OPERATING   EXPENSES   OF   FULL-TIME   DAY 

SCHOOLS,  1957-58 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  ONLYa 

AH 

Items                        Day  Schools        Elementary  Junior  High 

Grand  Total $43,387,000.13    $22,986,928.94  $  9,282,476.20 

General  Control: 6 

Salaries $      712,983.25    $      377,746.37  $      1.52,.539.92 

Other  expenses 289,058.95           153,146.61  61,843.00 

Total $  1,002,042.20    $      530,892.98  $      214,382.92 

Instruction  Service: 

Directors $      151,864.24   $        86,849.69  $        26,411.01 

Supervisors 781,728.02           494,454.60  138,963.14 

Other  instructional 

staff 221,179.08             60,710.32  51,575.79 

Principals  and  teachers     31,828,465.86      16,889,725.03  6,925,903.18 

Textbooks 492,083.73          254,569.63  120,020.18 

Library  books 137,892.17             83,405.88  32,927.67 

Educational  supplies 621,202.46           346,067.63  114,268.27 

Other  expenses 797,689.05          450,624.89  161,987.61 

Total $35,032,104.61    $18,666,407.67  $  7,572,056.85 

Auxiliary  Services: 

Promotion  of  health $      198,659.58    $          5,663.42  $        98,992.82 

Interscholastic  athletics             158,296.00             

Public  lunches 87,844.85            85,191.68  883.33 

Transportation 160,876.58          148,556.58  6,398.32 

Pupil  personnel 488,067.37          317,564.31  83,445.07 

Total $  1,093,744.38   $      556,975.99  $      189,719.54 

Operation  of  School  Plant: 

Wages  of  janitors,  etc $  3,033,015.32   $  1,520,544.63  $      648,635.61 

Fuel,  supplies,  etc 1,364,329.82          694,987.89  275,476.42 

Total $  4,397,345.14   $  2,215,532.52  $      924,112.03 

Maintenance  of  School  Plant: 

Salaries $      810,032.73    $      485,740.31  $      153,008.73 

Supplies 169,890.89          100,483.39  30,669.91 

Contractual  services 861,308.33          418,494.53  197,525.74 

Travel,  etc 1,808.84              1,117.86  349.11 

Total $  1,843,040.79   $  1,005,836.09  $      381,553.49 

Fixed  Charges: 

Rent $        16,230.42   $        10,515.54  $             198.05 

Accident  leave,  medical 

expenses,  insurance 2,492.59                 768.15  453.32 

Total $        18,723.01   $        11,283.69  $             651.37 

a  Excludes  home  and  hospital  teaching,  summer  schools,  and  adult  education. 
6  Prorated  proportionately  to  the  distribution  of  direct  charges  to  the  several  types  of 
schools. 


Items 

Senior  High 

Occupa-           Shop 
Vocational           tional             Center 

Grand  Total 

$7,299,717.48 

$2,455,260.78  $623,502.71  $739,114.02 

General  Control: 6 

Salaries 

Other  expenses 

$    119,957.29 

48,633.30 

$      40,347.72  $  10,246.28  $  12,145.67 
16,357.85         4,154.07         4,924.12 

Total 

$    168,590.59 

$      56,705.57  $  14,400.35  $  17,069.79 
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TABLE  76— Concluded 

CURRENT  OPERATING   EXPENSES  OF  FULL-TIME  DAY 

SCHOOLS,  1957-58 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  ONLY" 

1:6 

es 

Instruction  Service: 

Directors $      22,456.47  $        8,859.13  $     3,745.99  $     3,541.95 

Supervisors 87,379.72  36,142.05  11,222.75  13,565.76 

Other  instructional  staff  85,770.97  6,834.33  7,100.99  9,186.68 

Principals  and  teachers    5,373,396.05  1,618,651.56  474,725.75  546,064.29 

Textbooks 92,073.33  19,027.66  2,569.24  3,823.69 

Library  books 15,948.68  5,104.42  195.69  309.83 

Educational  supplies 95,666.50  55,294.34  3,671.66  6,234.06 

Other  expenses 116,562.32  48,684.29  10,422.48  9,407.46 

Total $5,889,254.04   $1,798,597.78  $513,654.55  $592,133.72 

Auxiliary  Services: 

Promotion  of  health $      67,368.81  $      19,982.52  $        518.15  $     6,133.86 

Interscholastic  athletics..  130,118.00  28,178.00           

Public  lunches 930.83  113.86           725.15 

Transportation 4,852.16  786.22           283.30 

Pupil  personnel 12,519.81  19,005.33  26,818.23      28,714.62 

Total $    214,858.78   $      68,882.90  $  27,450.24  $  35,856.93 

Operation  of  School  Plant: 

Wages  of  janitors,  etc $    512,601.18   $    274,751.72  $  32,092.29  $  44,389.89 

Fuel,  supplies,  etc 243,716.04        115,194.03       14,667.31       20,288.13 

Total $    756,317.22   $    389,945.75  $  46,759.60  $  64,678.02 

Maintenance  of  School  Plant: 

Salaries $  106,568.84  $      40,283.85  $  10,251.24  $  14,179.76 

Supplies 21,617.38  12,065.74         2,120.91         2,933.56 

Contractual  services 137,622.65  86,611.02         8,834.93       12,219.46 

Travel,  etc 220.68  65.12             23.51             32.56 

Total $    266,029.55   $    139,025.73  $  21,230.59  $  29,365.34 

Fixed  Charges: 

Rent $        3,651.02   $        1,865.81  

Accident  leave,  medical 

expenses,  insurance 1,016.28  237.24  $  7.38  $  10.22 

Total $        4,667.30   $        2,103.05  $  7.38  $  10.22 

a  Excludes  home  and  hospital  teaching,  summer  schools,  and  adult  education. 
b  Prora'ed  proportionately  to  the  distribution  of  direct  charges  to  the  several  types  of 
schools. 
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TABLE  77 

ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  ACADEMIC  SUMMER  SCHOOLS, 

1956  and  1957 

Type  of  Schools  1956-57         1957-58 

TOTAL  ADULT  EDUCATION $686,618.47  $681,857.78 

Junior  College 270,535.87  288,751.17 

Trade  extension 51,154.52  31,287.41 

Americanization 25,700.10  20,533.82 

Parent  education 31,822.63  28,493.07 

Elementary,  secondary,  vocational 300,658.73  301,564.62 

Veterans   training 6,746.62  11,227.69 

1956  1957 

TOTAL  ACADEMIC  SUMMER  SCHOOLS $  39,762.43  $  52,228.55 

Elementary 9,088.80        7,009.45 

Secondary 30,673.63      45,219.10 


area  with  attendant  increases  in  custodial  and  maintenance  per- 
sonnel and  materials.  The  annual  increases  charged  to  instruc- 
tion for  day  schools  amounted  to  |3,502,586.04  and  $3,093,727.31 
or  12.3  per  cent  and  9.7  per  cent  respectively.  The  increase  in 
instruction  for  day  schools  made  up  75.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
increase  of  1956-57  over  1955-56  and  82.9  per  cent  of  1957-58 
over  1956-57. 

Expenditures  for  schools  by  other  City  departments.  The  full 
picture  of  school  costs  is  complete  only  when  the  cost  of  identi- 
fiable services  given  by  other  City  departments  is  included.  The 
Health  Department  provided  its  services  directly  to  the  elemen- 
tary schools  to  the  extent  shown  in  Table  78.  Debt  retirement 
and  service  costs  for  schools  are  carried  by  the  City  in  a  separate 
account.  So  also  are  insurance  and  pension  costs.  The  above 
costs  represent  expenditures  to  be  charged  directly  to  the  educa- 
tional enterprise  during  a  given  year.  The  loan  expenditures 
shown  in  Table  78  are  of  a  different  nature.  They  represent 
costs  which  will  appear  in  future  years  as  interest  on  loans  and 
debt  retirement.  Though  they  represent  a  financial  commitment, 
they  are  not  to  be  charged  in  the  current  year  to  the  total  cost 
of  education.  To  do  so  would  introduce  a  feature  of  double- 
accounting. 

Comparative  expenditure.  A  key  question  is,  "Is  Baltimore 
offering  adequate  education  of  a  quality  suited  to  the  best  edu- 
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TABLE  78 

EXPENDITURES   BY   OTHER   CITY   DEPARTMENTS   FOR 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

Disbursing  Agent  and  Object  1956-57  1957-58 

TOTAL $16,774,856.98   $19,515,748.29 

Health  Department 

Medical-dental  inspection,  nurse  service..  219,016.00  256,435.00 

City  Register 

Interest  on  loans 1,459,061.25       1,644,494.25 

Bond  retirement 2,729,000.00        1,754,000.00 

City  Comptroller 

Insurance  on  buildings  and  equipment ....  87,500.00  91,175,00 

Gross  contributions  account  pensions 3,066,120.00  3,418,848.00 

Expenditures  from  Loans  Six  to  Twelve: 

School  buildings,  sites,  improvements..  9,201,704.78  12,330,815.41 

Engineering  and  population  studies  ....  7,597.42  8,842.28 

Athletic  fields 4,857.53  677.87 

Expense  of  floating  bond  issues  a 10,258.48 

a  Item  added  1958. 

TABLE  79 

COMPARATIVE  ANNUAL  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES  PER 
PUPIL,  1956-57 

Per-pupil  annual 
City  current  expenditures  a 

New  York $425 

San  Francisco 410 

Buffalo 364 

Minneapolis 359 

Los  Angeles 359 

Pittsburgh 358 

Chicago 348 

St.  Louis 332 

Cleveland 330 

Philadephia 329 

Washington 328 

Boston 326 

Detroit 324 

Milwaukee 321 

Cincinnati 320 

BALTIMORE 281 

New  Orleans 241 

Houston 228 

a  Excludes  expenditure  for  school  facilities,  debt  service,  community  services,  tuition 
paid  to  other  school  districts  and  institutions,  expenditure  for  nonpublic  school  children, 
summer,  night,  Americanization  and  adult  education  classes.  "Pupil"  represents  the 
number  in  average  daily  membership,  called  "average  number  belonging"  in  Maryland 
and  "average  net  roll"  in  Baltimore. 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education,  Current  Expenditures  per  Pupil  in  Public  School 
Systems:     Large  Cities,  1956-57. 
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cational  know-how?"  Insofar  as  the  answer  can  be  given  by  one 
complex  composite  standardized  criterion,  expenditure  per  pu- 
pil for  current  operational  purposes  is  one  measure  available. 
The  United  States  Office  of  Education  annually  releases  infor- 
mation showing  expenditure  per  pupil  based  on  standardized 
definitions  of  expenditure  and  pupil  measures  which  are  the 
same  for  all  operating  school  systems.  The  comparative  amounts 
for  each  of  the  eighteen  largest  city  school  systems  appears  in 
Table  79.  It  shows  Baltimore  ranking  fifteenth  out  of  the  eight- 
een. The  cities  immediately  above  and  below  Baltimore  are  $40 
in  each  direction  or  14  per  cent  of  the  $281  expenditure  for  Bal- 
timore. As  a  rough  rule  of  thumb  a  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent 
variation  might  be  explainable  as  the  extreme  proportion  by 
which  good  management  could  produce  education  of  equal 
quality.  In  terms  of  comparative  state  and  community  factors, 
Baltimore  approaches  the  eight  cities  spending  from  $320  to 
$332  per  pupil  in  1956-57. 

The  major  factors  explaining  the  expenditure  difference  is 
class  size  or  pupil-teacher  ratio  and  teachers'  salaries.  A  study 
of  Table  44  shows  the  median  pupil-teacher  ratios  for  the  eight 
cities  to  be:  elementary  30.2,  junior  high  23.2,  and  senior  high 
23.7.  The  Baltimore  pupil-teacher  ratios  for  the  same  year 
were:  elementary  34.2,  junior  high  23.4,  and  senior  high  21.4. 
When  each  of  the  median  ratios  for  the  eight  cities  is  divided 
by  the  Baltimore  ratio,  Baltimore  has  1.13  times  the  number 
of  pupils  per  teacher  in  elementary  schools,  .99  in  junior  high, 
and  1.11  in  senior  high.  When  each  of  these  ratios  is  weighted 
by  the  relative  numbers  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  three  types 
of  schools  the  resultant  is  1.10.  Stated  simply,  10  per  cent  of 
the  lower  expenditure-per-pupil  may  be  explained  by  a  higher 
pupil-teacher  ratio,  a  measure  of  lowered  attention  to  the  needs 
of  individual  pupils. 

Another  factor  basic  to  the  expenditure  difference  is  the  power 
of  salaries  to  attract  promising  young  teachers  and  to  hold  ex- 
perienced teachers  of  proven  ability.  In  September,  1957,  the 
median  beginning  salary  for  teachers  holding  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree was  $3900  in  the  eight  cities  compared  with  $3600  in  Balti- 
more. The  eight  cities  enjoyed  an  8  per  cent  advantage  salary- 
wise  in  attracting  qualified  beginning  teachers. 

Revenue  by  school  years.  The  major  portion  of  school  ex- 
penditure draws  upon  local  taxation.  The  fiscal  support  com- 
ing from  other  sources  in  the   1956-58  biennium  are  shown  in 
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TABLE  80 

SOURCES  OF  INCOME  OTHER  THAN  MUNICIPAL 
TAXATION,  TOGETHER  WITH  AMOUNTS  RECEIVED 
BY  CITY  COMPTROLLER  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  PUTRLIC 
SCHOOLS  DURING  THE  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30, 
1957  AND  JUNE  30,  1958 

June  30,  1957     June  30,  1958 

GRAND  TOTAL $11,056,683.54    $12,161,248.51 

Total  from  the  State  of  Maryland 10,767,956.03      11,976,712.14 

Part  pavment  of  salaries 490,744.30  496,037.88 

Federal  Vocational  Fund 116,187.81  121,113.47 

Physically  handicapped  children 294,861.00  329,495.11 

Teachers'  pensions 2,746,144.00  3,030,090.00 

Vocational  rehabihtation 6,251.36  6,336.20 

Basic  aid  per  classroom  unit 3,085,600.00  3,218,700.00 

Basic  aid  per  pupil 2,841,826.00  2,930,880.00 

Veterans  Trade  School 224,496.01  228,041.98 

Junior  College 79,556.26  88,321.50 

Adult  Education  Fund 41,507.00  61,306.00 

Incentiye  Ftmd  for  Buildings 840,782.29  1,466,390.00 

Total  Miscellaneous  Reyenues 288,727.51  314,622.31 

Tuition — nonresident    pupils 142,556.78  159,068.33 

Tuition,  Junior  College 119,274.29  130,085.94 

School  Board  reyenue 1,315.19  3,589.46 

Intestate  Estates  Fund 5,387.27  3,075.49 

Gate  receipts— athletic  eyents 20,193.98  18,803.09 


TABLE  81 

DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION   BUDGET   FOR   THE 
FISCAL  YEARS  1956  AND  1957 


Nature  of  Appropriation 

Total  Le^'^'  and  Loan  Fund  Appropriation. 

Budget,  Ordinary  Operations 

Salaries 

SuppHes  and  equipment 

Operation  of  buildings 

Maintenance  of  buildings 

Major  improyements 

Junior  College 

Loan  Fund  Appropriation 

Ninth  School  Building  Loan 

Tenth  School  Building  Loan 

Eleyenth  School  Building  Loan 

Twelfth  School  Building  Loan 


1956 


1957 


$44,535,314   $56,817,615 


38,535,314c 

33,569,464 

1,731,350 

1,132,000 

1,752,500 

350,000 


17,000,000 

2,000,000 

15,000,000 


41,737,615a 

36,660,315 

1,843,800 

1,200,000 

1,883,500 

100,000 

50,000 

15,080,000 


14,500,000 
580,000 


a  Includes  Junior  College  support  from  general  City  funds;  excludes  Intestate  Estates  Fund. 
b  The  accounting  for  the  fiscal  j-ears  prior  to  1957  included  the  Junior  College  without  a 

breakdowTi  as  to  funds.     The  General  Funds  amount  for  Junior  College  in  1956  was 

$31,160. 
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Table  80.     The  amount  from  the  State's  Incentive  Fund  for 
Buildings  is  credited  against  the  debt  service  account. 

Fiscal  Years  1956  and  1957 

The  school  year  used  in  basic  reports  begins  July  first.  The 
City's  fiscal  (budget)  year  begins  January  first.  The  amounts 
budgeted  for  each  of  1956  and  1957  appear  in  Table  81.  The 
financial  transactions  for  each  year,  summarized  in  Tables  82 
and  83,  were  drawn  from  the  reports  of  the  City  Comptroller. 

Sources  of  revenue  by  calendar  years.  The  sources  of  school 
support  are  local.  State,  Federal,  and  miscellaneous.  The  re- 
ceipts from  sources  other  than  local  taxation  are  shown  in 
Table  84.  The  largest  of  these  amounts  are  from  the  State 
funds  which  are  based  on  the  numbers  of  pupils,  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  social  workers  and  the  State's  contribution  to  the 
retirement  fund.  The  sharp  increase  in  the  Incentive  Fund  for 
Buildings  in  1957  was  due  to  legislation  which  established  a 
more  generous  formula.  The  increase  was  at  the  rate  of  ap- 
proximately $10  per  pupil  in  grades  1-12. 

The  trend  in  revenues  for  school  services  provided  by  various 
sources  are  shown  in  Table  85  by  amount  and  Table  86  by 
proportion.  The  relative  shares  provided  by  State,  Federal, 
local,  and  other  sources  have  been  rather  constant  since  1949.  In 
general,  the  1957  per  cents  were  typical  for  the  nine-year  period. 

Valuation  of  School  Properties,  1958 

The  school  facilities  program  continues  to  increase,  being  over 
$17.5  million  greater  in  1958  than  in  1956.  The  1958  valuation 
appears  in  Table  87.  The  value  assigned  land  and  structures 
is  the  cost  in  terms  of  current  cost.  Consequently,  the  values 
assigned  recent  buildings  are  realistic.  The  values  of  old 
buildings  are,  of  course,  far  below  their  current  replace- 
ment cost  since  they  were  built  at  a  time  when  fewer  dollars 
bought  more  materials  and  labor.  The  disparity  in  dollar 
value,  however,  is  ofEset  by  the  fact  that  no  depreciation  has 
been  charged  against  school  buildings  regardless  of  their  age. 
Thus,  it  may  be  said  that  the  countervailing  forces  of  dollar 
devaluation  and  building  depreciation  make  the  figures  of  Table 
87  at  least  roughly  realistic. 

A  comparison  of  1958  with  1954  shows  an  increase  in  the 
valuation  of  land  approximating  $2.5  million,  structures  $41.5 
million  for  a  total  of  $44.0  million.     In   the  four-year  period. 
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TABLE  84 

RECEIPTS  FROM  STATE  OF  MARYLAND  AND 

MISCELLANEOUS  REVENUES  FOR  CALENDAR 

YEARS  1956  AND  1957 

Source  1956  1957 

GRAND  TOTAL $10,876,203.73   $11,593,776.58 

Total— From  State  of  Maryland 10,590,211.65  11,300,473.59 

Part-payment  of  salaries 451,258.06  482,959.60 

Federal  Vocational  Fund 116,187.81  121,113.47 

Physically  handicapped  children 294,861.00  329,495.11 

Teachers'  pensions 3,350,315.00  2,888,117.00 

Vocational  rehabilitation 7,599.01  6,336.20 

Basic  aid  per  classroom  unit 2,982,600.00  3,170,400.00 

Basic  aid  per  pupil 2,784,870.00  2,882,070.00 

Junior  College 71,852.38  80,714.31 

Adult  Education  Fund 41,507.00  35,429.00 

Incentive  Fund  for  Buildings 481,073.64  1,145,650.28 

Veterans  Trade  School 8,087.75  6,746.62 

Grant,  General  Assistance  Loan  of  1949                 151,442.00 

Total— Miscellaneous  Revenues 285,992.08  293,302.99 

Tuition-Nonresident  pupils 127,941.10  146,825.96 

Tuition— Junior  College 116,941.10  146,825.96 

School  Board  revenue 2,331.50  3,363.53 

Gate  receipts— athletic  events 29,991.68  21,053.09 

Intestate  Estates  Fund 9,401.70  1,814.06 


1954-58  land  valuation  added  20  per  cent,  structures  50  per  cent, 
making  the  increase  of  land  and  structures  combined  45  per 
cent. 

School  Finance,  1858  and  1958 

The  printed  report  of  a  hundred  years  ago  was  so  clear  and 
detailed  as  to  permit  an  interesting  comparison  with  the  present. 
In  some  cases  it  was  necessary  to  rework  present  figures  in  the 
framework  of  1858  since  the  reverse  was  not  possible. 

Total  expenditure.  The  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  1858  reported  a  total  expenditure  for  that  year  of 
$166,534.  Of  this  amount  52.4  per  cent  was  spent  on  salaries. 
A  hundred  years  later  the  total  expenditure  had  risen  to  $52,- 
403,070  which  amounts  to  315  times  the  1858  expenditure.  Of 
the  1957-58  amount,  80.9  per  cent  was  devoted  to  salaries.  The 
$42,401,279  attributable  to  salaries  in  1957-58  was  485  times  the 
$87,267  devoted  to  salary  purposes  in  1858. 

As  far  as  new  building  payments  are  concerned,  the  custom 
in    1858   appeared   to  be   to   pay   for  buildings   out   of   current 
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TABLE  85 

CONTRIBUTION  OF  STATE,  CITY,  AND  OTHER  SOURCES 
APPLICABLE  TO  SCHOOL  BUDGET  FOR 
CURRENT  EXPENSE" 


Fiscal 

Budget 

State 

Federal 

Local 

Other 

Year 

(General  Funds) 

b    Aide 

Aidd 

Taxes 

Sources e 

1944.. 

.     $10,835,413 

$1,009,436 

$  48,724 

$  9,697,513 

$  79,740 

1945.. 

11,301,628 

1,180,598 

78,844 

9,989,246 

52,940 

1946.. 

12,286,484 

1,467,085 

90,808 

10,659,984 

68,607 

1947.. 

14,565,420 

2,743,534 

620,670 

11,138,885 

62,331 

1948.. 

18,745,099 

3,782,043 

272,931 

14,620,899 

69,226 

1949.. 

22,824,001 

3,923,459 

102,367 

18,659,880 

138,295 

1950.. 

23,696,571 

4,082,067 

69,127 

19,392,784 

152,593 

1951.. 

25,400,940 

4,264,404 

72,194 

20,977,064 

87,278 

1952.. 

29,022,726 

4,398,444 

65,229 

24,448,972 

110,081 

1953.. 

31,077,676 

4,667,592 

3,942 

26,291,720 

114,422 

1954.. 

33,016,575 

5,111,487 

124,128 

27,658,558 

122,402 

1955.. 

33,928,427 

5,942,194 

111,098 

27,698,525 

176,610 

1956.. 

38,504,154 

6,555,096 

123,786 

31,651,245 

174,027 

1957.. 

41,687,615 

6,900,353 

127,449 

34,483,340 

176,473 

0  Junior  College  included  only  to  extent  of  salaries  of  clerical  staff  in  years  1950  through 
1956;  in  1957  a  change  in  accounting  effects  the  exclusion  of  those  salaries  also.  Pay- 
ments by  State  account  Junior  College  and  other  receipts  also  excluded.  Intestate 
Estates  Fund  excluded. 

b  Net  appropriations  for  Junior  College  educational  salaries  deducted  from  annual 
budgets  from  1949  through  1956;  beginning  with  1957,  salaries  of  clerical  staff  of  Junior 
College  also  deducted. 

c  Includes  Basic  Aid,  aid  per  classroom  unit,  aid  for  physically  handicapped  children, 
part-payment  of  salaries;  in  the  years  1944  through  1947,  aid  for  books  and  mateiials, 
for  census  and  attendance,  high  school  aid;  in  1951  and  subsequent  years,  aid  in  adult 
education. 

rf  Federal  vocational  aid,  and  in  the  years  1947  through  1952,  Veterans  Institute  as  follows: 

1947  $554,496  1949     $32,973  1951     $108 

1948  186,950  1950  61  1952         23 

e  Includes  nonresident  tuition  fees,  School  Board  revenue,  gate  receipts  from  athletic 
events,  Intestate  Estates  Fund,  and  sales  of  school  property. 

TABLE  86 

PER  CENT  OF  GENERAL  FUNDS  BUDGET  DERIVED  FROM 
STATE,  CITY,  AND  OTHER  SOURCES 


Fiscal 

(General 

state 

Federal 

Local 

Other 

Year 

Funds) 

Aid 

Aid 

Taxes 

Sources 

1944 

100.0 

9.3 

0.5 

89.5 

0.7 

1945 

100.0 

10.4 

0.7 

88.4 

.5 

1946 

100.0 

11.9 

0.7 

86.8 

.6 

1947 

100.0 

18.8 

4.3 

76.5 

.4 

1948 

100.0 

20.2 

1.4 

78.0 

.4 

1949 

100.0 

17.2 

0.4 

81.8 

.6 

1950 

100.0 

17.2 

0.3 

81.9 

.6 

1951 

100.0 

16.8 

0.3 

82.6 

.3 

1952 

100.0 

15.2 

0.2 

84.2 

.4 

1953 

100.0 

15.0 

a 

84.6 

.4 

1954 

100.0 

15.4 

0.4 

83.8 

.4 

1955 

100.0 

17.5 

0.3 

81.7 

.5 

1956 

100.0 

17.0 

0.3 

82.2 

.5 

1957 

100.0 

16.6 

0.3 

82.7 

.4 

a  Less  than  .1  of  one  per  cent;  aid  for  1953  received  during  1954. 
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TABLE  87 

VALUATION  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTIES: 
BALTIMORE  CITY  ISSS'^ 

Description  Land  Structures  Total 

GRAND  TOTAL $15,049,619.62  $125,743,292.10  $140,792,911.72 

Administration 

Buildings 84,217.70  393,445.96  477,663.66 

Elementary 

Schools 5,592,294.53      38,107,277.32      43,699,-571.85 

Junior  High 

Schools 2,587,073.83      21,857,803.75      24,444,877.58 

Senior  High 

Schools 1,354,387.-52      11,178,604.51      12,-532,992.03 

Vocational 

Schools 977,782.47      15,371,045.94      16,348,828.41 

Pre- Vocational 

Schools 3,317.00  49,508.00  52,825.00 

Schools  for 

Handicapped  Children  ....  170,324.-54  887,347.60       1,057,672.14 

TJ  O -p  £1  y-j +*  o  1 

Schools 96,185.73  510,092.59  606,278.32 

Portable 

Schools 1,985,696.53       1,985,696.53 

Sites, 

New  Schools 205,764.39  205,764.39 

Equipment 

Undistributed 3,320,722.03        3,320,722.03 

Work  in 

Progress^ 3,786,976.94      30,862,873.74      34,649,850.68 

Warehouse — 

Main  Building 57,673.19  -566,063.83  623,737.02 

Storage 

Building 1,482.00  17,690.00  19,172.00 

Abandoned 

Schools 4,766.00  18,750.00  23,516.00 

Athletic 

Fields 127,373.78  616,370.29  743,744.07 


a  Data  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements.  Valuation  figures 
here  shown  are  not  comparable  with  those  reported  prior  to  1934. 

b  In  this  account  are  carried  amounts  expended  for  land  and  structures  for  which  a  final 
valuation  has  not  been  determined. 


monies  or  at  least  out  of  the  budgets  of  two  consecutive  years. 
The  1957-58  figure  matching  this  is  the  amount  of  debt  retire- 
ment on  bonds  outstanding  against  the  existing  school  buildings. 
Alterations,  repairs,  and  cleaning  in  1858  consumed  about  9 
per  cent  of  the  budget  while  in  1957-58  it  used  up  somewhat 
slightly  over  3  per  cent  of  the  budget.  Rent  and  ground  rents 
were  relatively  high  in  1858  and  not  much  higher  in  1957-58— 
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TABLE  88 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURE  BY  CATEGORIES,  1858  and  1957-58 

Expenditure  Categorya  1858  1957-58 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURE $166,534      $52,403,070 

Salaries  (K-14;  Adult  ed.,  summer  school, 
classified;  retirement) 

New  buildings  (Capital  outlay;  debt  retire- 
ment)  

Alterations,  repairs,  cleaning 

Rents  and  ground  rents 

New  furniture  (Repair  and  replacement) 

Books,  stationery,  maps  (Educational  sup- 
plies, books) 

Insurance 

Fuel 

Advertising  and  printing 

Interest  and   commissions  on   collections 
(Interest) 

High    school    commencement,    apparatus, 
etc.  (Athletics) 

Due  treasurer  (Administration) 

(Transportation:  trucks,  buses) 

(School  lunch  services) 

(Telephone  and  telegraph) 

(Light,  power  and  water) 


a  1957-58  descriptions  in  brackets  when  difFereat  from  1858. 
6  Interest  on  indebtedness  for  facilities. 

the  result  of  a  change  in  policy  whereby  school  sites  are  now 
owned  by  the  school  system  as  against  being  rented  from  others. 
Books,  stationery,  and  maps  were  responsible  for  about  8  per  cent 
of  the  1858  budget  while  educational  supplies  and  books  ac- 
counted for  approximately  2.5  per  cent  of  the  1957-58  budget. 

Of  major  interest  in  Table  88  is  the  way  it  points  up  the 
change  in  the  physical  world  surrounding  schools.  Obviously 
in  1858  there  were  no  expenses  attributable  to  transportation 
by  truck  and  bus,  to  telephone  and  telegraph,  to  electric  light, 
power  and  water.  It  may  be  said  that  the  accounts  of  each 
school  did  show  a  small  amount  for  gas.  School  lunch  service  as 
such  was  not  known  at  the  time.  In  1957-58,  the  school  lunch 
program  was  being  promoted  to  a  high  degree  supported  by  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program. 

Revenue.  The  sources  of  revenue  for  1957-58  and  for  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  are  shown  in  Table  89.  In  1858  the  sum  of 
$122,722  came  from  the  City  Register  local  funds,  amounting 


87,267 

42,401,279 

24,073 

2,034,269 

15,000 

1,712,463 

10,996 

16,230 

3,760 

291,691 

13,451 

1,251,178 

920 

92,024 

6,746 

532,098 

1,311 

34,714 

1,033 

1,644,6966 

499 

158,296 

1,479 

967,328 

196,114 

430,809 

70,241 

569,640 
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TABLE  89 

REVENUE  SOURCES,  1858  and  1957-58 


Amount                         Per  Cent 

Revenue  Sourcea 

1858           1957-58           1858     1957-58 

TOTAL  REVENUE 

$166,534  $52,403,070  100.0%  100.0% 

City  Register — from  local  funds 

(City  funds)  .._ 122,722     39,626,302     73.7         75.6 

Tuition  (Nonresident  and  Jun- 
ior College) 23,358  289,154     14.0  .6 

Loans 9,693  h  5.8 

Insurance  on  burnt  building  of 
Male  and  Female  Primary 
School  No.  11,  Schroeder  and 
Pearce  Streets 2,500  1.5 

From  Treasurer 1,546  1.0 

City  Register — from  State 

(State  Funds.) 6,715f  11,736,985       4,0         22.4 

(Federal   School   Lunch   Pro- 
gram)   369,670  .7 

(Federal  vocational  funds) 355,492  .7 

(Athletic  events) 18,803 

(Intestate  Estates  Fund)  3,075 

(Miscellaneous  general 
revenue  1 3,589 


a  1957-58  descriptions  in  brackets  when  different  from  1858. 
6  No  short  term  loans,  1957-58. 
c   Estimate  based  on  1857. 

to  73.7  per  cent  of  the  revenue  for  the  year,  as  compared  ^vith 
75.6  per  cent  for  1957-58.  Tuition  revenue  was  different  in 
character  in  the  two  years  separated  by  a  century.  In  1858  tui- 
tion was  collected  from  regular  pupils;  pupils  were  admitted 
free  only  when  it  was  deemed  their  parents  could  not  afford  to 
pay  fees.  In  1957-58  all  regular  tuition  was  free.  The  amount 
shown  for  1957-58  is  the  sum  of  tuition  paid  by  pupils  whose 
regular  residence  was  outside  Baltimore  City  and  by  students 
of  the  Junior  College  level.  Tuition  which  accounted  for  14.0 
per  cent  of  the  revenue  in  1858  was  negligible  as  a  source  in 
1957-58. 

The  1957-58  column  for  loans  is  blank  because  the  present 
table  excludes  the  retiuns  from  the  sale  of  bonds  used  for  cash 
payment  for  buildings.  Bonded  indebtedness  in  1957-58  rep- 
resents a  different  procedure  than  in  1858.  Now,  the  bonded 
indebtedness  is  carried  separately  and  the  instalment  payments 
are  made  from  current  funds  rather  than  attempting  to  pay  off 
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school  buildings  as  they  are  erected,  which  apparently  was  the 
case  in  1858.  A  number  of  revenue  items  existed  in  1957-58 
which  have  no  counterparts  in  1858.  In  1957-58,  the  revenue 
from  State  sources  amounted  to  almost  $12,000,000  or  22.4  per 
cent  of  total  revenue.  Over  a  third  of  a  million  dollars  was 
received  from  the  Federal  Government  for  the  support  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program  and  an  almost  equal  amount 
for  the  support  of  vocational  education.  Relatively  small 
amounts  were  received  from  the  sale  of  admissions  to  athletic 
events,  from  the  Intestate  Estate  Fund  and  from  miscellaneous 
general  revenue. 

Cost  per  pupil,  1858  and  1958.  The  cost  per  pupil  is  a  rough 
index  of  the  general  quality  of  a  school  system.  The  costs  vary 
according  to  time  and  place.  In  Table  90  is  shown  the  cost  per 
pupil  in  1858  and  in  1958.     The  expenditures  were  computed 

TABLE  90 

COST  PER  PUPIL  1858  and  1957-58 


1858  Total  expenditure  per  pupil^ 

Grouping  1858  1957-58 

TOTAL $13.68 

Primary  schools 10.78 

Grammar  schools 14.54 

High  schools 36.24 

Central  (Male) 47.18 

Female '         30.63 

Floating  school 46.03 

Evening  schools 3  .926 


1957-58 
Grouping 


$301.04 


283.53         Grades  1-6 

460  .13         Senior  high  schools 


546.28         Vocational  programs 
21 .99&       Adult  education 


a  "Total    expenditure"    includes    operating    cost    and    payments   for    facilities,    i.e.,    all 

amounts  shown  in  Table  88. 

"Pupils"  represent  numbers  enrolled  in  a  given  month  as  shown  at  the  top  of  Table  87. 
6  Expenditures  not  identified  by  level  were  spread  over  all  programs  except  "Evening 

schools"  and  "Adult  education",  e.g.,  general  administration  and  facilities. 


from  the  basic  data  of  Tables  6  and  88  dealing  with  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  each  type  of  program  and  the  expenditure  for 
each  program.  It  seems  amazing  that  the  1858  treasurer  had 
the  foresight  to  report  data  so  completely  that  a  hundred  years 
later  an  apparently  defensible  expenditure  per  pupil  figure 
could  be  computed.  Both  in  1858  and  a  hundred  years  later 
certain  costs  are  allocable  to  specific  programs  and  others  of  a 
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general  nature  are  spread  over  all  programs.  Such  is  the  case 
in  the  computations  in  Table  90.  Expenditures  for  general 
administration  and  for  school  facilities,  i.e.,  buildings  and 
grounds,  have  been  spread  over  all  the  pupil  measures  in  the 
school  system  whereas  the  items  most  closely  identifiable  with 
instruction  and  salaries  are  allocated  according  to  level  of  pro- 
gram. In  general,  school  expenditure  per  pupil  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  times  as  great  in  1958  as  in  1858.  The  actual  general 
overall  average  is  twenty-two  times  the  expenditure  per  pupil 
of  1858.  The  expenditure  in  1958  for  senior  high  schools  is 
approximately  ten  times  the  amount  spent  in  the  Central  Male 
High  School  a  hundred  years  j^reviously.  Vocational  programs 
in  1958  involved  twelve  times  the  amount  spent  per  pupil  on 
their  prototype,  the  floating  school  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Adult 
education  costs  are  approximately  five  times  what  they  were 
100  years  ago. 

Of  course  this  raises  the  question,  "What  would  a  dollar  buy 
in  1858  and  1958?"  To  answer  this  question  a  search  for  price 
indexes  linking  1858  with  1958  was  made.  To  cover  this  period 
of  time  it  was  necessary  to  splice  together  indexes  based  on  the 
year  1913,  the  average  for  1935-39,  and  the  average  for  1947-49. 
The  index  is  limited  inasmuch  as  it  contains  only  retail  food 
prices.  Indexes  in  other  fields  were  not  available.  When  the 
three  indexes  were  spliced  together  a  continuous  index  from 
1858  to  1958  was  derived.  Table  91  shows  that,  in  terms  of 
1913  as  a  base  year  equal  to  100.0,  retail  food  prices  were  61.2 
in  1858  and  287.8  in  1958.  When  the  1958  figure  is  divided 
by  the  comparable  one  for  1858,  the  ratio  is  4.7.  In  other  words, 
according  to  the  index,  food  costs  in  1958  were  4.7  times  what 
they  had  been  in  1858.  Admittedly,  food  and  eating  patterns 
of  1858  were  different  from  1958.  But  in  terms  of  the  food 
pattern  suited  to  the  1858  economy  and  the  changed  pattern 
suited  to  the  1958  economy  this  may  be  a  defensible  figure. 

A  second  check  was  made  on  costs  over  the  century  by  a  search 
of  advertising  appearing  in  the  Swi  paper  of  1858  and  relating 
prices  therein  to  1958.  A  peculiarity  of  the  1858  form  of  mer- 
chandising was  that  relatively  few  goods  were  priced  in  the 
advertisements.  Apparently,  for  many  kinds  of  goods  the  cus- 
tomer and  the  shopkeeper  did  some  bargaining  so  that  the  shop- 
keeper did  not  commit  himself  to  a  price  beforehand.  How- 
ever, prices  for  butter,  bread,  milk,  ham,  and  rent  do  appear  in 
the    1858   newspaper,   the   search  giving  the  results   shown   in 
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TABLE  91 

COMPARATIVE  PRICES,  1858  AND  1958 


Price 

Ratio 

Itema 

1858             1958 

^Col.  (2) 

(1) 

(2)                     (3) 

(4) 

Index  of  retail  food  price,  1913  =  100.0 
(splicing  series  based  on  1913,  1935-39 
and  1947-49) 61.2  287.8  4.7 

Butter,  1  pound 14^  70^  5.0 

Bread,  round  pan  loaf,  23  oz.  (223^  oz.  in 

1958) ". 5^  24^  4.8 

Milk,  quart 5^  25^  5.0 

Ham,  sugar-cured,  pound 10-14^         57-60^  5.0 

Rental,  store  and  dwelling,  Caroline  and 

Anthony  Streets,  month $10  $60-75  6.3 

Sun  paper  (4  to  6  pages  in  1858) IfS  5^  5.0 


Baltimore  Infirmary — Private  accommo- 
dations including  five  doctors  and  pro- 
fessors of  University  of  Maryland,  med- 
ical   and    nursing    service,    per    week         $3 

Private  room  for  one  week $119-175       49.0 


a  Prices  for  1858  taken  from  1858  newspapers  viewed  in  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library.     In- 
dex of  retail  food  prices  developed  from  information  supplied  by  Pratt  Library. 


Table  91.  Butter  was  14  cents  a  pound,  bread  per  loaf  and 
milk  per  quart  were  each  5  cents.  Sugar-cured  ham  sold  at  10 
to  14  cents  per  pound.  The  1958  prices  were  approximately 
five  times  the  1858  advertised  prices.  The  conclusion  here  is 
that  food  prices  in  Baltimore  over  the  century  increased  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  food  prices  in  the  nation.  Some  rentals 
appeared  in  the  1858  papers.  One  of  these,  a  store  and  dwelling 
at  Caroline  and  Anthony  Streets,  rented  at  $10  per  month.  A 
real  estate  expert  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion offices  estimated  that  this  was  probably  the  equivalent  of 
$60  to  $75  rental  in  1958.  This  one  rental  showed  that  rentals 
had  risen  six  times  in  the  century.     The  price  of  the  news- 
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paper  itself  had  become  five  times  what  it  was  a  hundred  years 
before. 

The  1858  newspaper  also  carried  an  advertisement  of  the  Bal- 
timore Infirmary  offering  private  accommodations  for  patients 
at  $3  per  week.  The  price  included  the  services  of  five  doctors 
and  professors  of  the  University  of  Maryland  giving  medical 
service  and  nursing  service.  A  private  room  for  one  week  in  a 
Baltimore  hospital  in  1958  costs  from  $17  to  $25  per  day  or 
approximately  $119  to  $175  per  week.  Thus,  the  cost  in  1958 
was  forty-nine  times  what  it  was  in  1858.  The  reader  can  make 
his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  service  and  efficiency 
in  the  two  years. 

No  true  index  of  the  cost  of  education  in  1858  and  1958  is 
possible.  The  relative  food  costs  are  more  related  to  the  gen- 
eral cost  of  living  than  they  are  to  the  provision  of  a  service 
such  as  education.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the 
economy  of  100  years  ago,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  were  the 
major  needs.  Though  probably  90  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
effort  at  the  time  was  devoted  merely  to  this  portion  of  living, 
it  is  now  estimated  to  consume  some  10  per  cent  of  the  national 
effort.  The  major  point  of  interest  appears  to  be  that  the  in- 
creasing school  costs  occupy  a  medium  position  between  the  food 
price  changes  shown  in  Table  91  and  the  medical  service 
charges. 

Looking  jonvard.  If  the  trend  of  the  past  hundred  years  can 
be  a  good  guide  to  the  future,  it  appears  that  education  and 
comparable  services  devoted  to  improving  the  lives  of  people 
should  make  still  further  advances.  Inasmuch  as  the  provision 
of  materials  and  personnel  requires  the  expenditure  of  money,  it 
appears  inevitable  that  progress  in  the  economy  and  social  living 
will  necessitate  increasing  expenditures  per  pupil  in  terms  of 
current  dollars.  In  other  words,  if  prices  should  continue  to 
rise,  then  the  Department  of  Education  should  expect  to  make 
up  the  needs  of  rising  prices  and  go  beyond  these  to  improve 
the  situation  of  the  schools  in  terms  of  the  attractiveness  of 
teaching  conditions,  the  provision  of  broader  services  for  pupils 
and  the  purchase  of  materials,  equipment,  and  supplies  necessary 
to  carry  on  a  program  as  good  as  our  times  can  offer.  The  study 
below  estimates  the  cost  of  providing  education  now  which 
would  take  advantage  of  the  best  possible  conditions  for  learn- 
ing. 
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Effect  on  Cost  of  Education  in  Baltimore  Public  Schools 
of  a  Class  Size  of  20  and  a  Salary  Range  of  $5,000-$  10,000 

"What  would  it  cost  Baltimore,  over  and  above  present  edu- 
cational expenditures,  to  reduce  the  present  teacher  load  from 
40  in  the  elementary  grades,  36  in  the  junior  high  school 
grades,  and  31  in  the  senior  high  school  grades,  to  an  opti- 
mum of  no  greater  than  20  pupils  per  teacher;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  income  level  of  Baltimore  teachers 
to  the  $5,000-$10,000  range  which  is  roughly  the  equivalent 
in  purchasing  power  of  what  Russian  teachers  now  get?" 

The  above  question  was  posed  by  Dr.  H.  Bentley  Glass  in  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  November  21, 
1957.  A  staff  study  of  the  question,  reported  February  6,  1958, 
indicated  that  approximately  $52,500,000  over  and  above  pres- 
ent operational  expenditures  and  a  further  outlay  of  $172,000,- 
000  for  additional  classrooms  would  be  required  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  the  question  now.  (See  Tables  92  and  93.)  In 
the  computation  above,  conditions  as  of  January  through  June 
1958  and  1957-58  dollar  values  were  assumed. 

The  predicted  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  through  the 
school  year  1962-63  was  16,282  in  the  elementary  schools,  5,356, 
junior  high;  and  4,248,  senior  high.  To  achieve  the  same  im- 
proved conditions  for  the  increased  number  of  pupils  would 
have  required  $8,500,000  above  the  cost  under  existing  condi- 
tions of  operation  and  a  capital  outlay  of  $32,000,000  over  and 
above  that  required  to  provide  a  classroom  for  each  35  new 
pupils— the  policy  in  1957-58. 

To  provide  a  class  size  of  20  and  a  salary  range  of  $5,000- 
$10,000  would  have  required  an  operational  appropriation  for 
1962  of  $61,000,000  more  than  the  current  rate  and  $204,000,000 
for  school  facilities  over  and  above  1957-58  planning. 

In  estimating  the  costs,  the  following  concomitant  assumptions 
were  made: 

1.  No  change  of  class  size  in  programs  already  at  or  near  20. 

2.  Minor  adjustment  in  the  number  of  pupil  personnel  serv- 
ices, viz.,  specialists,  supervisors,  aptitude  testers,  psychologists, 
social  workers,  and  the  like.  (It  was  assumed  that  the  smaller 
class  size  could  reduce  the  cases  of  maladjustment  and  make 
it  possible  for  Special  Services  to  offer  service  of  greater  depth 
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TABLE  92 

COST  OF  CLASS  SIZE  OF  20  AND   SALARY  RANGE  OF 

$5,000-$10,000 

Allowed  for  Proposed  Additional 

Categorya  1958  Program  Cost 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 

A.    Operating 

I.  Salaries 

a.    Administration    and    in- 


struction 

b.   Business,  facilities,  main- 
tenance, clerical,  build- 
ing employees,  etc 

$35,503,839 
5,057,219 

$77,045,001 
10,114,438 

$41,541,162 
5,057,219 

Sub-Total      

$40,561,058 

$1,590,000 

60,500 

39,000 

1,780,500 

399,865 

1,287,260 

173,930 

20,000 

$5,351,055 

$70,000 
30,000 

$87,159,439 

$2,400,000 

70,000 

50,000 

4,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,500,000 

200,000 

20,000 

$46,598,381 

II.   Other  Operating  Expenses 

c.  Instructional 

d.  Administration:    General 

e.  Administration:  Business 

f.  Maintenance:     Plant 

g.  Maintenance:  Equipment 

h.    Operation  of  plants 

i.     Auxiliary  services 

j.    Fixed  charges 

$810,000 

9,500 

11,000 

2,219,500 

600,135 

1,212,740 

26,070 

Sub-Total 

$10,240,000 

$500,000 
500,000 

$4,888,945 

III.   Major  Improvements 

k.  Buildings  and  Grounds... 
1.    Equipment   

$430,000 
470,000 

Sub-Total 

$100,000 
$46,012,1136 

7,454,592 

$1,000,000 
$98,399,439 

15,918,660 

$900,000 

Total  of  I-III  (1957-58) 

IV.  For  Additional  Pupils 
Through  Fall  1962  (at  the 
same  rate  of  expenditure) 

$52,387,326 
8,464,068 

Total   of   I-IV   (As   of 

1962; 

$53,466,705 

$114,318,099 

$60,851,394 

B.    Capital  Expenditure  (See  Table  93) 

For  present  Duoils 

$171,724,000 

For  new  pupils  through  fall' 1962.'.'.'." ^^^.l.^;' 32,550,000 

Total  B  (Through  fall  1962) $204,274,000c 


a  Exelud(?s  secondary  school  athletics,  summer  schools,  adult  education,  junior  college. 

h  January-June  1958  rate. 

c  Beyond  present  on-going  program. 
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TABLE  93 

ADDITIONAL   FACILITIES   NEEDED   TO   REDUCE   CLASS 
SIZE  TO  20  PUPILS 

NOW  (1957-58) 

Elementary 

50  new  facilities  of  30  classrooms  of  20 

pupils  each  @  $1,400,000 $70,000,000 

1,074    classrooms   added    to    existing    or 

planned  buildings  @  $35,000  each 37,590,000 

$107,590,000 
Junior  High 
7  new  facilities  of  60  classrooms  of  20 

pupils  each  @  $4,200,000 29,400,000 

282    classrooms    added    to    existing    or 

planned  buildings  @  $45,000 12,690,000 

42,090,000 
Senior  High 
4  new  facilities  of  65  classrooms  of  20 

pupils  each  @,  $4,900,000 19,600,000 

52     classrooms    added    to    existing    or 

planned  buildings  @  $47,000 2,444,000 

22,044,000 


$171,724,000 
TO  HOUSE  PUPIL  INCREASE  FROM 

1957  to  1962a 
Elementary 

6,980  pupils  in  12  schools  @  $1,400,000...  16,800,000 

Junior  High 

2,230  pupils  in  2  schools  @  $4,200,000 8,400,000 

Senior  High 

1,820  pupils  in  1}4  schools  @  $4,900,000..  7,350,000 

32,550,000 


GRAND  TOTAL  (A  plus  B) $204,274,000 


a  Part  B  is  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  providing  a  classroom  for  regrouping  every  15  pupils  who 
would  not  have  a  room  when  the  number  of  pupils  was  reduced  from  35  to  20.  The  cost  of  the 
present   on-going   school  facilities  program  is  in  addition  to  the  amount  shown  here. 


with  the  present  number  o£  employees;  that  a  great  deal  of 
testing  and  guidance  would  be  done  in  the  classrooms  and  by 
faculty  case  study.) 

3.    Adjustment  to  the  $5,000-$  10,000  salary  range  for  all  edu- 
cational  positions   by   establishing   a   new   average   of   $8,283 
instead  of   the  current   average  of  $5,970   as   follows:    $5,000 
plus  1970   x^ 
3. 
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4.  The  increased  number  of  classrooms  to  be  derived  by  (a) 
additions  to  buildings  and  (b)  new  buildings  on  new  sites. 
Rooms  would  be  added  to  existing  buildings  wherever  present 
sites  are  adequate  and/or  present  buildings  are  expansible. 
New  sites  would  likely  be  evenly  distributed  as  between  the 
inner  city  and  its  outer  ring. 

Other  operating  expenses  and  major  improvements  were  esti- 
mated by  inspection  of  the  class  size  ratios,  the  amount  re- 
quested for  1958  and  the  amount  allowed  for  1958.  Junior 
College,  adult  education,  summer  schools,  athletics,  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  estimates. 

$600  per  pupil  education  not  unrealistic.  Under  the  condi- 
tions examined,  the  operating  expenses  per  pupil  enrolled  would 
have  been  $615.  Expenditure  of  this  level  existed.  A  quick 
survey  of  public  school  districts  in  the  suburban  area  of  New 
York  City  revealed  five  districts  spending  from  $650  to  $820 
per  pupil  computed  on  the  same  basis  as  Baltimore  data.  An 
analysis  of  tuition  rates  for  private  schools  in  the  Baltimore 
area  showed  that  parents  are  paying  from  $600  to  $660  in  four 
such  schools,  again  computed  on  a  comparable  basis. 

Educational  effects  on  pupils.  Class  sizes  of  20  are  unusual 
today  on  the  American  scene.  They  are  more  likely  to  be 
found  in  rural  areas  and  in  metropolitan  suburban  school  sys- 
tems of  moderate  size.  In  the  former  type  of  school  small  class 
size  is  unavoidable  due  to  sparsity  of  population.  Such  dis- 
tricts depend  typically  on  a  relatively  large  amount  of  State  aid. 
The  metropolitan  suburban  schools  are  more  likely  to  have 
a  higher  salary  range  than  the  rural  schools.  Consequently, 
small  classes  in  situations  comparable  to  Baltimore  are  more 
likely  to  be  observed  and  studied  in  the  metropolitan  suburban 
type  of  school.  Such  districts  tend  to  differ  from  Baltimore  in 
that  they  are  less  complete  communities  remaining  almost 
wholly  residential.  A  few  of  them  have  industries  requiring 
highly  skilled  employees,  e.g.,  research  and  ptiblishing. 

If  the  Baltimore  salary  schedule  were  to  be  $5,000  to  $10,000 
and  the  number  of  positions  were  to  be  doubled,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  would  be  in  a  favorable  position  to  draw 
experienced  teachers  of  proven  skill  from  other  school  systems 
and  from  industry  and  beginning  teachers  of  marked  potential 
from  training  institutions  all  over  the  country. 

The   description   below   was   presented   to   the   School   Board 
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to  give  some  preview  of  what  conditions  would  be  like  after  the 
new  arrangement  had  time  to  be  implemented. 

Curriculum  and  teaching.  What  pupils  study  should  be  of 
greater  variety  and  depth.  Each  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to 
work  longer  and  with  more  skill  on  the  individual  needs  of  pu- 
pils. In  a  class  of  20  pupils,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  child  who 
is  gifted  or  has  unusual  talent  in  any  respect  will  be  identified 
early  and  that  the  program  may  be  fitted  to  his  best  develop- 
ment. Likewise,  the  detection  and  guidance  of  the  slow  learn- 
ing pupil  is  more  adequate  in  a  class  of  20.  More  opportunity 
is  afforded  to  encourage  a  pupil  to  go  more  deeply  into  a  sub- 
ject in  which  he  shows  interest.  The  large  number  of  projects 
in  which  students  would  be  engaged  would  cause  a  room  to 
overflow  with  materials  and  equipment,  books,  globes,  and  the 
like.  More  children  would  be  doing  more  problems  based  on 
actual  information  and  situations  as  contrasted  with  study  of 
hypothetical  problems  in  textbooks,  only.  Strange  as  it  seems, 
the  classes  are  likely  to  spend  more  time  on  visits  outside  the 
classroom.  At  the  secondary  level  where  the  individual  needs 
of  slow  learners,  and  of  average  and  gifted  pupils,  have  become 
even  broader,  the  small  class  sizes  make  it  possible  for  teachers 
to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals.  Children  who  have  great 
aptitude  in  science,  the  humanities,  or  manual  dexterity,  all 
should  be  working  at  a  higher  potential. 

Pupil-teacher-horne  relationships.  The  smaller  classes  will 
make  it  possible  for  teachers  to  be  closer  to  an  understanding 
of  a  pupil's  problems  and  capacities.  Contacts  of  the  teacher 
with  the  homes  of  twenty  pupils  are  more  feasible  than  in  a 
class  size  of  thirty  to  forty-five.  Cumulative  records  are  likely 
to  have  more  and  increasingly  pertinent  information  about  a 
pupil  for  a  continuing  study  of  his  growth  and  development. 
Smaller  classes  have  also  been  known  to  reveal  a  smaller  number 
of  pupils  with  personality  maladjustment.  The  dynamics  of  a 
large  class  situation  seem  to  cause  complications  for  children. 
With  a  smaller  class,  a  teacher  has  more  opportunity  to  deal 
with  problems  relating  to  individual  children  and  their  adjust- 
ment to  other  pupils  and  the  school  program. 

Teachers.  The  new  conditions  are  bound  to  develop  a  teach- 
ing body  whose  members  are  relatively  highly  trained.  The 
master's  degree,  or  equivalent,  is  likely  to  become  increasingly 
common  among  beginning  teachers.  Further  advanced  study 
in  science,  and  travel,  are  likely  to  increase  with   the  higher 
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income  level  of  teachers.  Faculties  are  more  likely  to  have 
teachers  of  vai-ied  backgrounds,  thus  giving  pupils  the  benefit  of 
a  variety  of  social,  geographical,  and  ^vork  experience  of  their 
teachers.  Elementary  classrooms  are  likely  to  have  adults  other 
than  teachers  in  them  from  time  to  time,  such  as  cadet  teachers 
and  people  of  the  neighborhood  or  of  the  City  who  have  special 
skills  who  come  in  as  lay  teachers. 

Classrooms.  It  is  peculiar  that  small  classes  seem  to  require 
rooms  at  least  as  large  as  larger  classes.  The  kind  of  teaching 
that  goes  on  in  a  small  class  typically  results  in  a  gi^eat  variety 
of  materials  and  equipment  finding  its  way  to  the  classroom 
and  remaining  in  the  room  for  some  time.  The  area  which,  in 
a  class  of  forty,  is  occupied  by  tables  and  chairs  is  taken  up  by 
these  other  materials  in  which  children  are  vitally  interested. 
Thus,  the  elementary  classroom  tends  to  resemble  a  well-ap- 
pointed secondary  classroom  or  laboratory.  Secondary  school 
English,  social  studies,  and  language  classrooms  also  tend  to  be- 
come a  laboratory-type  equipped  "^vith  small,  specialized  libraries 
and  enriched  equipment. 

Community.  School  systems,  which  have  class  sizes  and  salary 
ranges  of  those  noted  here,  typically  ha^■e  residents  ^vith  a  great 
breadth  and  variety  of  experience  and  yet  homogeneous  in  the 
socio-economic  sense.  Typically,  schools  make  great  use  of 
neighborhood  resources  in  such  communities.  The  skills  of  the 
residents  themselves  are  used  as  resources  in  the  educational 
progi'am  to  a  relatively  great  extent. 


XI 

RELATIONS  WITH  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  cross  reference  and  working  together 
of  the  Department  of  Echication  with  other  City  departments. 
Examples  of  such  interdepartmental  relationships  are  shown 
below.  These  are  by  no  means  exclusive  but  serve  to  illustrate 
the  kinds  of  relationships  existing  in  the  1956-58  biennium. 

Health  Department 

A  major  source  of  contact  between  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Health  is  that  the  Department  of 
Health  provides  the  medical  services  to  the  elementary  schools 
and  to  the  Special  Education  Division.  The  district  health 
nurses  serve  the  schools  and  also  the  people  of  the  community, 
constituting  good  relationship  because  it  means  that  the  chil- 
dren are  viewed  in  both  the  school  and  the  home  settings.  Con- 
sequently, a  school  nurse  serving  in  this  manner  is  able  to  give 
integiated  service  to  a  child  and  his  family.  In  addition,  the 
Health  Department  provides  the  services  of  a  doctor  to  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  Health  Department  undertakes  the  physi- 
cal examination  of  every  elementary  school  child  and  is  the 
watchdog  for  children's  diseases.  In  addition,  the  specialized 
services  of  the  Health  Department  contribute  to  the  examina- 
tion of  children  with  physical  and  mental  handicapping  condi- 
tions. The  cooperation  of  this  section  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment is  particularly  vital  to  decisions  concerning  whether  chil- 
dren will  be  serviced  in  regular  schools  or  in  the  Baer  School. 
It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  Health  Department 
provides  the  information  concerning  the  physical  condition  of  a 
child,  the  Department  of  Education,  in  the  final  analysis,  mak- 
ing the  decisions  as  to  what  educational  services  shall  be  sup- 
plied. In  this  process,  the  Division  of  Special  Services  through 
its  social  workers  processes  the  cases  and  pulls  together  a  com- 
plete case  study  of  a  child.  Any  decision  to  recommend  a  child 
for  special  placement  is  then  serviced  through  the  Division  of 
Special  Education  which  places  a  child  in  the  Baer  School  in 
the  cerebral  program  or  Tvith  some  special  group,  such  as  with  a 
lip  reading  teacher  or  speech  correction  teacher. 

The  Health  Department  Bureau  of  Biostatistics.  The  Bureau 
of  Biostatistics  works  closely  with  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the 
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Department  of  Education.  The  Biostatistics  Section  provides 
the  Bureau  of  Research  with  birth  data  according  to  census 
tracts  and  also  processes  changes  in  the  number  of  dwelling 
units  according  to  census  tracts.  In  other  words,  any  new  con- 
struction requiring  a  permit  from  the  City  Bureau  of  Build- 
ings, any  change  in  a  structure  or  a  demolition  thereof,  is  proc- 
essed by  the  Biostatistics  Division  and  summary  data  forwarded 
to  the  Department  of  Education.  This  constitutes  a  good  ex- 
ample of  economy,  for  a  lack  of  good  communication  between 
the  Departments  of  Education  and  Health  could  have  resulted 
in  both  processing  the  same  information. 

Conversely,  the  Bureau  of  Research  provides  the  Bin^eau  of 
Biostatistics  with  information  vital  to  the  annual  revision  of  the 
estimated  population  of  Baltimore  City.  The  Bureau  of  Bio- 
statistics annually  makes  a  revision  for  each  of  the  nine  years 
falling  between  the  decennial  census  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  In  the  estimation  of  change  from  one  year  to  the 
next,  the  Bureau  of  Biostatistics  uses  a  number  of  factors  which 
include  the  school  system's  data  concerning  the  number  of  with- 
drawals in  a  selected  sampling  of  schools,  the  change  of  school 
population  from  one  census  tract  to  another,  as  well  as  in-  and 
out-migration  according  to  the  numerical  count  of  white  and 
nonwhite  in  the  public  school  population  which  is  made  on 
October  31  of  each  year. 

Health  intelligence.  Still  another  example  of  cooperation 
with  the  Health  Department  occurred  during  the  biennium.  In 
the  fall  of  1957  there  were  indications  of  an  epidemic  of  Asiatic 
flu  in  the  City.  To  keep  a  check  on  the  extent  of  the  spread  of 
the  disease  in  the  City  and  within  various  sections  of  the  City 
the  Department  of  Education  provided  the  Bureau  of  Biosta- 
tistics with  weekly  figures  of  attendance  over  a  period  of  some 
three  months  in  the  fall  of  1957.  Each  junior  high  school 
submitted  a  special  weekly  attendance  report  to  the  Bureau  of 
Research  which  was  processed,  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Bio- 
statistics and  used  as  an  indication  of  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Bureau  of  Biostatistics  secured  its  own 
elementary  school  sampling  and,  through  the  nurses  of  the 
Health  Service  who  served  in  the  elementary  schools,  was  able 
to  get  a  picture  of  the  extent  of  the  flu  outbreak  among  younger 
children. 

The  joy  of  escaping  an   1856  pestilence  was  described  in  the 
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Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Schools 
for  that  year;! 

The  passage  of  another  year  of  unusual  prosperity  impels 
the  renewed  expression  of  thankfulness  to  Divine  Providence, 
for  the  blessings  with  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  favor  us. 
The  fears  of  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  when  the  year  com- 
menced, that  before  its  close  the  march  of  the  pestilence 
would  be  through  our  city,  have  not  been  realized.  The 
gloomy  foreshadowing  of  the  evil  appeared  in  the  desolation 
with  which  sister  cities  were  visited,  but  we  have  been  spared 
the  infliction  of  the  scourge,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  a  season, 
which,  for  healthfulness  and  productive  progress,  has  never 
been  surpassed,  if  equaled. 

Urban  Renewal 

During  the  biennium,  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency  of  the  City 
was  reorganized  to  incorporate  the  Housing  Authority  and  the 
former  Redevelopment  Commission.  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  worked  closely  with  the  new,  larger  BURHA  organi- 
zation (Baltimore  Urban  Renewal  and  Housing  Authority), 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  areas  in  the  City  which  have 
been  declared,  and  are  posed  to  be  declared,  as  urban  renewal 
areas. 

Harlem  Park  Urban  Renewal  Area.  One  such  area  was  in 
Harlem  Park.  In  this  particular  vicinity,  there  was  early  plan- 
ning of  a  cooperative  nature  by  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency, 
the  Department  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Recrea- 
tion in  regard  to  the  location  of  an  essential  new  elementary 
school  and  a  junior  high  school  in  the  area.  The  groups  worked 
with  a  community  association  and  had  decided  on  three  blocks 
adjacent  to  Harlem  Park  itself  as  desirable  both  for  new  school 
building  facilities  and  recreational  activities.  When  the  con- 
demnation procedures  had  reached  the  stage  of  being  examined 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  City  Council,  resistance 
arose  among  another  group  of  citizens.  The  three  agencies 
concerned  in  the  condemnation  procedures,  together  with  the 
City  Bureau  of  Traffic,  presented  evidence  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  After  a  number  of  appearances  before  the  Com- 
mittee, sufficient  evidence  was  accumulated  to  prove  the  point 
that  the  three  blocks  in  question  should  be  condemned.     The 


•■■  Twenty -Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public 
Schools,  December  31st,  1856,  p.  ?,. 
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process  required  the  gathering  of  information,  the  preparation 
of  graphic  materials  and  mimeographed  tables  to  support  the 
request,  and  a  joint  preparation  of  the  presentation  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  This  was  accomplished  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  various  agencies  concerned. 

Urban  reneival  workshops.  The  Department  of  Education  has 
also  sponsored  workshops  for  teachers  concerning  urban  renewal, 
its  purpose,  nature,  processes,  and  plans.  In  addition,  the  Urban 
Renewal  Community  and  Educational  Service  organized  a  study 
group  in  the  area  of  School  61  so  that  the  citizens  and  teachers 
there  might  be  informed  as  to  what  the  plan  was  for  renewal 
of  the  area,  the  significance  of  the  plan,  and  how  it  would  affect 
local  residents. 

Council  of  Social  Agencies  Committee.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  biennium,  the  Baltimore  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  at  the 
request  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency,  constituted  a  committee 
on  Urban  Renewal.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  was  to  bring 
together  the  various  agencies  and  social  agencies  which  had  some 
bearing  upon  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  areas  concerned. 
Representation  on  the  committee  is  drawn  from  the  Department 
of  Welfare,  the  Urban  Renewal  Agency,  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  itself,  the  Department  of  Education,  Goucher  College, 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Hygiene.  Its  membership  includes  sociologists  from  two  of  the 
colleges.  It  has  a  research  subcommittee.  The  committee  of 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  is,  of  course,  merely  advisory  and 
constitutes  a  means  of  sharing  ideas.  Its  hope  is  to  insure  an 
adequate  look  at  social  adjustment  within  an  urban  renewal 
area  so  that  urban  renewal  becomes  not  only  a  matter  of  brick, 
mortar,  and  stone  but  also  of  social  engineering  and  building. 

Department  of  Planning 

The  Department  of  Planning  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  final 
selection  of  school  sites.  The  Division  of  School  Facilities  works 
very  closely  with  the  Planning  Department.  When  the  School 
Board  has  decided  upon  a  given  site,  then  an  approach  is  made 
to  the  Planning  Department  to  have  it  placed  in  the  plan.  The 
final  decision,  of  course,  rests  on  the  Planning  Commission  it- 
self. The  Department  of  Education  must  present  adequate 
proof  that  a  school  site  is  required  in  a  given  place.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  of  Planning  has  information  concerning 
present  and  future  land  uses  and  is  in  a  good  position  to  give 
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advice  concerning  the  most  suitable  site. 

The  Planning  Department  is  also  sensitive  to  future  needs 
of  the  Department  of  Education.  Its  officers  mark  on  potential 
developments  what  they  consider  to  be  suitable  school  sites. 
Consequently,  when  a  new  development  is  undertaken,  the  Plan- 
ning Department  is  already  conscious  of  the  potential  school 
site  and  calls  the  Division  of  School  Facilities  into  conference, 
describing  the  natvue  of  the  future  development. 


Civil  Defense 

During  the  biennium,  the  schools  cooperated  with  the  Civil 
Defense  Agency  by  helping  it  plan  a  questionnaire  form  to  be 
completed  by  parents  of  elementary  and  junior  high  school  pu- 
pils. The  questionnaire  concerned  the  opinions  and  desires  of 
parents  as  to  what  course  of  action  they  would  prefer  for  their 
children  in  case  an  emergency  was  declared  in  Baltimore  City. 
Plans  for  the  administration  and  tabulation  of  the  question- 
naire were  completed  as  of  the  end  of  June,  1958,  awaiting 
actual  administration  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 


Other  Contacts 

The  normal  types  of  contact,  of  course,  continue.  The  actual 
purchasing  of  materials  and  supplies  for  the  school  system  is 
handled  through  the  Board  of  Estimates  and  the  City  Purchas- 
ing Agent.  The  payrolls  of  all  personnel  are,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, audited  and  implemented  by  the  Central  Payroll  Division. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  continues  to  be  responsible  for 
the  testing  and  recommendation  of  clerical,  school  building 
care  and  similar  types  of  workers  of  the  school  system.  The 
Property  Location  Office  offers  good  service  to  the  schools  in 
providing  information  basic  to  decisions  concerning  whether  or 
not  a  pupil  near  the  City  line  is  a  tuition  case  or  not.  The 
Real  Estate  Office  purchases  buildings  and  institutes  the  legal 
procedures  necessary  when  buildings  must  be  acquired  or  de- 
molished for  a  new  school  building.  The  Bureau  of  Building 
Construction  supervises  the  actual  construction  of  school  build- 
ings. Here,  of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the  Division  of 
School  Facilities  keeps  a  watchful  oversight  over  the  building 
to  make  sure  the  building  progiesses,  but  the  actual  agreement 
with  contractors  is  observed  by  a  City  division. 
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"A"  Course,  67 

The    Effect    of    a    Combination    of 
Seventh-Grade      Scores      at      the 
Tenth   Percentile  in  Ehminating 
Successful  and  Unsuccessful  "A" 
Students    Had    the    Combination 
Been    Used    as   a    Cutoff   in    the 
Student  Selection  Process   (Table 
39),  159 
I.Q.,    Reading,    M.A.,    and    C.A.   at 
9th  Grade  Entry  to  Poly  by  De- 
grees   of    Success    in    Accelerated 
Course   (Table  38),  155 
Student  selection  process,  153 
Achievement 

Achievement  by  Subjects  —  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools— Second 
Semester,    1956-1957     (Table   51), 
181 
Achievement  by  Subjects  —  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools— Second 
Semester,    1957-1958    (Table   52), 
182 
Accidents,  pupil,  102 
Administrative  assistant,  32 
Administrative  council,  31 
Administrative  Handbook,  34 
Administrative  relationships,  30 
Adult  education 

Adult     Education     and     Academic 
Summer  Schools,   1956   and   1957 
(Table  77),  257 
director  of,  25 
Educational    Programs    for    Adults 

(Table  11),  77 
enrollment,  76 
program  reorganization,  75 
supervisors,  38 
Advisory  committees 
adult  personnel,  38 
athletics,  91 

elementary  principals,  34 
library,  40 
publications,  40 
reading  services,  35 
Advisory     Council     on     Senior     High 
School  History  Committee,  38 


Area  directors,  22,  40 
Area  organization,  22,  23 
Area  resource  teams,  22,  40 
Area  teachers  committees,  40 
Art  education,  26,  82 

Art  Resource  Materials  for  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  82 

workshops,  82 
Assistant  superintendents 

business  management,  27 

elementary  education,  21 

school  facilities,  28 

secondary-vocational— adult     educa- 
tion, 24 

staff  services,  30 
Audio-Visual  Division,  26 

aids  to  education,  98 

Audio-Visual  Committee,  35 

equipment,  98 

materials,  98 

services,  98 

Use  of  Audio-Visual  Devices 
(Table  15),  101 
Awards 

safety,  102 

radio  program,   146 

TV  program,   146,  147 

B 

Baer,  William  S.,  School,  64,  133,  279 
Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education,  143 
Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra,  84 
Baltimore  Urban  Renewal  and  Hous- 
ing Authority,  Harlem   Park  Area, 
281 
Basic  curriculum,  junior  high,  24,  53 
Board  of  School  Commissioners,  42 

Committee  on  Adult  Education,  75 

function,  21 

how  appointed,  20 

powers  and  duties,  20 

report  on  athletics,  89 
Book  selection 

Book  Selection  Committee,  36,  37 

junior  high  schools,  38 
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senior  high  mathematics,  38 
Book  Catalog  Committee,  37 
Bragg  School,  63 
Brotherhood  Week,  87 
Budget 

Contribution    of    State,    City    and 
Other     Sources     Applicable      to 
School    Budget   for    Current    Ex- 
pense   (Table  85),  265 
Department    of    Education    Budget 
for   the   Fiscal   Year    (Table   81), 
260 
Financial     Report     for     the    Fiscal 
Year  January  1   to  December  31, 
1957   (Table  83),  263 
Financial    Report    for    the    Fiscal 
Year  January  1   to  Deceinber  31, 
1956  (Table  82),  262 
Instruction    Non-Salaiy    Budgetary 
Allowances  1958    (Table  49),  179 
Building  program 

Buildings   Being   Constructed   from 
Schools    Loans    Six     to     Eleven, 
June  30,  1958   (Table  70),  239 
Biuldings    in    the    Planning    Stage 

June  30,  1958   (Table  71),  242 
Sites  for  Future  Buildings  Acquired 
luider   Sixth,    Seventh,    Eleventh, 
and      Twelfth       School       Loans 
(Table  69),  237 
Buildings  and  grounds,  general 

superintendent  of,  27 
Business  Administration  Division,  28 


Calverton   Junior   High   Facilities   Re- 
lated to  Program  Committee,  37 

Capital  improvement  program,  211 

Central  Professional  Developinent 
Committee,  41 

Child  accoimting,  148 

Citizen's    Committee    for    1956    School 
Loans,  234 

City  Charter 

powers   and   duties  of  school   com- 
missioners, 20 

City  contacts,  29 

City  departments 

cooperation  ^\ith,  279 
V  arious,  283 


City-wide  Teacher  Recruitment  Com- 
mittee, 137 
Civil  defense 
agency,  283 
committee,   33 
Class  size,  160 

Average  Class  Size  in  Eastern  High 
School   and   Baltimore   Citv   Col- 
lege, 1901    (Table  41),  165' 
Class  Size,  October  1957   (Table  40), 

161 
Cost  of  Class  Size  of  20  and  Salary 
Range    of   $5 ,000-$  10,000     (Table 
92),  274 
history  of,  163 

History  of  Class  Size,  Median  Class 
Size    October    1930-1957     (Table 
42),  167 
nation-wide,  162 
study  of  costs,  273 
Committees,  31 
Communication,  22 
Communications  Committee,  34 
Community  cooperation,  78 

laban  renewal,  282 
Community    resources,    use    in    music 

education,  84 
Comparative    Prices,     1858     and     1958 

(Table  91),  271 
Construction  costs,  223 
Construction  program,  senior  high,  226 
Contests  and  Awards  Committee,  37 
Coordinating      Coiuicil      of      Parent- 
Teacher  Organizations,  32,  39 
Cost  per  pupil 

comparative  figures,  269 
Cost   per   Pupil    1858    and    1957-58 
(Table  90),  269 
Costs 

Current  Operating  Expenses  of 
Full-Time  Day  Schools,  1956-57, 
Department  of  Education  Only 
(Table  75),  253 

Council  of  Social  Agencies,  282 
Coint  consultant,  127 
Creative  Writing  Committee.  37 
Curricular  coordination  —  grades  kin- 
dergarten through  grade  14,  40 
Curriculum 
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accelerated,  senior  high,  66 

basic,  24,  53 

college  preparatory,  66,  67,  68,  69 

elementary,  49 

health  and  physical  education,  ma- 
terials, 87 

junior  high,  51 

secondary,  vocational,  and  adult,  51 

secondary-vocational,   36 

senior  high,  57 

vocational  and  technical,  58 
Curriculum  guides 

A  Guide  to  Elementary  Education 
in  tlie  Baltimore  Public  Schools, 
49 

Physical  Education,  87 

D 

Design    of    the   Junior    High    Curricu- 
lum Committee,  37 

Department  of  Health 
physicians,  46 
psychiatrists,  46 
parents,  46 

Department  of  Planning,  227,  282 

Department  of  Recreation  and  Parks, 
227,  233,  281 

Deputy  superintendent,  21 

Directors  and  superintendents, 
board  of,  33 

Disabled  youth,  133 

Driver  Education  Committee,  37 

E 

Early  admissions  program,  69 
Educational   philosophy 

today,  44 

in  1859,  46 
Educational  supplies,  177 
Educational  Testing,  Bureau  of 

(see  also  Testing),  27,  93,  106 
Electronic  equipinent,  28,  209 
Elementary  education,  22,  23 

February  Trends  —  Grades  3  and 
6   (Table  19),  109 

September    Trends    —    Elementarv 
(Table  18),  108 
Elementary   Professional   Development 

Committee,  35 


Enrichment,  69 

Enrichment      and      Acceleration       in 

Junior  High  School  English   Com- 
mittee, 37 
Enrollment,  8 

Enrollment  and  Attendance  in  Pre- 
kindergartens,  Kindergartens  and 
Special  Education  Classes  (Table 
3),  12 

Enrollment  and  Attendance  of 
Pupils  in  Dav  Schools  (Table  1), 
9 

Pupils  Enrolled  per  Teacher,  Octo- 
ber, 1957    (Table  44),  172 

Pupil    Enrollment    Trends    in    In- 
strumental Music   (Table  13),  85 
Evening  schools,  initial  program,  80 
Expenditures 

Comparative  Annual  Current  Ex- 
penditures per  Pupil,  1956-57 
(Table  79),  258 

Cost  of  Operating  Schools  for  the 
Two  Years  Ending  Jime  30,  1957, 
and  June,  1958,  Respectively— 
Expenditures  by  Department  of 
Education  Only    (Table  74),  252 

Current  Operating  Expenses  of 
Full-Time  Day  Schools,  1957-58, 
Department  of  Education  Only 
(Table  76),  255 

Expenditure  on  Building  Projects 
from  School  Loans  Five  to  Nine, 
to  June  30,  1958    (Table  72),  244 

Expenditures  by  Other  City  De- 
partments for  Public  Education 
(Table   78),  258 

Instructional  Supply  Expenditure 
per  Pupil  1957-58  (Table  48), 
178 

per  pupil,  259 

Total    Expenditure    by    Categories, 
1858  and  1957-58   (Table  88),  267 
Extended  day  schedule,  176 


Facilities  (Additional)  Needed  to  Re- 
duce Class  Size  to  20  Pupils  (Table 
93),  275 

Financing  the  schools,  252 

Fire  Drills  1956-58    (Table  17),  104 

Foreign  language,  57 
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by   TV,    147 
Future   Teachers  of  America,   137 

G 

Graduates 

number  of,  70 

Follow-up  of  Former  Students  Who 

Graduated  in  February  and  June 

of  1956  and  1957   (Table  24)",  121 

Follow-up   of   Graduates   of   Senior 

High  Schools  February  and  June, 

1957   (Table  25),  121 

Number  of  Graduates  in  Baltimore 

City     Pubhc     Schools     1953-1957 

with    Estimates    to    1967     (Table 

8),  71 

Geography  Book  Selection  Committee, 

37 
Gifted  children,  65 
college-bound,  74 

Pupils  in  Secondary  Academic  Ac- 
celerated   Programs    October    31, 
1956  and  1957    (Table  7),  68 
Group  operation,  31 
Guidance  Advisory  Committee,  40 
Guidance  and  placement,  division  of, 
27,  119 

H 

Handbook  for  the  Intramural  and  In- 
terschool  Program  for  Girls,  87 

Handicapped  children,  61 

Health  department 

Bureau  of  Biostatistics,  279 
epidemic  procedures,  280 
relationships,  279 

Health  and  physical  education,  87 

High  school,  comprehensive,  69 

High  school  seniors 

Chronological  Age— Units— Intelli- 
gence Quotients  of  High  School 
Seniors,  Baltimore  City,  Com- 
pared with  State  of  Maryland, 
May  1958    (Table  9),  72 

Highwood  School,  63 

Home  Economics  Book  Selection  Com- 
mittee, 38 

Home    Economics    Curriculum    Com- 
mittee, 38 

Home  teaching,  64 

Home  visitors,  127,  133 

Hospital  teaching,  65 


Independent  Study  Committee,  37 

Information  for  New    Teachers,   137 

Instructional  Action  Research  Elemen- 
tary Advisory  Committee,  151 

Instructional  materials,   177 

Instructional  research 

A  Report  of  Instructional  Research, 
School  Year  1957-58  (Table  37), 
152 

Instructional    services,    in   general    sec- 
ondary education,  director  of,  24 

Interaction,  42 

Interscholastic  athletics   for  boys 

Interscholastic  Athletics  for  Senior 
High  Boys'  Committee,  37 
rules  and  regulations,  89 

J 

Jobs 

Classifications  of  Jobs  by  Occupa- 
tional Groups,  Age,  and  Educa- 
tional Requirements  as  Indicated 
by  Employers'  Orders  July  1, 
1956  to  June  30,  1958  (Table  27), 
123 
Junior  college,  25,  75,  76 

Baltimore      Junior      College      Day 
School  Comparative  Composition 
of  Enrollment   (Table  12),  79 
statistics,  78 
Jimior  and  senior  high  schools, 

director  of,  24 
Junior  high  school 
comprehensive,  55 
Junior  High  School  History  Text- 
book Selection  Committee,  38 
Junior  High  School  Scope  and  Se- 
quence Committee,  37 


Leadership  Committee,  34 

M 

Maintenance    and    operation,    division 

of,    27 
Maryland  law,  city  school  system,  20 
Maryland  Self-Survey  Commission,  56, 

69,  184 
Master     plan     for     schools,     planning 

commission,  223 
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Mathematics    Council    in    the    Senior 
High  Schools,  Committee,  38 

Medical  service,  133,  279 

Music  department,  school  facilities,  87 

Music  education,  26,  84 

instrumental  music  festival,  86 
inter-high  school  choral  festival,  86 
music    resource    materials    for    use 

with   social   living,   144 
school     choral     and     instrumental 

groups,  86 
use  of  community  resources,  84 

Musical  Performance  Trust  Fund  Con- 
cert, 86 

N 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and 

Jews,  87 
National     teacher     examination,     137, 

187 
Net  roll 

comparative   statistics,    11 
Net    Roll    by    Grades,    October    of 
Each    Year,    1938    through    1957 
All  Schools    (Table  2),  10 
Per  Cent  of  Net  Roll  Promoted  as 
of  June    1957    and    1958    (Table 
50),  180 
Number   of   schools,    comparative    sta- 
tistics,  17 

O 

Optional       Testing       in       Elementary 

Schools    (Table  21),  112 
Organization  of  School  System  Chart, 

center  spread,   134-135 
Orientation  day,  137 


Parent-Teacher  Association,  32,  96,  206 
Parents 

assistance  to,  78 

observe  physical  education  demon- 
stiations,  89 

Part  time 

History  of  Part-Timeness  in  the 
Elementary  Schools  October  31, 
1930-October  31.  1957  (Table 
46),  174 
Part  Time  in  Elementary  Schools 
by  Areas  October  31,  1956, 
(Table  47),  177 


part-time  schooling,   173 
statistics,  221 
Payroll  division,    137 
Personnel 

all  categories,  184 
Department   of   Education    Person- 
nel,   June    30,     1957     and     1958 
(Table  53),  185 
Physical  education,  26 
advisory  committee,  40 
in  retrospect,  92 

Physical    Education    Facilities    Ac- 
quired    imder     the     Sixth     and 
Ninth  School  Loans  up   to  June 
30,  1958    (Table  73),  251 
professional  development  activities, 
88 
Physics  Committee,  38 
Placement 

Comparative    Statistics   on    Student 
Placements  for  1956-57  and  1957- 
58   (Table  26),  122 
Placement    of    Slow-Learning    Stu- 
dents in   Permanent  Work   1957- 
58    (Table  28),  125 
pupil  placement,  119 
Planning  Committee,  35 
Population 
growth,  218 
implications,  220 
studies,  150 

uses  of  population  studies,  227 
Post  High  School  Plans  of  High  School 
Seniors,  Baltimore  City,  Compared 
with  State  of  Marvland,  Mav,  1958 
(Table  10),  73 
Postwar     School      Building      Program 

Projects    (Table  67),  218 
Postwar    School    Loan    Authorizations 
and   Expenditures   for  New   School 
Buildings  since  November  21,  1946 
(Table  68),  219 
Prekindergarten  classes  closed,  50 
Principals 

distribution   by  sex.   198 

Elementar^      Principal     Trend     by 

Sex   (Table  62),  200 

length  of  service,  198 

Principals,  1956-57    (Table  61),  199 
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Principals'    Committee    on    Parent 
Education,  38 
Professional   Development   Committee, 

40,  41 

secondary,  37 

special  ser\ices  for  pupils,  130 

tirban  renewal  workshops,  282 
Program,  school  building,  222 

school  building  and  site,  28 
Promotion,  179 
Psychologists,   133 
Public  relations 

radio  and  TV,  146 
Publications 

Advisory  Committee,   139 

bureau  of,  27,  138 

professional   activities,    138 

Publications  Service   1956-58, 
(Table  32),  140 

Sales  of  Publications  July  1,  1956 
to  June  30,  1958    (Table  33),  141 

scope  of,  139 
Pupil    Accidents    1956-58     (Table    16), 

103 
Pupil  Behavior  Committee,  33 
Pupil      Personnel     Services     Advisory 

Committee,  106 
Pupil-staff  ratio,  171 
Pupil- teacher  ratio,  169 

building  construction  implications, 
222 

comparative  study.  171 

history,  172 

Pupil-Teacher  Ratio  and  Pupil- 
Staff-Ratio  October  1956  and 
1957    (Table  43),  170 

Pupil- Teacher     Ratio,     Baltimore, 
October,  1901-57    (Table  45),  173 
Pupil  Withdrawal  Committee,  127 
Pupils,    Teachers,    and    Schools    1959 

and  1957-58    (Table  6),  15 

R 

Radio  and  television 

commercial  sponsorship,  137 
Committee   on    Radio   and   Televi- 
sion, 35 
community   cooperation,   145 
division  of,  27,   144 


Radio   and   Tele\ision,   Elementary 

Committee,  145 
evaluation,  147 
programs,  145 
Television     and     Radio     Programs, 

1956-58    (Table  34),   144 
video-taped  programs,   147 
Radio  programs,  146 
Reading 

analysis,  93 
centers,  93,  94 
clinics,  50 
Records 

Record  Keeping  Committee,  35 
school,  149 

Search    of    Former    Pupil    Records 
(Table  36),  151 
Red  Cross,  88 

Rehabilitation  counselor,   133 
Research,  bureau  of,  27,  29,   147,  228, 
235,  280 

cooperation  ivith  colleges,  153 
Revenue 

Per  Cent  of  General  Fluids  Budget 
Derived  from  State,  City,  and 
other  Sources  (Table  86),  265 
Receipts  from  State  of  Maryland 
and  Miscellaneous  Revenues  for 
Calendar  Years  1956  and  1957 
(Table  84),  264 
Revenue  Sources,  1858  and  1957-58 

(Table  89),  268 
sources  of,  261,  267 
Sources  of  Income  other  than 
Mmricipal  Taxation,  together 
with  Amounts  Received  by  City 
Comptroller  on  Account  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  during  the  Years  End- 
ing June  30,  1957  and  June  30, 
1958   (Table  80),  260 

S 
Safety,  102 

by  radio,  146 
education,  26 

Safety    Advisory    Committee     (Ele- 
mentary), 36 
Safety  Education  Committee,  40 
Salaries,  201 

Salary  Differentials  above  the  Basic 
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Scale  Paid  Administrative,  Super- 
visory, and  other  Special  Posi- 
tions   (Table  64),  203 

Salaries  for  Athletic  Coaches  in 
Senior  High  Schools,  (Table  65), 
204 

Salaries  Paid  1858   (Table  66),  205 

Salary    Paid    Teachers     (Table    63), 
202 
Schedule  Making  Committee,  37 
Scholarships,  119 

Value  of  Scholarships  and  Honors 
Awarded  Graduates  of  Baltimore 
Senior  High  Schools  (Table  23), 
120 

School    board     (sec    Board    of    school 

commissioners) 
School  cafeterias,  division  of,  28 
School  facilities,  211 

building  committees,  232 

School   Facilities  Committee,  40 

community  use  of,  233 

division  of,  29,  282,  283 

needed,  225 

Secondary  School  Facilities  Com- 
mittee, 37 

summary,  236 
School     finance,     comparative     figures, 

264 
School  library  department,  26,  95 

resource  service  to  teachers,  96 

School  Library  Facts   (Table  14),  97 
School  loans,  217,  234 
School  lunch  program,  28 
School  nurses,  279 
School  organizations,  38 
School  Plant  Planning  Committee,  28 
School  properties,  valuation,  261 

A'aluation     of     School     Properties: 
Baltimore  City  1958    (Table  87), 
266 
School— recreation  centers,  233 
School  social  worker,  127,  128 
School-wide  meetings,  39 
School  within  a  school,  56 
Schooling,  adequate,  procedures  to  in- 
sure, 149 
Science 

Revision    of    Eighth-Grade    Course 


of   Studv   in    Science    Committee, 

38 

Science  Advisory  Council  Commit- 
tee, 38 

Science   Resource   Committee,    38 
Secondary  Language  Arts   Curriculum 

Guide  Committee,  37 
Secondary   Schools— September   Trends 

(Table  20),  110 
Secondary,  Vocational,  and  Adult 
education,  23 
reorganization,  51 
Secondary,    Vocational,    and    Adult 

Committee,  36 
Secondary,    Vocational,    and    Adult 
Divisional    Conference    Planning 
Committee,  37 
Secondary,   Vocational   Testing 

Cominittee,  37 
team,  25 
Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Com- 
mittee, 34 
Seniors,  1958  survey,  71 
Service  divisions  and  bureaus,  40 
Shop  center  and  occupational  program 

terminated,  52 
Social  studies 

modern   problems   course  of  study, 

38 
Social  Studies  in  Grade  Seven  Com- 
mittee, 38 
Special  curriculum,  24 

junior  high,  55 
Special  education,  di\ision  of,  26,  40, 

61,  133 
Special    services,    division    of,    27,    126, 
148,  279 

Age  Level  of  Cases  Referred  to  the 
Division      of      Special      Services 
(Table  31).  132 
Caseload  of  the  Division  of  Special 

Ser\ices    (Table  29),  131 
inservice   training  program,   130 

Special       Services       Caseload       by 
Schools,     1956-1958     (Table    30), 
132 
Specialists,  22 

school  library,  96 
Sports  clinics,  88 
Staff,  43 
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comparative  statistics,  17 

Educational     Staff     Characteristics 
May  1958   (Table  60),  197 
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assistants,  207 
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recruitment,  187 
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Services  Committee,  1 1 1 
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Tests,  59 
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